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ROSS JUNGNICKEL. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
mpany 
t, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Sth Avenue. New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street New York. 
In iction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
Vocal and Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
sic Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


STUDIO: 8M 


New York 


and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


Mr 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 


munion), New York 








ghe art of Pia 
e works of Ba 

and Lisz ( - 
Brook N.Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
New York. 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, 


Mrs, RATCL wrdoder CAPERTON, 
The representative « 
I \MPER rl 
wontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
( ege Glee Clut 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 


MME 


Stud 4, 3 East I4th Street 


New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
sower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
“~hursdays. Address, 417 West 23d St., New York. 








THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
musical education given to students, 
ing to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CARRI, 


lOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITON E—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal 


Complete 
from the beginn 
Directors. 





Instruction. 


08 Sth Avenue, New York. 





INSTITUTE, 


New York, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 


323 East 14th street, 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
ee" Opera, Concert ar Oratoric also Piano 
Instruction 


> cE 
Le VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction, 
Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


CARL 


Professional, 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Private Studi 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Tate ‘< 
)EPPE ME 


33 est 


Only t ie Celebrate: 
THOD 
Bist Street, 


New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madi son Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Ins gy n 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th . New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 

111 East 73d Street, New York. 
M. ABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete se in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, ke Me oiaws and Thursdays 
Studios: 17 Fast 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

»P ing and Theory. 

and Spanist 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


Lessons in Piar 
speaks English, German 


165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 

Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEA‘ —_— 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially 
London 


recommended bv William Shake- 
pere. 


VOCAL CULTURE 

138 5th Avenue New York 

HELENE von DOENHOFF. 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone, 











be . RK AN Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
\CHILLE ERRANI, 14 West 23d Street, New York. 
Vocal Teacher, ——— . ies saniasiiasie 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. +n . armre . 
_ ‘ . : Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
a oT . Mezzo Soprano. 
\LBERT G. THIES, or 2 
7 Pupil of Signor E. Delile Sedie, of Paris 
Tenor. Teacher of Singing an Lyric Declamation, 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. Vocal and Physical Development 
Vocal Instruction Studios: ‘upils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. and Opera F 
680'Lexington ‘Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. - — : a 
Studio 23 West 39th Street, New York. 
ADDISON JOHN 
ANDREWS THE NOLAN. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 


EXCHANGE. 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


o, 18 EAST TWEN 


Managers 


TY-SECON 


1D STREET. 


of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 

SAWYER, 

Contralto 


Oratorio and Concert 
218 West 44th Street, 


ANTONIA H. 


New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
101 West 86th Street, New 


Vocal 
York. 


Baritone 
Culture 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 








Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 1#4th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 

Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
limited number of pupils. 


Will accepta 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKST EN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


DEVINE, 


Authority and 


LENA DORIA 


The Certificated Exponent of 


LAMPERTI 


(Three years’ resident pupi 


Lamperti'’s latest technica) developments on 
voice pro uction 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
nt and Complete Education of 


Rat oid Developme 
Street, New York. 


the Voice 118 West 44th 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT—Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 

Artists un- 


Works restudted in English with Lyric 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 


Studio: 
Reception Hours: 


1to3P.M 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


151 East 62d street, New York. 


Home Studio: 





J. H. McKINLEY, 
_ 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO. Lone ERT AND ORATORIO. 
CAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: ES. pea Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Blidg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison shan 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
(30 West 59th Street. New Vork 


t ( ) y ' * r 
Studios: 7353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 
term—July and August—at 

send for Circular. 

36 East 28d Street. New Vork City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park) 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 


Summer ROUND 


LAKE, N.Y 





MISS WE E Ks’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 

CORA RIGRY, 31 = rest Avenue. 
Beachmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
1s East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


D’ ARON A—LAMPERTI ME THOD. 
MME, FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


‘ Perfect artist . perfect teacher. "— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in ms writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

121 East 44th St., New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §rounpep 1890. 


America's recognized authority on L amper tt. 
His acco mpanist and under teacher, with spectas 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 134 Montague St, 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 


61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


ne Paternity 
and Composition 


Organist Church of the Dix 
Instruction in Piano 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, N York, 


2 


ARD E. AUT 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
West, New York. 


LEON 


TENOR, 
226 Central Park, 
MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with st ige deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











L E 0 KOF LER, 

Voice Culture 
Choirmaster St. 
New York. Author of 


Mr. R. 


ye 3 Chapel, 


Organist and 
‘The Art 


Trinity Parish, 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Piano, Theory anu Ensemble 
esidence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, NeW York, 


CHAS. A. KAISER 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


Violin, Playing. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 

Tee anist and Conductor, 
Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


Studio: 
South o. 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of “Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JAN iE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN ‘ HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; 


number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, 


also a limited 


New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgau Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, 


cals 
New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R, E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 


172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss -MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 
HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. 


For terms and dates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York, 





Boston. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO— Conners Oratorio. 
1 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 








LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
22 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 33d St., New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 


CTHIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895, 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY, 








Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit — 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
myisic in England, Ireland and Scotland Geman oy eo and 
terms will Se forwarded upon application to t Society's 

19 Berners St., LON NDON. w.. ENGLAND. 


pion W. 


offices : 





London, England. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Paris. 








Musique, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 


22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — The Queen 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon —on philosophical princi- 
ples.”—The Lan 

18 feri'c s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above seen at10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 


Holland’s method of voice Production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 











CONCERT DIRECTION. — 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Germany : 
Cable Address : 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil. Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of yout Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Directer. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . 





-  Piane. 


CALVIN B.CADY,. ~. .». « «+ eo Piane 
VITTORIO CARPI, . . « «+ « Voeal 
CLARENCE EDDY, . « « e e Organ. 
5. E. JACOBSOHN, ° - Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” masmeny, Os. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS 
Established 1862 Enlarged to 72 Columns 1844 
The Only Independent Musical Weekly in Great wen ain. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY by post, 2 


(Two pence week after date.) 


Annual Subscription (E nel and) 6s. 6d., post free 
Half Yearly, ; ° e ‘ 8s. 3d., 
Abroad, . 8s 9d. per year 


THe MUSICAL STANDARD gives portraits on separate plate 


paper of musicians of the day. 


THE MusIcAL STANDARD gives full page illustrations of 
British and foreign organs. 

THE MusIcAL STANDARD gives anthems, violin music, organ 
music, &c,, as special supplements. 


THE MusIcat STANDARD has its own special correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 
Office for Subscriptions and Advertisements : 
185 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
THe Musicat STANDARD has other interesting features 
too numerous to mention. Send 5 cents for a copy and 
judge for yourself. 








ESTABLISHED 1 867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F. ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
LouIs FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


MR. N. VERT’S 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 


Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Britain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 


| 
f Musical Directors, 
} 
J 





Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland—August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts Su mmer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—-Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)\—Summer Concerts. (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani's Tour of 
Canada and the U. $.—18%. Mme. Antoinette 






Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mile. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebellis Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lloyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the VU. §._ Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. W fatkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. 8S. . 4 Ben Davies’ 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL gad, 
BeRLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, April 24, 1895. 


HE regular and real Berlin concert season closed 
last night with one of the most befitting and praise- 
worthy musical undertakings, an adequate performance of 
that grandest and noblest work in sacred musical literature, 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s High Mass in B minor. It was 
given by Siegfried Ochs, to whom Berlin owes no end of 
gratitude for the many musical deeds of valor he has been 
performing of late years in presenting to the public of the 
German capital in worthy reproduction such rarely heard 
works as Berlioz’s Requiem Mass, Tinel's Franciscus, Bach’s 
B minor Mass and others of less scope and importance, 
which probably would not have been given without him. 
He has trained his big Philharmonic chorus in so efficient 
a manner that I know of no other choral organization of 
equal dimensions either here or in the United States which 
is capable of producing such fine and reliable work, which 
has strength and freshness of material, such good and 
musical voices, pays such strict attention to equal dynamic 
shading, rhythmic precision and clearness of pronunciation 
and enunciation. Regularity in breathing all through the 
chorus, and of course the keenest cleanliness of intonation, 
are self understood matters with a chorus led by so sensi- 
tive a musician as Siegfried Ochs. 

When I heard the B minor Mass performed by sucha 
chorus and with such an orchestra and organ, I had to 
think of what Richard Wagner wrote in his letter of ap- 
preciation to Steinway about their grand piano. I do not 
exactly remember the master’s wording, but the sense of it 
is that Bach must have mentally anticipated something like 
the Steinway concert grand when he wrote the chromatic 
fantasia and fugue, for on the instruments of his day an 
adequate performance of this giant-work for the piano was 
simply a physical impossibility. Thus it was and must 
have been to even an augmented degree with a work like 
the B minor Mass. In Bach’s time they knew nothing of 
such circumspect preparations as were made for weeks and 
months for this performance. They did not possess even 
the more technical means to overcome the difficulties which 
are heaped up in works like these, for the singers as well 
as for the instrumentalists. And such works Bach had per- 
formed in his time with about thirty performers, all told. 
In order to comprehend how this could have been accom- 
plished at all, it must be taken for granted that the techni- 
cal side was far more developed in both vocalists and in- 
strumentalists at the time of Bach than it is nowadays, or 
else that these great and difficult compositions were given 
in anything but perfect style. 

The former acceptation has since many times been dis- 
puted and almost undeniabiy disproven by musical histo- 
rians, more especially as far as instrumentalists are con- 
cerned. It can be taken for certain that for instance the 
almost unexecutable high trumpet parts in the Mass were 
just as difficult, or even more so, to the trumpet players of 
Bach's day as they are to our modern musicians. And as 
for the complicated vocal parts it would seem that if even 
the choristers were endowed with abnormal capabilities, 
some twenty-odd persons would be unable to carry through 
even mere portions of the work without unconquerable 
fatigue. It is therefore almost certain that Bach never in 
his life was granted the satisfaction and the highest of all 
musical enjoyments of hearing his own work performed as 
he had imagined it, and that it is only in these modern 
times of increased orchestral technic and enlarged choral 
forces that these works can be and are adequately per- 
formed. 

Through the courtesy of the directors of the Royal High 
School for Music, who loaned a number of ancient and now- 
adays antiquated musical instruments, the B minor Mass 
was, moreover, performed with exactly the orchestration 
which Bach prescribed. I cannot say, however, that this 
was always of the most pleasing effect, especially not in 
the great bass aria, which looks far better on paper than it 
sounds through the overelaborated contrapuntal accom- 
paniment of obligato, bassoons and cor dz caccia. Ochs 
had very wisely increased the Philharmonic orchestra, so 
as to afford atonal balance for his strong chorus. Thus 
the woodwind, for instance, contained eight flutes, six 
oboes, six clarinets and six bassoons. The very beautiful 


grand organ of the Church of the Garrison, at which the 
concert took place, was under the skillful manipulation of 
Dr. H. Reimann, but there was always aslight and still 





very disagreeable discrepancy in the attack of the organ. 
I don’t know whether this was caused through any tech- 
nical deficiency in the mechanical apparatus of the organ, 
that perhaps the pipes spoke too slowly, or whether it was 
perhaps the distance that separated the organ (at the back 
of the podium) from the conductor, or whether the organist 
could not see the conductor, or, finally, whether the acous- 
tic properties of the vast church were at fault ; anyhow 
the fact remains that the organ lagged throughout the en- 
tire performance about a half a second behind chorus and 
orchestra. 

The choral portions went superbly, and I particularly 
liked Siegfried Ochs’ manner of shading and general 
dynamic nuances, as, for instance, the pianissimo through- 
out the Qui tollis, and again in the beautiful B minor et 
incarnatos, where afterward the chorus, in telling contrast, 
breaks in fortissimo in D major upon the words et resur- 
rexit. These are finesses which are not only in very ac- 
ceptable, but really in most desirable contrast with the cus- 
tomary and prevailing method of singing Bach all the way 
through with an even tenor of strength. The Kyrie 
eleison, however, Siegfried Ochs took at considerably too 
slow a tempo and it dragged unmercifully, while in the 
beginning of the Sanctus the soprani took by mistake a 
doubly too rapid tempo, and the conductor had to stop and 
start over again. Barring this one accident, the chorus 
and orchestra did wonderfully well, and among the solo 
instruments Messrs. Witek (violin), Quensel (flute), Grim- 
mig (oboe d'amore) and Moffert (horn) greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

The same, however, cannot truthfully be said of the 
vocal soloists, none of whom was extraordinarily good and 
two of whom—the ladies—were even extraordinarily bad 
on this august occasion. They were Misses Emma Pluede- 
mann and Anna Stephan, of whom the former has a pleas- 
ing soprano voice but no Bach style and no rhythm, and 
the latter has very little to commend her at all. They both 
got out in the first duet, and did not do much better with 
the rest of their music. The gentlemen were Carl Dierich, 
tenor, and Anton Sistermans, bass, who did not spoil any- 
thing. Sistermans is a good singer, but his voice is not 
heavy enough for the part. 

For the performance the Emperor had decreed the free 
use of the Church of the Garrison (the soldiers’ church), 
which vast building was completely sold out. This good 
financial result is all the more to be hailed with pleasure as 
the receipts are destined to go tothe building fund of the 
Emperor William Memorial Church, which noble and 
beautiful new edifice is now nearing completion. 

Artistically too the result was so encouraging that Sieg- 
fried Ochs has been prevailed upon to give a repetition of 
the performance of the B Minor Mass, which, however, in 
view of the close of the present season, will have to be de- 
ferred until the beginning of the next. 

My Berlin colleagues this morning very nearly upset 
themselves in their efforts of giving the historical data 
about the High Mass. Beyond the fact that the Kyrie was 
written in 1730 or 1731, and that the remainder of the work 
was composed during several periods of Bach's life, the 
Mass thus not having been composed in one sitting, as it 
were, I don’t think the critical erudition of my confréres is 
of any practical interest to the readers. If there, however, 
be any among them who are especially interested in the 
subject, they:can easily read it up in Spitta, where my 
most esteemed colleagues in al] probability also gathered 
their superior wisdom, 


There were several minor concerts during the last week, 
of which the most worthy of mention was the regular pop- 
ular Philharmonic concert of last Wednesday night, be- 
cause Professor Mannstaedt had a new symphony by 
Guido Peters upon his program. This young composer 
from Vienna gave two concerts earlier in the season at 
Bechstein Hall, which received due notice in this budget. 
In one of these concerts Mr. Peters had a quartet for 
strings performed by Halir and his associates. That work 
received and deserved approval for its dignified tone and 
sound, though not too original musical qualities. Mr. 
Peters’ Rustic Symphony, however, did not raise him in 
my esteem. Init his one sided development and predilec- 
tions, which had been apparent in his chamber music, made 
themselves painfully felt. 

One may perhaps ignore the influence of Beethoven’s 
great successor—Schumann—in writing a string quartet 
and still make his music acceptable, but in order to make a 
symphony edifying one must endow it with the spirit of 
the present; take cognizance of and employ the contra- 
puntal and instrumental modes evolved by recent masters. 
This Peters does not do. Schumann, Raff, Berlioz, Wag- 
ner and Brahms have all made no impress upon his produc- 
tive models. His themes and their treatment are equally 
reminders of Beethoven (especially the Pastoral symphony) 
but not of this great master’s spirit—only of his outward 
forms, Peters in fact leans so heavily upon Beethoven in 
this symphony that I was lead to doubt his possession of 
independent individuality. This gentleman need not fear 
the influence of even the most ultra modern orchestral 
compositions upon his style. He should, indeed, study 





Berlioz and Wagner before he attempts more orchestral 
writing. 
** * 

Thursday night Raimand von Zurmuehlen gave a second 
Lieder evening at the Singakademie, and again before one 
of the largest, really paying and at the same time most 
enthusiastic audiences I have seen during all the past sea- 
son. I have spoken of this gentleman as one of the most 
refined and most pleasing of all German Lieder singers here- 
tofore, and therefore content myself to-day with repeating 
his tasty and varied program, no less than six numbers of 
which (marked by me) were redemanded. I also want to 
mention that the Vortrag of Schubert’s grand song All- 
macht was the most powerful individual reproduction I 
have ever heard from a tenor in a concert room. 

Die Allmacht........... ) 
Du liebst mich nicht.. >............ 
Der Musensohn........ 


Deine Stimme.......... } 
Meine Rose............. | 


evccuce concsecerseepecuas Schubert 


pabschevadevendicewd devecbeaseardesee 


Auftrage (da capo).... J 

Die Kranze......... Cadebed v0 csVies } 
Am Sonntag Morgen............. 
Standchen (da capo)...........+++ 
Meine Liebe ist griin (da capo)... ) e 

Be BIA coksiededcdcwccdeucccccetccoduccccusscesccceeeunes Gounod 
L’anneau d’argent (da capo).. | 
Ronde d'amour (da capo)......) 


BD cfecsseoceceagcsucessge etua Brahms 


ubaeaeerese ends tudastsenentl Chaminade 


Mistreas. PUG... .cccccccccccccoccsccesceccccesccesceceseseseseses Molloy 

Morgenhymine (46 CAPO). . 0000. ccccccccccccccccccesesccssoseseos Henschel 

BE WE aa 6 ini vec icvdecess Vive binebideogdedeecutdedhde Hans Schmidt 

SC bias 3 Sindh. sdb 0 ceed Kedadeeec ces bbuies wdbdenadhsbueees Schiitt 
*** 


If Thursday yielded vocal satisfaction, Friday revenged 
itself by bringing vocal disappointment. The concert 
giver was Miss Agnes Ziegler, an alto who has little beauty 
or other favorable quality of voice, and still less of style or 
delivery. Like Scalchi, she seems to have about a dozen 
different registers, but she has nothing else of that de-’ 
lightfully bad singer. The pronunciation of the text in 
Gluck’s Orpheus aria, Ach Erbarmt, was so dreadful that 
people looked at each other and laughed. Still there were 
a few friends of the singer in Bechstein Hall who ap- 
plauded. 

The ‘‘assistance” at this concert was better than the 
main ‘‘ attraction,” although it was also nothing phenom- 
enal. It consisted of Messrs. Ed. Behm, piano: Theodore 
Krelle, violin, and O. Leudemann, violoncello, of whom 
the last named is the best player and who jointly gave a 
pretty smooth performance of the Beethoven D majer trio, 
op. 70. In the slow movement they slipped up once, but 
such accidents will happen in the best regulated chamber 
music organizations as well as families. 


* * * 


On Saturday night again I attended a vocal concert at 
Bechstein Hall. It was afar more satisfactory one. The 
Kulenkampff Frauenchor, a well trained female chorus of 
some thirty voices, and conducted by Gustav Kulenkampff, 
sang accompanied and a cafe//a quartets in nice style and 
with most pleasing effect. Of the various numbers on the 
program I liked best the two a cafe//a quartets by Kleffel 
and the peculiar setting for female chorus and baritone 
solo of Am Traunsee by Thieriot. The baritone solo 
was given with a good deal of expression and fine 
resonant voice by Arthur van Eweyk, who also was 
heard in some other solos and duets with Miss Clementine 
Engelmann. This young lady figured on the program as 
an alto; the timbre of her voice howeveris pronouncedly mez- 
zo soprano, and_has none of the rich alto quality or flavor 
about it. She sings fairly well, albeit a little coldly. Otto 
Bake, as usual, accompanied with taste. 

The program was for the greater portion a modern one, 
and as some of the names and numbers thereon may be 
new and therefore interesting to you, I take occasion to 
append it in full: 
Im Bann der Nacht.. 
Im Herbst.........+++ 
Gesinge aus der Dichterliebe..........5..0cceeeceeees 

Herr van Eweyk. 
Meine Lieder, meine Sange.. 
Heimlicher Liebe Pein. ...... 
Der kleine Fritz.............- ) 
Fraulein Engelmana. 
Das verschwundene Sternlein../ vierstimmig | 


sececverseeeee Oscar Eichberg 
vanes ated Meyer-Olbersleben 
Rob. Schumann 


} fiir Frauenchor } 


{ Cc. M. v. Weber 


Altdeutsches Jagerlied.......... ) acapella (*****" Arne Kieiel 
Am Traunsee f. Frauenchor und Bariton-Solo......... Ferd. Thieriot 
Solo: Herr van Eweyk. 

THARARE, occecccsccasccccncscccceescocccagcenegesesoseoccens E. E. Taubert 
Schwebe, blaueS AUge..........cceececeeeeeeneeeeee Gust. Kulenkampff 
Wiegenlied....ccccscccccccccsccscccscsccsseccccsccaceseesveecces W. Eitze 


Fraulein Engelmann. 
Sbeee devant Gust. Kulenkampff 


N@EUE... ..ccrcccccccscvccccccocccsccccce 
Margareth’ am ThOTe.........cscceeseeeeesceeseeseeneeueceeees A. Jensei 
Herr van Eweyk 
So wahr die Sonne scheinmet.........ccceececeeseeeeeees Rob. Schumann 
Beherriiche LAGU. soos cvcccccscctccccccicccccoccessoess Georg Henschel 
Wedee Blas Gee WOSROM son. cccccccccccccncesevecscccacccests Eugen Hildach 
Fraulein Engelmann, Herr van Eweyk. 
Prthlimgemaem .o.0.ccsccccccccccccescccccscccseccees Ernst H. Seyffardt 
Wonne des Liebenden..... pleaseehedencscuccetennessoueenaieee Volkslied 


The jubilee performance of Faust for Edward Lassen’s 
fiftieth artistic anniversary celebration came near ending 
with a great disaster at Weimar last Saturday night. 
Messrs. Brock and Weiser, the Faus/ and Mepiisto of the 
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occasion in the difficult scene where the prince of hell 
ascends into the air with his willing follower, were precipi- 
tated down from some altitude by a break in the stage ma- 
chinery. Of course the theatre was cleared immediately, 
but happily it turned out to be less of a serious accident 
than it had appeared to the horrified spectators. Brock has 
only a few broken ribs to remind him of the Brocken, and 
Weiser (stage manager and J/cPA/zs/o0) is not a sadder, but a 
wiser man now. He was able to appear the next evening 
(Sunday) and with a new faust, Herr Wegner, the fes- 
tival performance was resumed at the point where so sud- 
denly it was *‘ dropped " the previous night. 

Lassen's incidental music to Faust is the greatest and 
best thing he has written, but he will live alsoin many of 
his numerous beautiful Lieder. For his jubilee and subse- 
quent retirement he was nominated by the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar General Mustkdirector, and by the Emperor 
of Germany, who happened to be present at the Friday re- 
hearsal, he was decorated with the gold medal for art and 
science. Official congratulations, presents, flowers and 
telegrams poured in upon Dr. Lassen, and to-night a grand 
festival banquet will be given in his honor. 


* % & 


Apropos of Weimar, I learn that Bernhard Stavenhagen 
the pianist had previous to his leaving the United States 
sent to the Grand Ducal intendancy his offer to officiate as 
second Kapellmeister /ree of charge. I know that Staven- 
hagen has been coveting the position of Weimar court con- 
ductor for many years. When Dr. Lassen retired and 
Richard Strauss went to Munich the time for the fulfilment 
of his hopes and ambitions seemed to be near at hand. 
But lo and behold, while Stavenhagen is absent on his 
tournée in the United States, Eugen d’Albert slips into the 
place, and now Stavenhagen will have to play second fiddle 
te the little giant. Knowing the latter's proclivities for 
vacillating, Stavenhagen seems to be willing to do this, for 
a time at least, and even went so far as to offer his gratu- 
itous services, probably in the anticipation that when 
d'Albert gives up, which he is sure to do, sooner or later (in 
all likelihood sooner), that then Stavenhagen will move into 


first place. This is news. 


Also is it news that Mme. Bertha Pierson, our Berlin 
Royal Opera House prima donna, will retire from her pres- 
ent position at the expiration of her contract, which runs 
until 1896. Since Henry Pierson has been nominated director 
of the Intendancy and acting Vice-Intendant whenever 
Count Hochberg should be prevented from exercising his 
functions, he thought that it would be in good taste that his 
wife should no longer occupy the important position of first 
dramatic soprano. This shows great taste and nice sense 
of the fitness of things on the part of the new director. 
Berlin will be apprised in a few days of the conclusion to 
which Mr. Pierson had come when he accepted the new 
position and of which conclusion he had given then and 
there official notice. 

The Royal Opera House personnel will lose one of its most 
useful members and one most difficult to replace, as Mrs. 
Pierson has the most varied réles at her fingers’ ends, and 
has been heard here as Donna Anna, as well as the Count- 
ess in Nozze di Figaro and as Sen/fa, as well as Rezza or 
Santuzza. In some of the modern dramatic parts, such as 
Santuzza, Mara and Hexe (which two latter parts she 
created), Mrs. Pierson is incomparable and her equal will 
be hard if not impossible to find. In her stead Miss 
Ternina, from Munich, and Miss Reindl, from Berlin, will 
appear here at the expiration of Mrs. Pierson’s contract. 


** 


The dates for the ten performances of Rubinstein’s 
Christus at Bremen, of which I wrote in my last week's 
budget, have been fixed for May 25, 25, 28, 30 and 31 and 
June 3, 4,6,8 and 9. I shall try to attend the premiére. 

x* 


The Stern Conservatory has taken up into its regular 
course of instruction the study of the Janké keyboard. 
Prof. Richard Hansman, whom you may remember as hav- 
ing been the exponent of the system in New York a few 
years ago, has been engaged as teacher of this specialty 
by Professor Gustav Hollaender, the new director of the 
Stern Conservatory. 

* 2 ® 

Our old friend, the handsome baritone Theodore Reich- 
mann, has been engaged by the Berlin Royal Opera House 
intendancy for some appearances ‘‘as guest.” He will be 
heard here about the middle of May in some of his most 
important rdles,such as Flying Dutchman and William 
Tell. 

Marcella Sembrich will sing ‘‘ as guest” in Traviata next 
week,. and Kienzl's Evangelimann is promised for first 
production by the end of next week. 


* # # 


Quite a number of visitors crowded in upon me these 
late days. The most important to you and me was my old 
friend Henry Wolfsohn, the New York manager and im- 


presario, He is a hustler, Mr. Wolfsohn is, and to see him 








scurry around Berlin, making things lively at the Kaiser- 
hof, jumping in and out at the Opera House, listening to ar- 
tists of all kinds and denominations, telephoning, tele- 
graphing and cabling in true American style did my heart 
good. Sofar Mr. Wolfsohn has made an offer to Lilli Leh- 
mann for a spring tournée in 1896, which in all probability 
will be accepted. Then he has seen Weingartner and ar- 
ranged with him to take him ona concert conducting spring 
tournée through the United States as soon as our great 
Kapellmeister will find time and leave of absence to go over 
to America, which I think, however, will not be for sev- 
eral springs to come. Next Wolfsohn arranged for Adele 
Aus der Ohe’s Berlin appearance for early next fall, and 
for Lillian Blauvelt’s Berlin season of 1896-7. Other 
important arrangements and engagements are still pend- 
ing, and I must not talk about them until they are con- 
cluded. I promise, however, to let you know more anon. 
Then therewas Mr. Edward Liebmann, the London man- 
ager, who was here to engage Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, 
for a spring tournée in England, where he is to play the 
Brinsmead piano. I saw both gentlemen, but at present 
writing the bargain has not yet been concluded. 
Next Busoni and his wife called to take leave. They go 
to Finland for the summer, but will return here next fall. 
Furthermore, Fritz Spahr, the Leipsic violinist, called, 
who leaves to-day for the United States on the Hamburg 
steamer, and also intends to return to Europe in the fall. 
Kienzl, the Austrian, and Howard Brockway and James 
K. Pleasants, the American composers, called. So did 
Prof. Julius Hey, the vocal teacher, who wants me to listen 
to one of his American young lady pupils, about whom I 
shall have something to say next week, and so on and 
O. F. 


so on. 





Xaver Scharwenka., 


HIS justly renowned pianist and composer is in 
the West at present on his annual tour. On the oc- 
casion recently of his first appearance in Memphis, Tenn., 
the press was unanimous and unstinted in its praise. The 
following are a few quotations : 

Despite the rain, there was a representative musical audience at 
the Lyceum last night togreet Scharwenka, the great Polish pianist. 
His rendition of Appassionata was superb. Never before in this city 
has such an interpretation of this stupendous work been heard. All 
the majesty and soul of the immortal composer flowed out and filled 
even the most unmusical heart in the attentive audience. —Commer- 
ctal- Appeal. 





The concert was a grand lesson in vocal and instrumental music. 
The piano is sometimes abused, because those who hear the sounds 
coming therefrom often hear the work of those who do not under- 
stand the instrument. Under the wonderful powerof Xaver Schar- 
wenka one appreciates the possibilities of the instrument. His play- 
ing is little short of marvelous. His method issimple. He is beyond 
doubt the greatest master of the piano that has ever appeared in 
Memphis. At the same time there is a matter of fact yet cordial de- 
meanor possessed by him that makes him altogether an ideal enter- 
tainer.— Memphis Scimitar. 


Scharwenka, the famous pianist, displayed his remarkable talent to 
decided advantage. The musician was in thorough harmony with 
his instrument, and his splendid power of interpreting the beauties 
of music made itself apparent to every one of the musical and cul- 
tured audience. His touch is both strong and delicate, and his 
phrasing brings forth a sweet and exquisite charm that wins his 
hearers.—Memphis Times. 

A reception was tendered Herr Scharwenka by the Beethoven Club 
in the club rooms Friday afternoon. The great artist played a 
classical program before a large crowd of the club members. Such 
masterly playing has never been heard by them before. Asa pianist 
and composer he stands second to none. His beautiful legato, 
soulful interpretation and climax powers form a combination found 
in none buta genius. He responded to repeated encoresand left his 
audience worked up to a pitch of enthasiasm seldom experienced. 
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Thursday morning the Nineteenth Century Glee Club was honored 
by a visit from the renowned pianist, composer and conductor, Xaver 
Scharwenka. He was welcomed by a selection from his grand 
opera, Mataswintha, sung by the Glee Club, and to the delight of all 
Herr Scharwenka played, first the overture and then the accompani- 
ments to the solo and chorus. After a few words of thanks for the 
compliment paid him by the Glee Club he sat down to the piano and 
played several selections as only he can play.—Commercial-Appeal. 


Calve.—Madame Calvé has now returned from her 
Russian engagement, which has been very successful. 
She is busy rehearsing at the Paris Opéra Comique Vidal’s 
Guernica, but the work will probably not be given until 
early next month. Madame Calvé made her rentrée on 
Monday, and will remain in Paris until her London en- 
gagement begins—that is to say, if she goes to London 
at all. 


The Dead of Kensal Green.—Mr. F. G. Ed- 
wards has now completed in the Musical Herald the full 
list of the eminent persons buried at Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery, London, of which also he furnishesa plan. The list of 
graves includes those of Mme. Vestris, Tietjens, John 
Braham, Balfe, Wallace, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael 
Costa, Sir George Smart, Sir John Foss, Samuel Lover, 
Hatton, Hullah, Horsley, C. E. Stephens and numerous 
others. 





Yaw’s Triumph. 





Cleveland’s Big Music Hall Crowded to Greet the 
Artist. 


FTER the great triumph Miss Yaw achieved at 
the recent Toronto concert, where the receipts 
amounted to $2,000, the following telegram which came to 
this office from Cleveland, Ohio, will go far to strengthen 
her reputation as an artist and a drawing card: 

Nearly 4,000 people filled Music Hall here at prices $1, $1.50 and $2. 
Yaw carried Cleveland by storm. 

From every city where Miss Yaw has appeared the notices 
and criticisms confirm the claim we made for the young artist 
that she is‘a phenomenal singer, as much by a fine method 
of delivery, a wide and almost incredible range of voice, 
from G below the staff to E in alt, and, what captures her 
audiences as much as her other accomplishments, a singu- 
larly clear, even and sympathetic voice. As in the case of 
Patti, who could never boast of a range as remarkable, 
Miss Yaw’s physique is already an attraction in itself. Her 
lithe form, clear cut features, honest eyes and beautiful 
waving blond hair are accessories to a voice which, in spite 
of unsupported claims of novices, is from all authenticated 
accounts unrivalled at the present day. 

Art, unfortunately, in order to be successful, must be 
closely allied to the money question, and it may be safely 
said that Miss Yaw among the present singers carries also 
the palm in this respect; for her services as a speculation 
to local managers proved to them a source of wealth. 
For the concert on Monday night in Kansas City, where 
she has appeared on several previous occasions this 
winter, she received the munificent sum of $1,000 and 
an enthusiastic greeting. 


Ross Jungnickel. 

ITH this issue of THE MusicaL Courier we 
have the extreme pleasure of introducing Mr. Ross 
Jungnickel, a new orchestral conductor who has recently 
made his home in New York, and who from present indica- 
tions promises to become in a short time a great factor in mu- 
sical circles. Mr .Jungnickel is a young man of thirty-three, 
full of energy, talent and perseverance, coupled with rare 
business tact and ability—qualifications seldom found con- 
centrated in any oneartist. Mr. Jungnickel, furthermore, is 
one of the new school of American born and American bred 
artists who firmly believe that we have just as fine mate- 
rial in this country as can be found abroad, if only given 
the opportunity. Now, Mr. Jungnickel has not been given 
an opportunity, but has with true American spirit created 
for himself an opportunity to prove his worth as an artist 

and conductor of signal ability. 

In a city like New York mediocrity has very little 
chance, and realizing that there only can be room at the 
top of the ladder Mr. Jungnickel has set about to organize 
one of the most superb orchestras ever presented here, 
consisting solely of the first musicians in the city. 

In this endeavor he has been successful beyond expecta- 
tion in bringing about a consolidation of all the most 
prominent artists and orchestral musicians to be found in 
New York, who have heretofore been scattered in the dif- 
ferent orchestras. This new organization has been appro- 
priately named the National Symphony Orchestra, and 
consists of seventy performers. Mr. Jungnickel and his 
new orchestra will be heard for the first time at a series of 
promenade concerts at the Madison Square Garden Am- 
phitheatre, commencing Tuesday, May 21, and to continue 
nightly, with a Sunday afternoon matinée. 

The programs in contemplation are perfect types of the 
higher class of popular music. They comprise, besides a 
large number of interesting novelties, the most charming 
orchestral compositions. 

Judging by the interest already manifested in musical 
circles, these concerts promise to be a great success in 
every way for Mr. Jungnickel and the National Symph- 
ony Orchestra. 

The following is the program for the opening concert : 


Grand march, Queen of Sheba 






Overture, Festival, ......ccccccccccccccccevees 
Norse, Folksongs and Dances............ sescseesseeeeres Soedermann 
First time. 

Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes...........cccceeeeeeceeeeeceecenes Liszt 
INTERMISSION, 

Wagner 


vetted TONG oi.vva svat cctrscdsesscesevenscesscadeastess 
Prayer and Angel Pantomime from Hansel and Gretel.. Humperdinck 
First time. 
Intermezzo, Forget-me-not........ccscerscceccssccsccseceeesss» Macbeth 
String Orchestra. 
First time. 






First RHAPSOY os. ccccccccccsvccccsccccccscccccsesscescecvccscoues Hallen 
Suite, Fairy ScemeS......ccccccccscccccvccccccccccesecsseccocss Massenet 
INTERMISSION, 

Rhapsody, Bepane....ccccccccccccsccscscccccscscccesccscccceees Chabrier 
Waltz, Morning Journal...... --+. Strauss 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival.........-.ssseeveesecses ... Svendsen 


Efforts have been expended to fill the amphitheatre to 
overcrowding the opening night, and by the way orders 
are coming in for boxes and seats this is likely to be 
done. 
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86 RUE LAFAYETTE, April 24, 1895. 


It is not how high you go with your voice, or how low, that tells, but 
what you do with it while going. 
Pupi_s in Stupios HERE IN Paris. 
R. BOUHY’S studio, near the Champs Elysée, 
isa perfect nest of American folks. Among those 
of his pupils well known to us are Lillian Blauvelt, who 
was his faithful pupil four years; Miss Minna Gale and 
Miss Suzanne Adams, of the Paris Opéra. 

Others of promise are M. Devraux, a young tenor; Miss 
Holton, Miss Pevny, Miss Roudebush, Mr. Hunt, of 
Kansas, a baritone; Miss Meyer, an English girl, with a 
mezzo soprano voice ; Miss Reilly, of Philadelphia, intimate 
friend of Miss Adams; Mr. Jackson, of California; Miss 
Hosea, a pretty soprano from Connecticut ; Miss Turner, of 
the Jersey City Tabernacle ; Miss Grace Gregory, the New 
York contralto, whose sister is a painter of some name; 
Miss Shober, a soprano, also a violinist, and pupil of Joa- 
chim; Miss Hubbard, Miss Phillips, Mr. Harvey, of Bos- 
ton; Miss Tennien, of New York, a gifted pupil of Miss 
Emily Winant, the contralto; of St. Thomas’; Mr. Shea, 
Miss Fish, Miss Wood, a beautiful soprano, with a future 
before her ; Miss Wilson, Miss Anderson, very young, with 
much promise; Miss Bell, of Clevelaad, friend of Miss 
Hyde, of Cleveland ; Miss Werkheiser, Miss Ely, a soprano, 
I believe, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York ; 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Edgar Marwin and Miss Day. 

In a recent opera class session were heard to advantage 
Miss Roudebush, Miss Meyer, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Devraux 
and Mr. Hunt in scenes from Les Huguenots, Romeo and 
Juliette and Faust. Miss Roudebush, who is a nervous, 
sympathetic girl, sang with her whole soul, with a vibrant 
and well-posed voice, and, a difficult thing to do in a studio, 
was able to create an illusion in the Huguenots and also as 
Marguerite. Miss Meyer seemed as much at home in the 
roles as if conversing, and the gentlemen showed both 
talent and training. . 

The opera class is held on Mondays. Monsieur Valdajoe 
has charge of the class, which M. Bouhy simply observes, 
often taking part as replique. 

Miss Turner, in speaking of a French musical education, 
says that pupils are not made toworkat home. She simply 
wasted her time at home. Pupils do not settle down to 
study, and teachers do not compel them. The French 
sense of perfection is soserious that unconsciously students 
become so. She believes that singers should consider 
themselves as members of a family, help and bear with 
and sympathize with each other, and that all pettiness and 
jealousy should be banished from among them. She also 
believes in singers being able to play their own accompani- 
ments. 

Mr. Shea is from Pittsburg and is now engaged at the 
Royal Opera, The Hague. Miss Reilly is an exceedingly 
pretty blonde, and in America was a pupil of Kirschner. 
She is busy with the study of French rdéles, and is a strong 
adherent of the Yersin phono-rhythmic method of losing 
the foreign accent, a method which Mr. Bouhy also ad- 
vocates, 

Mr. Bouhy is young, strong, forceful, vibrant, with a 
splendid baritone voice, which he absolutely refuses to use in 
public on account of the distractions that personal achieve- 
ment brings to the professor. He stopped stage-life in the 
midst of a brilliant career. His life and work are devoted 
to teaching, and more about his interesting plans and 
systems will be later given here. He does not believe 
much in concerts and séances tor pupils, claiming that the 
distractions and excitements attendant are more harmful 
than beneficial to the study life. (A teacher may err in 
being too modest and quiet. Pupils, especially American 
pupils, grow restive under the pressure of merit alone. 
They must have a little ‘‘ show-off,” and if concert pro- 
grams are made a résumé of classroom work, there need 
not be much extra effort. Besides, singing before people 


brings serenity and self-poise, necessary gifts for a singer.) 

Toréador in Carmen, Mephistophele, Noce de Figaro, 
Don Cesar de Bazan, Pygmalion, Maitre Wolfram, 
Pardon de Ploérmel and Paul and Virginia are some of 





the réles and operas in which Mr. Bouhy was known, both 
in opera and opera comique, in Paris and at Liege, where 
hecommenced. More anon. 

A few weeks ago readers of Tue MusicaL Courier saw 
announcement of the decoration of M. Signor Trabadello, 
a young Spaniard, who has become a leading factor 1n Paris 
as a vocal teacher. 

Perhaps the closest tie between Mr. Trabadello and us at 
present is that he is teacher of the voice which has capti- 
vated the wealthiest girl in the world, and an American at 
that, Miss Anna Gould. One of the favored, and indeed 
one of the best looking, portraits in the studio is that of the 
young Count Castellane, whois a passionate lover of music, 
and has a light tenor voice of great flexibility and much 
sweetness, which he uses with expression. A careful and 
conscientious student, he was always regular in his hours 
and painstaking in preparation of hislessons. His prefer- 
ence was for the sentimental romance in song. A ro- 
mance from Les Amants de Veronne, by Marquis d'Ivry, 
was one of his great favorites. 

Mr. Richard Peters, the young society New Yorker, a 
great friend of George Gould—in fact, ‘‘ best man” at the 
wedding of Miss Anna—was alsoa pupilhere. Fora lei- 
sure hour American he is a very good student, very fond of 
music and has a fine baritone voice. Other interesting 
people who are studying voice with M. Trabadello simply 
as amateurs are the Comte Pécy (Pechi), nephew of the 
Pope ; the Marquise Wentworth, who is also an artist and 
has had pictures not only accepted at the Luxembourg, but 
bought by the State; Mr. Campbell, one of the Pope's 
chamberlains, who devotes the seasons not occupied by 
ecclesiastical duties to study in Paris. His sister, who with 
her mother is living here, is also cultivating a nice soprano 
voice. The Infanta Eulalie has also developed sweet so- 
prano tones here; also the Duchess de Morny, the Prin- 
cesse Murat, a mezzo soprano, and Baron de Bhar, officier 
d'escort to the Emperor of Germany, a favorite amateur in 
Berlin. 

Of interesting professionals Gayarre, the famous Spanish 
tenor, although much older than his professor, took counsel 
of him in regard to tenor methods, and Tamagno has done 
the same. Jean de Reszké is a firm friend of Trabadello 
and has recently testified to his faith as singer by placing 
under his care unreservedly for vocal training Mlle. Adel- 
sten,a young polonaise singer of whose future he is solic- 
itous. 

M. Mierzwinzki, Kammersinger to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and Austria, is here at present having some defects 
of his voice removed. He takes lessons mornings and after- 
noons and is an indefatigable but judicious student. His 
voice is very like Tamagno’s. Gerard Gerome, of whom you 
know in connection with the Marie Tempest Company, is 
back here having finishing touches put to his vocal educa- 
tion. Selier has been having vocal repairs done also. Peru- 
gini, Lillian Russell’s present husband, was with Trabadello 
for three years. Fay Templeton and Florence Monteith were 
both his pupils. Gordon Bennett and the Prince of Wales 
are among his friends. 

Born in Madrid, Trabadello was sent by the state to study 
at Rome and Milan, also in Paris. He is a prix de Rome 
pupil, began teaching at fifteen, and created Cowen’s 
Signa at Milan and les Amants de Veronne at Madrid. 


Li. 


In Delle Sedie’s studio are a number of young people, not 
one of whom has a false method or could have it. When 
you want to find the pure, unadulterated column of air 
with a song floating out upon it go hear a voice that Delle 
Sedie is satisfied with. They can sing from 7 in the morn- 
ing to 7 at night without feeling voice weary. There is no 
fanning or blasting or panting after the song. It is all 
easy as talking in rhyme. Seventy-two years of age, 
Delle Sedie’s voice to-day is pure, easy and melodious. 
(Oh, for Delle Sedie, thirty, and in New York!) In 
his salon this afternoon he sang a Traviata duo with Mr. 
Ribolla, of Cincinnati. Leaning against the pianocorner, 
his hands clasped easily, a rim of white silk trimming the 
velvet studio cap, his brown cheeks flushed, the dark eyes 
flashing, the soft warmth, the accent, the expression of the 
olden days all there, one felt the beauty of the method 
that does not ‘‘ yell nor gargle nor scoop,” and that sus- 
tains, instead of breaking, through the years. 

There are people in New York who have it too: Madame 
Ashforth, Madame Bella Thomas-Nichols, Miss Nora Green 
and Miss Hilke, for example. 

Delle Sedie’s is a regular school of solfege, acting, lan- 
guage and voice. Among his pupils are many interesting 
people. 

Mr. Ribolla has been in Paris about nine months with his 
wife, who is a Marchesi pupil. Both went first to England, 
where they studied with Shakespeare. They stay herea 
year longer then return to England to polish in English 
music, thence to the States. Their intended field is con- 
cert and oratorio work. 

Mr. Ribolla was a young business man of Cincinnati, who 
refreshed his spirits by singing duets with an extremely 
pretty girl, one of the most gifted pupils of the Cincinnati 
College of Music. Cupid kept time and turned the music 
so well that they decided to keep him at it always, They 





were married and commenced the study of music seriously. 
Mrs. Ribolla’s distinctions in the Collegeof Music have been 
already recounted. Of German descent, with a light, clear 
flexible soprano, very similar in quality to that of Augusta 
Schiller, of New York, she sings with special grace her 
German songs, which, as with Miss Schiller, are delight- 
fully free from the heavy jowlings of the indigenous 
Teutons. Mr. Ribolla has a remarkably beautiful bari- 
tone voice. Dramatic, of Italian descent and very hand- 
some, Italian opera would undoubtedly be his forte, but 
for his obligation to that same little Cupid chap, who must 
be kept in his position as family conductor, and so the field 
of concert and oratorio is chosen instead. 

Mr. Olof Lemon, of Stockholm, is a tenor of gift and 
stage experience for whom his professor predicts much. 

Miss Mary Carrington has one of those easy, breathless, 
bird-like voices which makes uninterested and uninteresting 
people stop and listen and which the true Italian method 
develops. A tiny girl, her voice can fill big spaces without 
effort, and she does not know what it is to feel throat 
fatigue. 

‘*I donot sing at all as I did when IJ came,” she says. 
‘*It is not at all the same voice, because I use it different- 
ly.” She goes to America to sing in concert, but returns 
later to prepare fully for the stage. She has sung here in 
Salle d’ Harcourt with success. Her répertoire is Faust, 
Romeo and Juliet, Les Huguenots, Manon, Aida, Lakmé, 
&c. Miss Amy Fay was her instrumental teacher at home. 
Her mother, Mrs. C. D. Carrington, was a well-known 
singer in Chicago, their home, 

Mr. C. Lawrence Seker, choirmaster of the American 
Church, in Paris, Mme. Bjorksten, teacher of Miss Yaw, 
Mme. Bella Thomas-Nichols, of New York, Miss Munger, 
of Boston, Miss Fry, of Boston, M. Teza, M. Bjorksten, 
M. Furstenberg, M. Gignot are others of the Delle Sedie 
Miss Yaw also blesses him for wise council. 

(To be continued.) 


circle. 


A CHARMING DINNER PARTY. 

This Mr. Percy Jackson mentioned above is son of Col. 
J. P. Jackson, of California, who was sub-treasurer under 
Mr. Harrison's administration, one of the best thinkers 
and writers of his time, who was offered cabinet positions 
under Grant and Harrison, but whose ill health has always 
kept him in California. Percy was never out of the State 
until he came abroad under advice of Agramonte, Dvordk 
and Mr. MacDowell. For a boy, being only nineteen, he 
has a phenomenal bass voice. He is to stay five years with 
M. Bouhy. He works hard all day with diction, French, 
singing, piano and solfege. In fourteen months he has not 
missed a lesson except during a two weeks’ visit to Bay- 
reuth. The first six months he had four lessons a week. 
Nothing is being spared to make his life a success, and he 
is seconding all kind efforts. 

With Mr. Jackson in Paris, also a vocal student, is a 
cousin, Mr. Edgar Marwin, son Mr. Marwin, who will be 
remembered, as Consul at Vancouver, was the American 
centre of the British colony for many years. By reason of 
a few years difference in age and family ties, Mr. Marwin 
has constituted himself guardian and preceptor of Percy, 
seeing that he does not overwork and counseling and sym- 
pathizing with the young man generally for his best good. 
Himself a passionate music lover with excellent baritone 
voice, intense dramatic spirit and training and working 
with the same teacher, his aid is very material. 

By way of refreshment in a season of close study, on the 
occasion of his last birthday, Mr. Marwin organized a most 
charming dinner party in honor of his cousin. Ten very 
charming young ladies, American and English, all musical, 
assisted in the honors, and two sweet mothers acted as 
chaperones. Mr. Marwin,who was brought up in the enter- 
tainment spirit of his father’s hospitable home, is a host par 
excellence. The affair, whose smallest details were ar- 
ranged by his order, was a model of grace and skill worthy 
of an older man. The exquisite taste, free from extrava- 
gance or excess, which is a feature of French living, was 
apparent at the table. Music and song and story followed, 
and when the agreeable evening ended, no doubt more 
than one of the pretty guests refleeted, ‘‘ What a pity that 
such domestic gifts should be wasted on a young celiba- 
taire!” 

Among the young ladies were the Misses Minor, who are 
studying both vocal and instrumental music, the former 
with Trabadello, the latter with Monsieur Breitner. In- 
deed at a recent concert in which M. Breitner himself was 
prevented from appearing, he intrusted the important 
artistic duty to Miss Judith Minor as being one of his most 
proficient representatives. Her reception certified his 
judgment, and a second appearance, in which she played 
Godard’s Valse Chromatique, was an equal success. Miss 
Clarke, of Philadelphia, the Misses Guthrie and Miss West 
were also guests. 

In speaking of Wagner’s music Miss West said that travel- 
ing in Scandinavia was the best Wagner education she 
ever had. A habit they have there of singing five-voiced 
unisons with organ accompaniment gives the effect of 
supernatural voicing, or the voice of gods surrounded by 
the music of nature, which envelops without obscuring. 
Then, too, nature voices there are all different from ours. 
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The solitude is so intense, the countries are so sparsely 
populated, the trees, winds, rocks, spaces, hills, all speak 
in mysterious grandeur which evokes spirit forces. The 
voices of nature there are supernatural. To a genius like 
Wagner they spoke inspiration. One hears Wagner with 
new ears, after having been in Norway and Sweden. 

‘ Yes, and one hears al] music with new ears after having 
I am not sosure but that one sees the world 
All music is atmos- 


heard Wagner. 
with new eyes after having heard him. 
phere, which envelopes, presses, colors, creates and changes 
moods, mirages event, breaks the heart, mends the soul, 
stirs passion to madness and charges the being with intan- 
gible force; but Wagner's music lifts bodily the horizon 
line itself; lifts it, pushes it, puts it away, out, beyond— 
yes, out of sight, even, in the awful infinity—creating new 
atmospheres, new forces, new pressures, giving more dis- 
tance, more depth, more intensity ; thrilling the nerves to 
fierce possibility, tearing, maddening and unsatisfying. 
New beings of thought are conceived, leaving only unrest 
and longing and still greater desire. 

‘God only knows what purpose he intends served by this 
Some important part in the 
spiritual progress that is dawning upon the earth. A reso- 
lution to the shrieking dominant is inevitable. It cannot 
stand as itis. Itis impossible. Had Wagner had the soul 
of Beethoven the chaos would have resolved into divine 
consummation long ago, and a new world of perfect shape 
would have been born. Is a greater Beethoven to come?” 

We are indebted to M. Colonne for, I believe, the first 
hearing of Rheingold fragments in Paris, given on two 
consecutive Sundays. The parts chosen were the scene 


weird and uncanny power. 





between the daughters of the Rhine and A/éerich, the 
gnome; /Vo/an's dream of glory—his first view and proud 
contemplation of Walhalla; the brewing of the gods; 
trouble over the loss of the gold ; the entry into Walhalla, 
and the coming of night—night typical of night, typical of 
still greater night. What's the use of talking about it? 
It’s like looking through eternity. 

The translation was by Mr. Alfred Ernst. 
were taken by French artists, among them Mlle. Marcella 
Pregi and M. Fournets, who so ably interpreted scenes in 
the Berlioz Faust and other lyric dramas at the Chatelet, 
and Mile. Eléonore Blanc, one of the most reliable of the 


The solos 


concert singers here. 

In connection was given, for the first time, also a scene 
from William Ratcliff, not by Mascagni, but bya M. X. 
Leroux, a pupil of Massenet who has written some very 
clever things, among them the music to Sardou’s Cleopatra 
and the cantata Endymion, which won for him the Prix de 
Rome. The tableau was the encounter and duel between 
Ratcliff and Douglas, and the murder of Marze and killing 
of himself by the * hero,” who had already murdered two 
others in jealous frenzy. One must imagine the spirit of a 
man who, with the pictures of two victims in his eyes, and 
himself grievously wounded, faces two more (one of them 
his lover), iu order to imagine the music which M, Leroux 
has put into shape. M. Fournets was the Ra/c/i/, and it 
could not have been in better hands. There were five prin- 
cipal motives in the tableau--the theme of Ra/c/iff, one 
representing the scene of the encounter, the theme of 
Douglas, one of the spectres and one of Marz. The 
original poem was one of the early poems of Heinrich 
Overture of Patrie by Bizet, overture of Phedre 
a Grieg 


Heine. 
by Massenet, the Beethoven C minor concertw, 
concerto, a Chopin nocturne and a gavot of Hiandel’s by 
M. Raovl Pugno, made memorable a fitting close to a 
memorable season of scenic concert that has raised mu- 
sical intelligence to a plane from which it can never go 
back. 

Think what a debt Musical Progress owes these four 
gifted chefs, Colonne, Lamoureux, Taffanel and D' Harcourt, 
who have opened up such vistas of the unknown in music 
for the past year, and coaxed unwilling and indifferent, 
eyes to look by reason of the grace and skill in selection 
and the perfection of their execution ! 

Meantime the Guilmant concerts at the Trocadero con- 
tinue to draw large houses, and the programs are of the 
At a recent one was played for the first 
Itis a 


highest order. 
time M. Guilmant’s new fifth sonata for the organ. 
beautiful work, all the motives interesting and original, 
and it would seem as if all possible resources of the king 
into action. There is not a 
It is certainly destined to 


of instruments were called 
banal strain in the composition. 
be a favorite 
** # 
I woke in the night and the reom was flooded with the 
richest springtide moonlight | have everseen. The delicate 
traceries of the beams falling through curtains lay about 
the floor, and in panels against the walls, as if painted by 
fairies, grotesque shapes, romantic forms and artistic lines 
fairly stood out in relief. Colors in the room were all over- 
laid by the exquisite weird sheen. Outside were the dense 
velvet blue of space, great stars hanging about among 
chimney pots and roof tops, the great silver ball, heavy 
with mystery and glory and love, scarcely able to move— 
I thought, ‘* Was ever such a beautiful world!" 
I fell asleep and when I woke again the room was flooded 
with the sunlight glory. Everything the same only differ- 
ent! There were the same squares and traceries on floor 





| and wall, the same shapings and formings of suggestive 
| lines, the glory of golden instead of silver light overlaying 
the colors in the room. Outside the impenetrable turquoise 
of space, specks of fleecy cloud falling about the chimneys, 
| the great glorious golden source—I thought was ever such 
| a beautiful world! 

That's just the way it is with the playing of Paderewski 
Fannig Epcar Tuomas, 


and Pugno. 








The Manuscript Society Dinner. 
HE Manuscript Society gave its third annual 
dinner at Morello’s in West Twenty-ninth street 
Friday night, the chair of honor being occupied by Mr. 
Gerrit Smith, president of the society. 

Mr. Garrett P. Serviss responded to the toast The 
Music of the Stars. Dr. Holbrook Curtiss delivered an 
humorous address entitled Voices Repaired. Miss 
Laura Sedgwick had something to say on Women in 
Music; the Rev. Dr. Robert Bruce Clark spoke on The 
Clergyman's End of It, and other speakers included Dr. 
S. M. Penfield and Mr. Charles Barnard. Some musical 
numbers fell to the duty of Miss May Lyle Smith. 

The guests each sipped from the loving cup, and those 
present included Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Dressler, Rudolph 
Aronson, A. F. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Dean, 
Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Howson, Mrs. E. 
Marcy Raymond, Homer N. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
G. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Jardine, Sumner Salter, De Borden 
Wilmot and W. W. Whiddit. 

The Manuscript Society will hold its annual meeting for 
the election of officers next Monday night, May 20, at the 
St. Cloud Hotel, and upon this occasion the board will also 
decide the date for holding a National Congress of Musi- 
cians in New York, as stated in the last issue of Tue Mu- 
sicAL CouriER. Delegates will be invited from the chief 
provincial cities. 








Carl Wittig’s Views on the Fight. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

HAVE for some time watched with great interest 

the dispute that is going on in the columns of THe 
MusicaL Courter between the American throat specialists 
and the Italian singing teachers, and would request you to 
allow me a little space in your valuable journal to say a few 
words in regard to it. 

The disputants on either side are both in the right, and 
also both in the wrong ; it only depends on how you look at 
it. The throat specialists claim that the singing teachers 
are humbugs, and the singing teachers retaliate by saying 
that the throat specialists are ditto. 

Well, I am glad to say that neither of them deserves such 
a complimentary epithet, for the former can learn a great 
deal from the latter, and also vice versa. 

But to prove: Is the singer made? No! Not all the 
anatomical science in the world, nor that very visionary 
thing called the old Italian singing method, ever made a 
single great singer. Why? Because the great singer, like 
the poet, is born, not made. 

What are the essential qualifications then which the 
singer must possess? He must possess some of the essen- 
tial qualifications of the great composer. What are the 
essential qualities that go to make up the genius of a great 
composer? ‘They are: Intellectual power or creative 
strength, dramatic fire or intensified emotion, depth of 
soul sentiment. Of these three great qualities the great 
singer must possess the two last mentioned. 

He does not require intellectual power, because he does 
not create, but he must absolutely possess dramatic fire and 
passionate intensity, and above everything he must be en- 
dowed with depth of soul sentiment in order to be able to 
interpret the divine inspirations of the great composers that 
were penned while often the hot tears of emotion were 
trickling upon the music sheets on which they were writ- 
ing. Only those gifted with genius can do this. 

There are many who possess that noblest of all instru- 
ments, a good natural voice, yet they never become more 
than mediocre performers upon it, because they lack these 
all important qualifications. Out of a thousand singers 
there is sometimes scarcely one who is gifted with genius, 
and it is he or she who carries off the grand prize and be- 
comes the great artist of world-wide fame. ‘The others will 
never rise above the mechanical phrase of their art, and 
while they may succeed in astounding the world with their 
vocal technic, will never sway the hearts of mankind, for 
the sacred flame does not burn within them, and conse- 
quently they will never be able to rise above a certain 
sickly sentimentality of the milk and water kind. 

There are some vocal teachers who claim that they have 
a special patent method by which they can (by some mys- 
terious process) pump any quantity of artistic expression 
and sentiment intoa singer. These people are the general 
humbugs of the profession. There is an accepted vocal 
method by which singers for ages have been trained in the 
rudiments and in the fundamental principals of their art. 
Yet there is no secret about this method, any more than 
there is about a piano or a violin method. Its practical 





rules have been laid down by well-known teachers of various 





nationalities in numerous instruction books and treatises 
on the human voice, and anyone can study them who de- 
sires todoso. They contain some valuable hints in regard 
to tone, formation, timbre, execution, breathing and the 
treatment of the vocal registers, all of which are backed 
up by the practical test of experience. But there it ends. 
Nothing more than this can be gained by mechanical 
means. 

The real art, the soul of the art—in other words, the 
genius and the inspiration—cannot be reached through me- 
chanical means. The artist teacher must transmit his own 
artistic magnetism to the pupil directly. 

When Marguerite throws herself at the foot of the altar, 
after having been betrayed and deserted by /aus?, and 
having brought about the death of her dearly beloved 
brother Valentine, does she require the mysterious me- 
chanical training of certain vocal muscles in order to give 
vent to the unspeakable suffering, the inteuse anguish and 
remorse that is pent up in her soul? How absurd! As 
well say that the fond mother whoclasps her dying infant 
to her bosom requires first to study the mysterious use of 
certain vocal muscles in order to give vent to the pitiful 
grief and the despair that take possession of her when she 


finds that death has claimed her darling child. No! It is 
the soul of the artist that must speak. 
Would you know what makes the great composer? Gen- 


ius and suffering! Would you know who are the artists 
that can best interpret the immortal works of the great 
composers? The men and women whose genius has 
passed through the refining fire of suffering! Here lies 
the true secret, and here only ! 

And now to the claim of the Italians to vocal supremacy. 
While their climate may have something to do with the 
superiority of their voices, it is principally by their national 
characteristics that they are fitted to become eminent 
singers. They are above everything an emotional people, 
full of fire and dramatic intensity of feeling, and while it 
cannot be said that their composers possess the grand and 
majestic intellectual qualities of the great German giants, 
yet their works are full of fiery passion and depth of sen- 
timent, and their vocalists are fully able to interpret the 
characteristics of their national music. 

Their singers, however, hold by no means a monopoly on 
genius. There are many singers of other nationalities who 
not only possess dramatic fire and passion to an eminent 
degree, but many 9f them even surpass the Italians in 
depth of sentiment. Nor canit be said that the Italians 
are especially entitled to great credit for having brought 
out the largest number of great singers, because for ages 
the gifted of all nations have flocked to them for instruc- 
tion, to the exclusion of the artist-teachers of other nation- 
alities. And what countless numbers have flocked to 
Italy, expecting that this coveted prize called ‘* genius” 
might there be picked up in the streets, and have returned 
no wiser than when they went! 

In conclusion, then, I would say to all the disputants: 
Let there be peace among you. Do not desecrate the 
chaste, beautiful and sublime temple of art by your bitter 
invectives, but worship in its divine precincts in harmony 
and good fellowship. Science and art willever progress 
hand in hand without one trespassing on the domain of the 
other. Cart Wirtic. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1895. 





Wallace B. Curtis.—Mr. Wallace B. Curtis, a rising 
young baritone of this city, sang with great success in the 
opera Joseph at White Plains, N. Y., recently. His 
impersonation of /acod was highly spoken of by New York 
critics present. The opera proved a great success. 

Miss Louise Topping.—Miss Louise Topping, of this 
city, who has been spending some time in New Haven, 
where she sang ata recital given by Mr. Arthur S. G. Van 
der Linde, has returned to New York and, resumed her 
studies with E. A. Hayes. The New Haven recital was 
very successful. Mr. Van der Linde is also a pupil of Mr. 


Hayes. 
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CHARLES LUNN IN LONDON, 
Care of Messrs Rocers, & Berners Street, 

SIR MORELL MACKENZIE says—*A worthy representative of 
what I believe not only to be the best, but the oa/y method of tiain- 
ing the singing voice.” ; , 

REV. T. KELLY, S. J., says— The correct action of the ventricles 
seems to have been known to Galen as early as the second century ; 
the credit ot en ypatendar | their use belongs to Mr. LUNN.” 

JOHN RUSKIN says—“I am especially glad to see the use you 
make of what 1 have been trying to teach about color, and the 
extent to which you show that the same truths hold as to sound,’ 
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H. W. Greene on American Music. 


R. H. W. Greene, the principal of the vocal 

department of the Metropolitan College of Music, 

has just completed a course of lectures before the students 

of the college and their friends on The Development of 
American Song. 

In writing these lectures Mr. Greene was evidently 
moved by the same spirit that prompts the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution and the Colonial Dames—by a 
desire to trace a genealogy for what is now being called 
the ‘‘ School of American Music’’; and so well did he do 
this through a course of five delightful evenings that we 
saw the Muse of American Music developed from a prim 
Puritan maiden into a very up-to-date young woman in all 
the glory of big sleeves and the latest skirt, seven yards wide 
and crinolined to the latest degree, who bids fair at no far 
distant day to carry off the honors over her European 
sisters, as American girls do in other fields. 

Starting with a repertory of five or six psalm tunes he 
led his audiences gradually up to a school of American 
composers which any country might be proud to claim. 
From a few psalm tunes to the extensive repertory of 
American songs of the present day is along step for a little 
over a century ; but Mr. Greene showed how it had been 
taken, with William Billings as a pioneer and such men 
as Dudley Buck, Reginald de Koven, Arthur Foote, Jules 
Jordan, Ethelbert Nevin and others in the front ranks of 
to-day. Each lecture was illustrated with songs peculiar 
to the period under consideration. 

The first evening was devoted to the Songs of the Puri- 
tans. Little could be expected from this period, as the 
Puritans were sternly opposed to all forms of * singing 
with a lively voyce,” and allowed only a few psalm tunes to 
be used in their churches. Nevertheless, Mr. Greene suc- 
ceeded in giving some quaint illustratrations of the old 
Puritan songs, showing the curious impromptu quavers and 
cadenzas so dear to the hearts of our colonial ancestors. 
The most interesting of these songs were Cold Winter and 
On Springfield Mountain. 

The second lecture treated of the Songs of the Revolu- 
tion and extended to the second decade of the present 
century. It was during this period that Wm. Billings, the 
pioneer American composer, did his work. Although the 
old Puritan spirit had relaxed enough to allow of some 
original writing, it was mostly in the line of sacred com- 
positions ; most of the war songs of this period being 
American words set to old English tunes. It is to Billings 
and his contemporariesthat we owe the singing schools, 
which were the foundation of our present musical culture. 
Some of the old ‘‘ fuging " pieces of Billings were rendered 
in illustration and afforded much amusement ; also an ode 
of welcome to Washington, first sung at Boston in 1793 by 
the Stoughton Musical Society, and not rendered again un- 
til 1893 at the World's Fair, at Chicago, by the direct de- 
scendants of the same society, this rendering at the Metro- 
politan College of Music being the third, so far as known. 

The third evening was devoted to the Songs of Peace, 
dating from about 1820 to 1860. The illustrations of this 
period showed the influences of the operatic and oratorio 
performances which were now being given in the different 
principal cities. Decided strides had been made in melody 
writing, but the accompaniments were still very simple, no 
attempts at harmonization being made. It was also during 
this period that the various singing organizations, like the 
Perkins family, the Hutchinson family, the Baker-Barker 
family and others started on their tours, and Mr. Greene 
read some very interesting extracts from a letter from Mr. 
H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, on the experiences of himself 
and brothers on their trips. A number of the pieces sung 
by these organizations were rendered by a double quartet 
and proved very interesting. 

The fourth evening was devoted to the Civil War period, 
the songs of which were classified under two heads—the 
civil songs and the warsongs. Among the former were 
selections from Harrison Millard, Henry C. Work, Stephen 
Foster, Alfred H. Pease and others. Although these songs 
would not be classed among the musicianly compositions 
of the present day, they were heartily received by the 
audience, both because they represented the stage of de- 
velopment immediately preceding the present period and 
because of the early associations awakened ; they had been 
the lullabies or the youthful repertories of many in the 
audience. The war songs, of course, have a value pecu- 


liarly their own, and cannot be judged by the same rules 
as other compositions, but the illustrations served to arouse 
much enthusiasm. 

The evening of the last lecture was one of special delight 
and instruction. This period Mr. Greene showed to be 
rich in compositions that hold their own in comparison with 
any modern writings and that promise much for the 
future. In illustration were sung selections from Dudley 
Buck, Arthur Foote, Jules Jordan, Reginald de Koven, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Harry Rowe Shelley and others. Mr. 
Greene did honor to the women composers, who are now 
becoming prominent, by the rendering of one of Mrs. H. M. 
H. Beach’s compositions. 

When Mr. Frank Hunter Potter appeared to give an illus- 
tration by Jules Jordan he precipitated a little surprise 
upon Mr. Greene in some brief remarks, by claiming that 
he had been too modest in his enumeration of modern com- 
posers to the neglect of some very creditable compositions 
by college people, and asked permission to sing No Longer 
Sleep, a tenor song recently written by Mr. Greene, and 
which Mr. Potter has been singing with great success dur- 
ing the winter. Dr. John C. Griggs then sang The Brook 
Song, by Caia Aarup, a member of the college faculty, 
and Mr. Greene followed with The Stars, by Mrs. M. 
McCracken Purdy, a pupil of the college. 

All who have had the pleasure of listening to this series 
of lectures feel that Mr. Greene deserves great credit for 
thus establishing the pedigree of American song. Enough 
was said to prove that, while we have been influenced by 
the music of other nations—and what country has not ?— 
we still have worked along lines showing some individ- 
uality and leaving us much to hope for in the future. It is 
understood that this series was an elaboration of one even- 
ing’s lecture, when the illustrations would necessarily be 
somewhat curtailed ; but even ina condensed form, it could 
not fail to instruct and entertain all who are interested in 
whatever pertains to the quaint in history and the growth 
of culture in this country. 








Amateur No. 2 Gives Advice. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
LEASE let me say a word to the individuals 
who are responsible for this breeze that is shaking so 
terribly the dry bones of the vocal world. 

Will you men never listen toreason? What do you want 
to know for? The only thing you need to know is that it is 
not a vocal student’s business to know. It took me two 
years and a half to find that out, notwithstanding the fact 
that my teacher often said to me: ‘‘ Why do you persist in 
reading all those books (Randegger, Helmholtz, Root, 
Seiler, Garcia, &c.)? What you want is to sing, and do it 
justasItellyou. Ifyou cannot I'll tell you and show you 
again, and you just practice until youcan. No living being 
can write it for anyone, and those that sing the best don't 
know how they doit.” Now, then, I am content and rest- 
ing secure in the belief that practice is all I need, and the 
know how and why and whichis wholly unnecessary. 

You discontented wranglers will go on with your ques- 
tioning and investigating, experimenting with muscles and 
spines and all the rest of your inwards, until you will find 
out some day ; and then the sad hour will have come, for 
you will know and the secret will have been dissipated. 
Stop it and let us alone in our mystery. 

Mr. Instrumentalist, I dread your name; gravest fore- 
bodings unnerve me as I wonder what you may yet be ‘‘ in- 
strumental” in drawing out from some of these mystery- 
enveloped vocal destructors. What a break it was for you 
to declare that Mme. D’Arona and all the rest of them know 
nothing whatever about the old Italian method! Didn't 
you know with what an array of names and dates culled 
from the encyclopedia she could confront you? And, then, 
don't you know that method has come down in its purity 
by means of oral tradition? Nota word has been varied 
during the centuries; not an idea left out, and heaven 
knows, not one added ; everything not written in a book, 
for time and meddling babblers to change, but transmitted 
from teacher to pupil through all the generations, never 
tampered with, never adjusted to different countries, races 
and different styles of music, never modified to suit a 
rising pitch, larger halls, heavier instrumentation and the 
innumerable vicissitudes through which ‘* music, heavenly 
maid” has passed ; and now we have it in all its pristine 
elegance and beauty, a refreshing bit of old-time excellence 


to stand as a memorial of reproof to these degenerate, pro- 
What do we want with aught else? Is it 
likely ever to be improved upon? It was a method for 
peculiar circumstances and special conditions. Those 
lazy, effeminate old castrati with their unnatural voices 
were developed to a remarkable degree by it, and to the 
thin tone of the primitive orchestras of their day sang 
music that entranced their hearers (so tradition says) ; 
therefore it is just the method by which our virile tenors, 
baritones and basses and our womanly sopranos and con- 
traltos should be trained to sing with strong resonant tone 
against our multitudinous orchestras and our sonorous pipe 
organs. 

Mr. Instrumentalist, go and study logic; goto Mme. 
D’Arona’s studio or that of some other teacher whu knows 
all about the old Italian method, and reverently make your 
obeisance to it as it is taught there and nowhere else. I 
want to tell you of the satisfaction which I enjoy in my 
possession of this magic old Italian method. 

My teacher—pitiable fact—is an American. Yet he has 
the old Italian method all right ; he spent nearly seven years 
in Germany learning it of a buxom, elderly Frau there. So 
you see how directly I have been receiving it from the un- 
polluted source, and also with what hope I look forward to 
the time when my strident, nasal, Yankee tone will rival 
the tones which used to emanate from the mouths of those 
fat old eunuchs in faraway sunny Italy. 

Then as to John Howard. What makes him talk so 
much? And why can he not learn that his new discov- 
eries and his certainty of information, his freedom from the 
ordinary vocal cant, his lucid explanations of processes, 
and all his other latter day American sense are entirely out 
of p!ace within the charmed precincts sacred to tradition- 
ary mystery and physiological nonsense? Mr. Howard, 
why will you keep on trying to attract attention to yourself 
when you know you are guilty of that most teinous vocal 
crime, that of being an American? Nobody wants to hear 
from you. Our silver and our gold are not for you. We 
do not propose to swallow any of your sense ; our throats 
are open only to the nonsense that comes from a foreign 
clime. America is the breeding ground for gulls, but no 
Yankee can capture them. The proper trap for that is a 
‘*De” ora‘‘ Von,” a‘‘ski” or an ‘‘i.” Hunt for the one 
whose name begins with one of the former or ends with one 
of the latter, and there you will find a great bevy of the 
gulls eagerly devouring whatever he may be dispensing. 

Erratic is no name to fitly characterize you for expecting 
to feed any of this crowd with your plain viands. The 
proper caper for you is to shut your erratic individuality up 
at home and keep your wise old mouth still. You need 
never expect forgiveness for your audacity in exposing to 
ridicule the scientific stupidities of those who are stuffing 
our American gulls. Here, though, is a peculiarly asinine 
specimen ; what can you say toit? A lady teacher in our 
public schools here, trying to induce me the other day to 
intrust myself to her vocal instructress, who resides in a 
city of 150,000 inhabitants not far from here, and who 
teaches the old Italian method pure and simple, informed 
me that the first thing one must learn in order to sing prop- 
erly is that ‘‘the diaphragm stretches the vocal cords” ; 
and that one must also learn to avoid that ‘ disagreeable 
nasal tone by practicing to keep the uvula from dropping 
down upon the vocal cords and thus sending their vibra- 
tions out through the nose.” ‘That instructress has spent 
years in Europe and is preparing to return thither for fur- 
ther knowledge this summer. 

What can you hope to do for us, Mr. Howard, with your 
plain fare, when highly spiced sweetmeats like that are 
within easy reach? Your case is hopeless. I tried to as- 
sist ‘‘ Amateur” in raising a chorus of disapproval that 
should drown your discordant fulminations ; but you see 
that our efforts are vain; one after another of your oppo- 
nents has left the field declaring he will have nothing more 
to say to or of you, and ultimately silence will reign o’er 
all ‘‘ the ringing plains of windy Troy,” save for you and 
Instrumentalist. Better stick that feather in your cap, put 
your trumpet away and go home. AMATEUR No, 2. 


gressive days. 





Bologna Wagner Society.—The Bologna Wag- 
ner Society gives a Wagner festival annually on the return 
of spring. At the last the program was composed of ex- 
cerpts from the Nibelungen Cyclus. Signora Ada Adini 
sang Elizabeth's Prayer from Tannhiuser ; then there was 
the Prologue to the Meistersinger, the Prologue to Parsifal, 
the latter for the first time in Italy. Giuseppe Martucci 
was the conductor. 








Just Published: Elementary Principles of Harmony, 
for School and Self-Instruction, by DR. S. JADASSOHN. Cloth, $1.50 


The eminent theorist, Herr Jadassohn, has finally given to the 
world an elementary Harmony Book which is certain to have the 
largest circulation of any work of its kind. His ‘‘Manual of Har- 
mony "’ is known and used everywhere, but it issomewhat voluminous 
and minute, except for those who intend to pass from it intothe study 
of Counterpoint, etc. The Elementary Harmony, however, is pre- 
cisely adapted for self-instruction and does not extend too far, ending 
with suspension. No happier idea could have been been desired b 
so great a harmonist, his simplicity and lucidity being beyond all 

raise. There is, therefore, no exaggeration in predicting a popularity 
or this new booklet greater than has been achieved by any similar 
publication. Its specific and inestimable value will be recognized 
and acknowledge is studied. We recommend 


so long as harmony i 
it, both to teachers and ama- 


a careful and thorough examination o! 
teurs. It will be found worth while. 
Accounts opened. Correspondence solicited. 
New Music received weekly from Europe will be sent for selection 
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EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - - - 


The only special school devoted to the study of Opera and Ora- 
to1io in thiscountry Course system and separate branche; system 
both used. A series of Operatic performances to be given at a 
first-class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be inaugurated 
in January. FREE evening Opera Choral Classes for those wish- 
ing to become professional choristers commencing October 31; 
make early application. 

Aone om last year’s graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been en- 
gqee by Mr. Fraucis Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. 

. Carleton. 
Students admitted at any time. 
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ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY'S MUSICAL NOVEL, 
A WEIMAR IDYL, 


ORNAMENTAL CLOTH, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


“MISS TRAUMEREI,” 


By ALBERT MORRIS BaGBy. A novel of interest to the generality of 
readers, as well as musicians. A story giving new insight into 
LISZT’S home life, methods of teaching, etc. Sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of published price. 

Published by the Author, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA, May 6, 1895. 


HERE does not seem to be much connection in 

the world of music between business prosperity and 
artistic endeavor. I think it was at the beginning of 
the present season and in about the first letter I sent you 
that I hazarded the remark that in times of financial dis- 
tress the minds of persons interested in art were turned 
away from the frivolous and toward the legitimate. This 
has been conspicuously true of the past season and thus has 
my little prophecy comes to pass. First-class attractions 


in music have met with the largest encouragement. 
~“" * 


It would go clear beyond the limits of a single article to 
recapitulate the significant happenings of the season of 
1894-5 inthe music of this city, at which, on the score of 
slowness, so many of our sister cities poke no end of fun. 
We have laughed with you and at you, and occasionally 
added a joke on ourselves. For instance, at the great 
game of baseball a few days ago in Baltimore a spectator 
fell from the top of a high fence; one of our funny men 
wrote of the occurrence, and furnished the cheerful infor- 
mation that he did not hurt himself, as he was a Philadel- 
This is the very best slow 
We can at least defy 


phia man and came down slow. 
joke on Philadelphia I ever heard. 
the law of gravitation. Slow but distinguished is our past 


watchword 
* 2 #4 


But next season there will be one department at least 
where we will cease to laugh with the rest of the world. If 
they call us slow we will straightway proceed to show how 
fast we can fight. That department of human activity is 
music. Before recounting victories past and victories to 
come, let us see the constitution of our musical army, as 
gleaned from the past season. What are the forces at 
work and what the result of a year’s endeavor? Drawn up 
in line we will mention the conservatories 

There is the Broad Street Conservatory, under Prof. Gil- 
bert R. Combs. 

There is the Spruce Street Conservatory, under Prof. 
Richard Zeckwer. 

There is the Central Music’ School, under Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist, 

And in addition to others there was and may be again 
the Philadelphia Summer School of Music, although Mr. 
Presser tells me he will not personally conduct it this year. 

* # & 

So much for the general schools, aside from the advan- 
tages of eminent private instructors. Next in importance 
come the clubs and societies. 

The Utopian Club. 

The Manuscript Music Society. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Society. 
The Mendelssohn Society. 

The Orpheus Club. 

The Treble Clef. 

The Matinee Club. 

The Melody Club. 

The St. Andrew's Choral Society. 
The Beethoven Quartet. 


ce) 


*_** 


To these influences we are to add opera of our own next 
season. Three pianists have made very successful bows 
the past winter— Miss Kate Hull Bundy, Mr. Ernest Schel- 
ling and Mr. Albert Hermann Kulling—and Mr. Robert Tem- 
pest, who has practically returned to the concert stage, 
promises much fine work in the future. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, the French and Italian 
opera and the Damrosch Wagner opera were all brilliantly 
successful. 

* *# # 

There will be a broadening and deepening of all these 
influences for the season of 1895-6. The chip is on the 
shoulder of musical Philadelphia. Who says we are slow? 


*7 


Nearly all of the closing spring concerts of the organiza- 
tions cited above have taken place, and the close of the 
month will end the season for the local societies and clubs. 
The work has in every instance been faithfully performed, 
and gratefully received by the audiences. The associate 


membership has shown an increase over preceding years, 





and it is of acharacter which knows and appreciates the 
work done by the active members. 
** * 

This afternoon the Orpheus Club will close its twenty- 
third, year’s work by a musicale given in honor of the as- 
sociate lady members. The chorus will have the assistance 
of Arthur Hartmann, violinist, the sterling little artist who 
has won much fame and respect this past season. Mr. 
Cross has labored intelligently and zealously all these many 
years, and, with the best works in the class of choral music 
always in study, has brought this splendid organization toa 
remarkable degree of effectiveness and precision. 

* * # 

On Tuesday evening the Peakes Operatic Society gave 
its first public appearance at the Mercantile Club's Theatre 
in the club house on North Broad street. The cast was 
made up of pupils of Mr. Frederick Peakes and on this oc- 
casion in Gilbert and Sullivan's Sorcerer scored a hit ip this 
beautiful little auditorium. The cast follows : 


iy Wo TMD oc nrwanpectekesecenesentevhwic ad enneeveuaebeccel E. S. Grant 
RIG ow vin 66469000080 b0s6ccestuwenaunnetausasegee .W. S. Schoedler 
De. Daly... crcccccccccccccccceveccccsceccccccesesecsesccoeses R. J. Strine 
Sif Marmaduke. ...cccoccrccescccosecsscesccsoosececcees L. F. Wales, Jr. 
ORG svc vedtntnnse0tdcussstcundiéetesonsenee wosacetanen H. S. Shanklin 
EGG y GAMGASUTO ccc cccveseceesdoocscesecnceseas Miss F. Purves Bernard 
BING. cvconcvcceocecesccesdscsdscosecencosenewenven Miss Katharine Cook 
COMBIRNOS occ cccdensocccaccsescceccecsecssaseuneesach eeu Sraeee 


sceuneene Mrs. Katharine Remington 

There was a chorus of fifty voices with orchestra under 
the direction of Siegfried Behrens, with E. S. Grant as 
stage manager. The Peakes Operatic Society was formed 
last fall by the pupils of Frederick Peakes for the purpose 
of developing an interest in operatic work and bringing the 
students before the public. It will be interesting to learn 
of the results accomplished by the new Philadelphia com- 
pany, whose first production is under the patronage of 
Mrs. T. H. Andrews, Mrs. W. L. Elkins, Jr., Mrs. C. P. 
Sinnickson, Mrs. George Heston, Mrs. F. J. Mathews, 
Mrs. W. H. Potter, Mrs. T. C. Stellwagen, Miss Mary 
Harkness and Miss E. H. Marshall. 

** * 

The spring concert of the Treble Clef took place on 
Wednesday evening in Musical Fund Hall. This society is 
devoted to women's voices. The chorus had the assistance 
of Mr. Kirk Townes, baritone, and Mr. Van Gelder, violin- 
ist. The Spinning Song, from the Flying Dutchman, 
Spring Song, from Samson and Delilah, and Mr. Neidlin- 
ger’s Peggy Chorus were given with fine effect. Mr. Van 
Gelder gave the Prize Song from Wagner and Wieniawski’s 
D major polonaise. Director Neidlinger was warmly con- 
gratulated upon the work of his society. 

* * # ad 

The third annual subscription concert of the Mendelssohn 
Club took place on Thursday evening. Philadelphia com 
posers were represented on the program by the Lullaby of 
Gilchrist, Hunting Song, by Hecht, Fanning’s Moonlight 
and Liberty Chorus, two choruses by Mrs. J. Maree 
Corbin and Neidlinger’s Jerusalem for solo and chorus. 
Miss Carlotta Devignes, contralto, Miss Gertrude A. Hay- 
den, soprano, and Miss Gertrude Keppelman, violinist, 
assisted. 

*& &# * 

Among the musical events of the past week was the fort- 
nightly meeting of the Melody Club, which was devoted to 
the production of original compositions by members of the 
club. The program, arranged by Dr. E. I. Keffer and Mr. 
Philip H. Goepp, gave interesting evidence of the earnest 
results accomplished by the composers of Philadelphia. 

The most important of the larger instrumental numbers 
were Mr. Gilchrist’s quintet for piano and string, which 
received careful and finished interpretation from Mr. H. A. 
Lang, Mr. E. D. Brill, Dr. E. I. Keffer, Mr. Febling and 
Mr. Heiland; a trio for piano and string by Mr. Lang, 
played by the composer, together with Mr. Brill and Mr. 
Heiland, and two movements, the scherzo and finale, from 
a symphony which has just been completed by Mr. Owen 
Wister, who was assisted in its execution by Mr. Ingham. 
Another new composition was Mrs. Celeste D. Heckscher’s 
Romance, for 'cello, played by Mr. Heiland. 

The program furnished a widely varied and attractive 
series of songs. Mr. Goepp was represented by Mother 
and Child and a little German song, Ich Fiihle Deinen 
Odem, sung by Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson; Mr. Douty by 
Sweet and Low, Sometimes With One I Love, and So Blue 
Thine Eyes, which have been heard before, but which it 
will be a pleasure to hear again. Three songs by Mrs. 
Chalia de H. Graham, Spanish in temperament, were given 
by Mr. E. G. McCollin, who as composer contributed a 
Sanctus for women's voices, with violin obligato, the in- 
cidental solos being sustained by Mrs. Thayer, and the vio- 
lin obligato by Dr. Keffer. 

oe 

The program for the closing concert of the Manuscript 
Music Society is not yet ready for announcement. It will 
be given in the Academy of Musicon May 14. The society 
has made rapid strides this season and has added many 
members to the various classes. 

* *.% 

Mrs. Charles Whelan, Miss Margaret Elliott and Mrs. 

DeWitt Everest sang at a musicale at the Stratford last 





Tuesday evening in aid of the children’s ward of the Uni- 
versity Hospital. The affair was artistically most enjoy- 
able, and a large sum was raised for the commendable 


purpose mentioned. ees 


The fine musical library of Charles H. Jarvis was be- 
queathed to the University by the great musician. It will 
be catalogued and installed with appropriate ceremonies in 
the fall. There will be a room in which will be placed a 
piano set apart for the library, and students of music may 
have access thereto. WALTER Bacon. 








The Inkasoehne. 
UMPERDINCK wrote the following for the 
Frankfurt Zeitung after assisting at the first repre- 
sentation of the new opera by Willem de Haan, at the Court 
Opera House at Darmstadt. The opera called Inkaséhne 
(Sons of the Inca) met with an undisputed artistic success, 
having received a fine interpretation and stage setting. 

The composer of Hansel and Gretel said : 

‘‘ If the first born opera, The Emperor’s Daughter, by 
the Hofkapellmeister of Darmstadt reminded me of the 
middle phase of Wagner's musical productions, the music 
as well as the libretto of the Inkaséhne diverges widely 
fromthe key of the Bayreuth school. The old sunny em- 
pire of the Incas presents itself. Astalfa, the last daugh- 
ter of the princely house, is to choose for a husband between 
Ajatarkoand Huaskar, twin sons of the old Inca. She 
finds herself unequal to the demand, as both youths have 
been dear to her since her childhood. 

Each of the brothers displays a noble sentiment and makes 
a sacrifice in favor of the other. This is given a religious 
background by an oracle, which darkly hints that dissen- 
tions b2tween brothers would bring on the downfall of the 
Incaempire. A/jatarko and Huaskar are both of one ac- 
cord to prevent such a catastrophe. As there seems to be 
no possibility of solving the great first proposition Asta/pa 
determines to make a free sacrifice of her life to end the 
threatened calamity. On the day the sacrifice is to take 
place and at the last moment she expresses the wish that 
not Ajatarko, but Huaskar should give her the death 
stroke. Unconsciously she determined her preference, the 
choice of which had given so much distress and doubts. 

De Haan has formed his libretto after a Belgian story. 
The absence of the so-called evil principle prevents a tell- 
ing theatrical exterior contrast. The composer and the 
librettist unfold the whole from one ground thought, asthe 
scenes in which the confidential servants of the princess 
exchange jokes and teasing conversation with the armor 
bearer U/ros are only episodes. The action is ideal, and 
sois the music. All the acting characters use an elegant, 
pure language; the local color obtained its recognition 
only through the costumes and decorations, perhaps also 
through the procession of priests and warriors in the 
Temple of the Sun, when the rhythmic instruments produce 
certain barbaric sound effects. The strength of the new 
opera is in the delicacy of the harmonics and in the fullness 
of the combination of sound effects. The melody pre- 
serves throughout the character which is in keeping with 
the situation; it cannot be detached to form a subject of 
itsown. Next to the adherence which is given in the score 
of Inkaséhne to the ground idea, the clever building up of 
ensemble and chorus pieces, as well as the fine sentiment 
of the characteristic figures of the different personages, will 
outshine all the rest. The weak points of the work are 
those that are humorous; in this the means seldom obtain 
the ex pected effects.” 








Died.—Paul Petersen, a talented pianist and teacher, 
who some time ago acquired the proprietorship of the 
Becker piano manufactory in St. Petersburg, died recently 
in that city. ‘ 
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15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., May 3, 1895. ¢ 
HE most interesting event of the past week was 
the reception given in honor of Mr. August Manns at 
the Grafton Galleries. This was in connection with his at- 
taining his seventieth birthday, and the completion of 
forty-one years of serious work at the Crystal Palace. This 
is not the first time that Mr. Manns has been honored, for 
on several previous occasions he has been presented with 
tokens of esteem, once with a purse containing 700 guineas. 
All that was best in the musical world gathered to give 
Mr. Manns a hearty reception, and I do not remember 
attending a more brilliant assembly in London than that 
on Tuesday night. Some 700 invitations were sent out to 
the leading lights of the musical world, and nearly all were 

accepted. Among them I might mention the following : 

Sir G. Grove, Sir A. Sullivan, Sir J. Barnby, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, Sir W. Parratt ; Professors Bridge, Stanford and 
Prout ; Doctors Hubert, Parry, Creserand Turpin; Mes- 
dames Albani, Fannie Davies, Mary Davies, Frickenhaus, 
Janotha, Marian Mackenzie, Palliser, Lemmens, Sherring- 
ton, Salmond, Samuell, Trust, Anna Williams, Rosa, Hilda 
Wilson and Zimmermann; Messrs. Gye, Barrett, Barry, 
Berger, Oscar Beringer, Bird, Borwick, Bispham, Carrodus, 
Chappell, F. Cliffe, Cowen, Cummings, Curwen, Dann- 
reuther, Fftrangcgon-Davies, Edward German, Manuel Gar- 
cia, Otto Goldschmidt, Ganz, Henschel, Hipkins, Hartvig- 
son, Kuhe, Stanley Lucas, W. Macfarren, Daniel Mayer, 
Nachez, Randegger, Santley, Sauret, Schénberger, Shake- 
speare, Franklin Taylor, John Thomas, Tosti, Vert and 
Visetti. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg decorated Mr. Manns with 
the Order of Art and Science of Saxe-Coburg, and two 
congratulatory telegrams were read from the Glasgow 
Choral Society and Mr. Henry Irving. Sir George Grove 
then read an illuminated address in which due recognition 
of Mr. Manns’ service to music, and full appreciation of 
what he has done to help artin England, were inscribed 
for all time. Sir George Grove added a few remarks 
referring to their association at the Crystal Palace, and Mr. 
August Manns, amid great applause, rose to reply. He 
acknowledged the expressed good wishes of his many 
musical friends in a very courteous manner, interspersing 
his more serious remarks with anecdotes connected with 
his experiences at the Palace. 

Mr. Manns’ annual benefit concert took place at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, when a large audi- 
ence testified in no uncertain manner their appreciation of 
the veteran conductor. The novelty brought forward was 
Richard H. Walthew’s choral ballade, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. The vocalists were Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ed- 
ward Branscombe and Mr. Santley, Miss Edith Byford, a 
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pupil of Sauret, making her début in Max Bruch’s violin 
concerto in G minor. 

While the company was assembling, a selected band from 
the Crystal Palace Orchestra played a program of music 
formed of the lighter pieces of English composers, some of 
whom Mr. Manns has been instrumental in helping to pub- 
lic recognition. After his speech, Mr. Manns took the baton 
and conducted a performance of his Smiff in the High- 
lands, the rest of the evening being taken up with conver- 
sation and general good wishes. A souvenir program was 
distributed, with a strikingly life-like portrait of Mr. 
Manns, and some eloquent lines from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, besides the regular address and list of the Com- 
mittee. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave 
another of his lecture recitals on old English music of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at the Royal Institute. 
In the illustrations Mr. Douglas Powell was specially suc- 
cessful, entering into the spirit of the music, and giving 
his excerpts with a particular charm. 

The fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place on Wednesday evening. There was nothing of special 
interest in the orchestral portion of the program, which 
consisted of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, Wagner’s 
Walkiirenritt and the prelude to the second act of Sulli- 
van's Light of the World. Miss Frida Scotta played Max 
Bruch’s violin concerto in G,and Mr. David Bispham gave 
an exceptionally fine interpretation of Lysiart’s scena 
from Euryanthe, winning a double recall. 

On the previous evening at Queen’s Hall the London 
Choral Union gave St. Paul for their last performance this 
season. 

Mr. Frederick Bevan gave a concert at St. James’ Hall 

on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Bevan is a composer of bal- 
lads, as well as a member of the Dilettante Vocal Quartet, 
and several of his compositions were brought forward. 
Among the artists were Mme. Clara Samuell and Mme. 
Belle Cole. 
" Mr. Alfred Izard gave a concert at the Queen’s (small) 
Hall on Friday evening, when he introduced a sonata for 
piano and violin by Herr Gernsheim, director of the Stern 
Conservatoire, Berlin. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society brought their 
tenth season to a close on Monday night with a concert at 
Queen’s Hall. The novelty was a Scottish Suite by J. 
Moir Clarke, a young Scotchman. 

Miss Edith Green gave an orchestral concert at St. 
James’ Hall on Tuesday, April 80, when two compositions 
from her own pen, a symphony in D and sonata for violin 
and piano, were given. These latest additions to the works 
by women composers I do not think will ever attain any 
degree of success. 

Miss Stella Brazzi, the young American contralto from 
Brattleboro, Vt., who has been having such success at 
Nice, has signed an agreement with Sir Augustus Harris to 
appear at Covent Gafden this season. The Carl Rosa 
Company were last week in Glasgow, this week in the 
north of Scotland, and they go to Edinburgh for their 
season. 

Herr Willy Burmester will arrive in London to-morrow, 
and at his orchestral concert on Monday next will play 
Spohr’s No. 7 Concerto, the Faust Fantasie of Wieniaw- 
sky, Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Cappriccioso, Air by Bach, and the 
Hexentanze (Paganini-Burmester). 

At the Misses Eissler’s orchestral concert Miss Clara 
Eissler will introduce a new Legende for harp by Thomé. 

Considerable satisfaction is expressed by publishers with 
the recent decision of the American Court of Appeals in 
sustaining the judgment of the lower court in the case of 
copyrighting music in America. 

I learn from the Continent that young Mark Hambourg, 
who has up to the present been known as Max, has had 
great success at several performances at Vienna recently. 
At the second concert of the Berlin Philharmonic, given in 
Vienna, he replaced Mme. Sophie Menter, who was ill, and 
played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie with the orchestra 
without a rehearsal, creating a sensation. Another appear- 


ance was with the Quartet Rose in Hummel’s Septet on 
March 3, and the papers said that he played like a giant. 
On March 28 he gave a recital at the Salle Bosendorfer, 
playing from Bach, Beethoven, Raneau, Scarlatti, Brahms, 
Paderewski, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Schubert, Lesche- 
tizky and Rubinstein. During the performance he had six- 
teen recalls, and the critics wrote that his execution, inter- 
pretation and technic are so good that he is destined to 
rank among the first pianists of the day. Hanslick, the 
great German critic, said of this performance that it was 
long since he had heard a pianist who had given him so 
much pleasure, and that the young man possessed every 
quality to make him as nearly as possible a perfect pianist. 

The Hambourg family seems to be a very talented one, 
for Mark’s little brother, Jakoff Hambourg, who will be 
thirteen in August, now plays the violin with the facility of 
an artist of many more years. Professor Wilhelmj, under 
whom he has been studying for some time, predicts great 
things for him, and says he surpasses any violin prodigy 
he has ever heard. Young Jakoff will make his début on 
the 18th of this month at St. James’ Hall, ina concert given 
by Miss Laura Burnham and Miss Ada Crossley, spoken of 
before in these columns. 

Prof. Michael Hambourg, the happy father of these 
young musicians, is an esteemed and distinguished piano 
teacher, and the best indication of his qualities is to be 
found in the opinion of him expressed in a letter by Le- 
schetizky, which reads as follows : 

VIENNA, WAHRING, Carl Ludwigstrasse 42. } 
AUGUST 7, 1894. f 

DEAR MR. HAMBOURG—In-thanking you cordially for sending the 
finger exercise for the piano arranged by you, I avail myself with 
great pleasure of the opportunity of stating that I am glad to be 
perfectly agreed with you in your views asto finger training and 
technic. You have also satisfactorily proved, by the excellent 
teaching which you bestowed on your talented son Max before he 
commenced his more advanced studies with me, thata firm and sing- 
ing touch, power of expression, as well as precise rhythm and clear- 
ness, must be taught and can be attained in youth. I have seldom 
taken in hand so carefully prepared a pupil, and hope for your sake 
as well as for my own to gain this result, viz., that he is not only a 
brilliant virtuoso, but also a true artist, sothat our mutual endeavors, 
united with his efforts, may receive their due. I can only congratu- 
late the capital of England upon possessing such a teacher, and beg 
you toaccept the expression of my particular esteem. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. 


Mme. Vanderveer Green, the popular contralto, gave a 
musical at home last Sunday week in the afternoon, when 
the following artists contributed to the musical program : 
Mr. Hugo Heinz sang Grieg’s Ich Liebe Dich, Gute Nacht 
(Franz), Schumann’s Ich Grolle Nicht, and Schlesinger’s Si 
Tu Voulais, the composer accompanying. Miss Frances 
Allitsen gave her popular song Loveis a Bubble, and Mme. 
Belle Cole Gounod’s Entreat Me not to Leave Thee. Mr. 
Raymond Roze played a piano selection from Chopin, 
and some of the accompaniments. Mr. Dwight Edward’s 
songs were Bemberg’s Supir, Pfeiffer's Malgre Moi, and 
Denza’s May Morning ; Miss Regina de Sales contributed 
Guy d’ Hardelot’s A Vous, Mr. Van Rensselaer Wheeler 
Star of my Heart (Denza), Mme. Stone-Barton Elle et Moi 
(Beach), and the hostess, Mme. Vanderveer Green, sang 
Lalo’s L’Esclave and Bemberg’s Chant Arabe. Other 
guests wore Miss Bessie Waugh, Miss Gordon Scott, Miss 
Ogulsby, Mrs. Kennon, Signor Perugini, Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Barton, Mr. Henry Wood, Mr. Kenneth Stewart and Mr. 
Whiting. Last Sunday Mme. Green sang at Queen’s Hall 
and I take pleasure in recording the fact that she made a 
great hit in He was Despised (Messiah) and Gounod’s The 
Worker, responding to an encore after the latter with Tosti’s 
Ave Maria. Mme. Vanderveer Green’s magnificent voice 
and most artistic style is meeting with full appreciation in 
London. 

The celebrated Strauss Orchestra will give its first per- 
formance for the summer season at the Imperial Institute 
on Saturday, May 11, personally conducted by Edouard 
Strauss, director of music to the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Court. 

M. Zultan Dime has just been engaged as one of the 
leading tenors at the Paris Grand Opéra, where he will 
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make his first appearance next November. M. Déme is a 
Hungarian, and it will be remembered that, like M. Jean 
de Reszké, he first sang in England as a baritone. 

One of the sad things to write about this week is the 
death on April of Mrs. Mary Winn Russell, mother of 
our famous prima donna, Miss Ella Russell. It will be re- 
membered that this popular singer settled in London some- 
thing like eighteen months ago in order that her mother 
could have the best medical attendance and the comforts of 
a home. During this time she has done everything she 
could to minister to the wants of one who has been her con- 
stant companion, counsellor and friend. The bond of affec- 
tion very closely allied them, and consequently Miss Rus- 
sell feels the loss the more keenly. Although the inevitable 
was known some months ago, the end came comparatively 
suddenly. The funeral service took place at Kensal Green 
Cemetery Chapel last Wednesday, when a large number of 
her friends attended, and the floral offerings sent were some 
of the most beautiful I have ever seen. After the service 
the remains were removed to the vaults preparatory to 


or 
27 


sending to America. 

Another death I have to record is that of Mr. Ebsmith 
Hill, of the firm of W. E. Hill & Sons, the well-known and 
long established house of violin makers and dealers in Bond 
street, at his residence, Heath Lodge, Hanwell, on April 2. 
I quote from a contemporary an excellent historical sketch 
of Mr. Hill and his firm. 


Mr. Hill was the representative of a family who have during more 
than two centuries practiced and transmitted from father to son the 
craft of making stringed instruments, and who trace descent through 
Joseph Hill, who lived at the Harp and Flute in the Haymarket in 
the last century, to the Mr. Hill mentioned by Pepys as having been 
employed by him to string his lute. At the time of Mr. Hill’s birth, 
7, violin making in England was in a fairly flourishing state. The 
Forsters, the Betts, Bernard Simon Fendt, Richard Tobin, Dodd and 
Mr. Hill’s father, Heary Lockey Hill, were all working at the time, 
and regular apprentices were taken. However, with the introduc- 
tion of free trade a few years later this happy state of affairs was 
rudely disturbed, and the .ndustry rapidly became a very poor one. 
No more apprentices were taken and the craft merely lingered on, a 
Mr. Hill was one of 


18] 


few descendants of these men working at it. 
these, and when he was old enough to take an active part, which he 
was soon obliged to do through the death of his father in 1835, he 
found that violin making would not be a means of livelihood. Most 
of the instruments made by Henry Lockey Hill were made for the 
principal shopkeepers of the day, and the various members of the 
family worked for such well-known music firms of the past as Long- 
man and Broderip, &c. After the destruction by fire in 1789 of 
Joseph Hill's business in the Haymarket the Hills nv longer had a 
shop, and at the beginning of the century most of them lived in the 
Borough 

To return to the subject of our memoir, he speedily found that to 
exist and maintain the traditions of the craft it would be necessary 
at least for a time to strike out into quite another field. With his 
usual readiness of resource he turned his attention to dealing with 
old instruments of merit, and he became remarkabie for the accu- 
racy of his judgment and his strict integrity. This led eventually to 
the founding of the business which is carried on at the present day 
by his sons, Owing to their success as dealers, it has been possible 
for them to devote time and money tothe resuscitation of violin mak- 


ing in this country—it is to be hoped as a permanent English indus- 
try. Workshops have been built at Hanwell, and the last years of 
Mr. Hill's life were spent there in developing, with the help of his 
sons, this branch of their business. F. V. ATWATER 


Ella Russeil. 
E take pleasure in quoting a few recent 
opinions on Miss Ella Russell’s singing in Birming- 

ham, Leicester and other provincial cities : 

Her assumption of the role of Judith reflected on Miss Russell the 
greatest praise. No matter whether in her opening song, Lady, Thou 
(Queen of Israel, or in the dramatic scene in which she defies the 
priests, or where the watchers on the walls of Jerusalem are bidden 
to open the gates that she may enter with her ghastly burden, in all 
of these she sang superbly.— Leicester Dazly Fost. 

Miss Ella Russell possesses a world-wide reputation as a highly 
gifted soprano and fuily maintained it on Her best 
efforts were the soli in which she interrupts the sacrifice with the 
ery, Stay Your Hideous Mockeries, and her return from the camp of 
Her initial word upon the 


this occasion 


the Assyrians, Ho, Ye Upon the Walls. 
high B was given with telling effect.— 7he Wyvern 
One of the best vocal efforts heard in the city for some time was 


that by Miss Ella Russell in the new dramatic scena The Two Angels, 
She fixed the atten- 






specially written for her by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
tion of the audience throughout, and finished a well sustained effort 
na manner which roused the whole house to enthusiasm. As an 


encore she gave the favorite old song Within a Mile of Edinboro’ 
Town. Later she charmingly rendered Louisa Gray's Scotch song 
Ronald and I, and again won an enthusiastic encore.—Devon and 
Exeter Datly Gazette 

Of Miss Elia Russell's 
quisite grace, took the audience by storm. 
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contributions, Angel Faces, sung with ex- 
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peared again to give Home, Sweet Home in a manner that could 
hardly be excelled.—7he Western Times. 

Wolverhampton—Miss Russell’s singing of Softly Sighs, from 
Weber's Der Freischiitz, was a truly superb effort, alike in respect of 
the fervor which marked the delivery of the impressive and tender 
strains of the opening, and in the impassioned declamation and 
finished vocalization of the latter section, and was a worthy inter- 
pretation of the great scena. Her subsequent contributions were 
Franco Leoni’s new song, The Two Poets, followed by a Scotch song 
in response to a recall, and the good old ballad Robin Adair, all of 
which she sang with acharm and beauty of style which quite capti- 
vated her audience.— Birmingham Daily Post. 

We quote from a contemporary regarding Miss Russell's 
singing in the Bride of Dunkerron for the West Bromwich 
Choral Society. 

Miss Ella Russell, who at Covent Garden has achieved many 
triumphs, now took the part of the sea maiden, and as it was her 
first appearance, it is not too much to say she more than justified the 
great things said of her. She sang her part splendidly, infusing pas- 
sion, tenderness and expression, and in the trying and difficult music 
displayed much brilliancy of execution. In the lovely recitative and 
aria Our Home Shall Be on This Bright Vale, Miss Russell quite en- 
chanted her audience, and it was only the prolonged character of the 
first part that kept back aredemand. Inthe second part Miss Rus- 
sell had no reason to complain of want of appreciation or tangible ex- 
pression of it after her essay of Softly Sighs. Her singing of this 
highly operatic piece, so full of passages demanding brilliant vocali- 
zation, showed a mastery of the art that left little or nothing to be 
desired. 


Ffrangcon-Davies in the Redemption.—Mr. 
Ben Davies gave full effect to his opening scenes, and Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies was not less successful in the bass nar- 
rator’s music, which was declaimed with solemn and ele- 
vated dignity. In Part I. the Jesus song (Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies), If My Deeds Have Been Evil, was sung with tones 
suggestive of the patient, unrepining bearing of the Sav- 
iour under the sufferings inflicted by persecutors and ca- 
luminators. Ye Daughters of Israel was a model, both in 
its poignantly pathetic utterances of our Saviour and the 
sympathetic restraint of the orchestra. The terrible but 
vivid and reverent music descriptive of the Crucifixion was 
ably set forth by Mr. Ffranggon-Davies. Pardon Their Siny 
My Father, was exquisitely noble and spiritual. The Jesus 
solo, Arise and Hear, was declaimed with dignity, and in 
the right spirit, by Mr. Ffranggon-Davies. —Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

Mr. Ffranggon-Davies’ refined powers and grand voice 
were never displayed to better advantage than in the dra- 
matic episodes of the Crucifixion.—Lzverfoo/ Review. 

Mayence.—The opera Der Arme Heinrich, by Hans 
Pfitzer, proved an unexpected success at its first repre- 
sentation at Mayence. The plot of the opera is from Hart- 
mann von Ane’s work of the same title and a subject 
treated by Longfellow in his Golden Legend. The orches- 
tration is full and somewhat noisy; however, enough is 
shown to prove Hans Pfitzer a composer of promise. The 
composer himself directed. Hans Pfitzer is connected with 
the Hoch Conservatory of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Naples.—On the occasion of Mascagni’s first produc- 
tion of Ratcliff at Naples, the composer, who directed, was 
called out twenty-seven times by the enthusiastic audience. 

Mascagni’s Novelties.—Mascagni's Cigarette, the 
new and much talked of work, will be produced next fall. 
The composer is preparing a new opera on a subject which 
is furnished by a German writer. Its name will be Berdoa, 
and it treats a work by Grabbe entitled Duke Theodor of 
Gothland. Verdi also was much interested in the story, 
and Illica is studying it with a view of using it for a 
libretto. 

A Helmholtz Memorial.—It has been proposed 
to erect a memorial to the late Professor von Helmholtz, 
and a central committee has been formed in Berlin to carry 
out the project. A sub-committee has also been formed 
for the purpose of arranging meetings in other towns and 
getting subscriptions. A large sum has already been re- 
ceived. 

Alexander’s Musical Taste.—Wagnerites will 
be comforted by the knowledge that the young Emperor of 
Russia is a warm admirer of the works of the Bayreuth 
master, and has a distinct aversion to the music of the 
Italian and French schools. 


David Bispham as an Interpreter of 
Bach. 


Nex that the Bach festival in London has come 

to a triumphant conclusion, it is fitting that the suc- 
cess of Mr. Bispham in this style of music should be re- 
corded, so widely different from that of the stage with 
which he has been of late so closely associated. 

His high artistic aims lead him, however, into the 
highest artistic paths in whatever sort of music is being 
performed, and his enjoyment in each is equal. Two 
years ago at Cambridge he sang the bass part in the Coffee 
cantata of Bach, when that rarely heard and very amusing 
work was given with the original instruments, and later in 
the ancient hall of Clifford's Inn, London, he sang with 
much success in the second of Bach’s comic works, The 
Bauern cantata, also with the quaint accompaniments of 
harpsichord, viola d'amore and other archaic instruments ; 
but a more important work was his share in the St. 
Matthew Passion last year at Queen’s Hall, in connection 
with which a heated musical discussion in the daily papers 
only served to emphasize the value of his vocal con- 
tributions. 


The subordinate bass parts were taken by Mr. Bispham, who made 
the whole scene of /efer’s denial most dramatic, and sang the beauti- 
ful airs Gebt mir meinen Jesum and Komm siisses Kreuz in excellent 
style.— Zimes. 

Mr. Bispham certainly obtained the highest artistic success among 
the male singers.—Morning Leader. 

Mr. Bispham seemed to realize the true spirit, of the undertaking.— 
Woman. 

Mr. Bispham was heard to great advantage. —Morning Post. 


He was at once retained for the Bach Festival of 1895, 
and in the three performances of the past week the choice 
of the committee has been amply justified, Mr. Bispham 
having more than held his own, not only in the music of 
the Saviour in the St. Matthew Passion, but also in the 
cantatas of the second day and in the B minor mass at the 
close of the festival. It is thought by many that in work 
of this sort and in classical songs generally he has at pres- 
ent no equal. 


Among the soloists mention must be made in the first place of Mr. 
Bispham, who sang the part of the Saviour with perfect devotional 
feeling and in a manner which establishes his claims to be numbered 
among artists of the highest rank.— 77mes. 

The singing of Mr. Bispham frequently attained an ideal excel- 
lence.—Morning Fost. 

Mr. Bispham sang the music of the Saviour in an irreproachable 
manner; all its features were adequately brought out, while the 
pathos and impressiveness pervadiug the whole was entirely free 
from effort or self assertion.—Dazly Chronicle. 

lam ‘a great admirer of this really thorough artist ; his rendering 
of this music was most impressive. —Court Circular. 

The dramatic fervor and high artistic intelligence that marked Mr, 
Bispham’s rendering of the part of the Saviour constituted an im- 
portant feature of this sacred concert.—.5S/. James’ Gazette. 

The Passion Music needs artists who shall establish a just balance 
between the sacred and dramatic elements; Mr. Bispham accom- 
plished this admirably.—Musica/ News. 

His singing inthe Passion Music was a really memorable perform- 
ance.— Zhe Morning. 

The brightest part of the performance was Mr. Bispham’s singing, 
In the magnificently pathetic passages of consecration Mr. Bispham 
gave us the true Bach spirit ; he too was (the phrase 1s not exag- 
gerated) magnificently pathetic. Mr. Bispham is an artist. He has 
that rare and peculiar quality of voice which communicates our 
emotion more than the mere effect of fine singing. It is not only 
temperament ; it is a peculiar quality of pathos which is imparted, as 
it were, outside the mere voice. —/a// Mall Gazette. 

The celestial message Blessed Are the Dead was sung with great 
solemnity and dignity by Mr. Bispham, from the organ loft.—Dazly 
News. 

His singing of the Voice from Heaven was one of the finest things 
this consummate artist has yet done.—Odserver. 

He made further friends by the breath and dignity of his style. 
Daily Chronicle. 

He once more proved himself an artist of extraordinary versatility. 
Morning Post. 

He has greatly enhanced his already high reputation during the 
festival.—Daily Graphic. 

Mr. Bispham has done by far the best vocal work of the festival. 
—Daily News. 

The brightest recollection of the Bach Festival of 1895 will be Mr. 
Davis Bispham’s triumph asa vocalist, and to achieve so distinct an 
artistic success without imperiling the reverent regard for Bach's 
music is a feat of which any artist may well be proud.—Morning 
Advertiser. 
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BosTON, Mass., May 12, 1895. 
AM delighted to learn from THE MusICcAL 
I Courter that Melba comes of ‘‘a strict Scotch Pres- 
byterian family.” I have known singers who were of the 
hot Scotch tribe. e 


* * 


Gilmore’s Band gave a concert at the Boston Theatre the 
5th. I was not present. The playing of the band was 
praised highly by competent judges. Miss Frieda Simon- 
son made her first appearance in Boston, and Mr. Woolf in 
the Hera/d thus spoke concerning her : 

There were singing by Mme. Louise Natali, autoharp solos by Mr. 
Aldis T. Gerry, ’cello solos by Mr. Herbert, and solos by other artists’ 
but the laurels in this regard were carried off by a little girl pianist 
eleven years of age,and by name Frieda Simonson, who is beyond 
question the most astonishing of musical prodigies. She played 
with Mr. Herbert Chopin's introduction and polonaise for piano and 
’cello, and at once excited wonder by the fluency, the clearness and 
the finish of her technic, the musicianly quality of her phrasing, and 
the precision and ease of her playing generally. She has a charming 
touch and a fine sense of rhythm. There was nothing in her per- 
formance that suggested, even remotely, the clever pupil reciting 
her lesson by rote. In response to an encore she played Chopin’s 
Berceuse with exquisite charm of style and grace of technic, and 
later gave the allegro Brillante, by Moscheles, and the Schubert- 
Liszt Wohin delightfully, and again won thunders of applause 
that were deservedly bestowed. All her selections she played from 
memory. She is really a remarkable wonder-child, but she is still 
more, for young as she is she is aiready an artist in the true sense of 
the word. Her technic is amazing enough in one of such tender 
years, but the maturity of her taste and of her style is still more so. 
Her success was brilliant and overwhelming. 

* 
* #* 

As a matter of record, I here state that the summer 
season of operetta at the Castle Square Theatre began the 
6th. The opera was The Beggar Student. The chief 
singers were Miss Louise Eissing, Miss Marie Maul Bell, 
Miss Rissi, Messrs. J. E. McWade and Seamans. The chief 
comedian was Mr. William Wolff, of Titanic voice and 
sledge hammer humor. There will be a weekly change of 
opera. The mounting of The Beggar Student was com- 
plete and handsome. 

a*« 

The Apollo Club gave a concert the 8th. Among the 
numbers of the program were Osgood’s In Picardie, 
Foote’s Bugle Song and Miss Lang’s Boatman’s Hymn. 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker sang a solo and the soprano 
part in Hiller’s Easter Morning. Miss Maud Powell played 
the violin. I understand that the singing by the chorus 
was by far the most satisfactory feature of the concert, for 
neither Mrs. Walker nor Miss Powell was in the vein. 


- 
* * 


Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer gave a concert in Steinway Hall 
the 9th, assisted by Mr. Timothée Adamowski and Mr. 
Victor Harris. The program wasas follows: 


POE VISES BINGE ccs coccscccccscvecccocsvcsececesceovses Saint-Saéns 

Melody ...sseseseee srereeees | vecccsdecsvesesseccstvecocccosccctes Harris 

I Know Not if Moonlight .. { 

Si j’e’tais JardiniSr. ..ccescccccccscccevcccccccsceccccsccvesses Chaminade 
Mrs. Sawyer. 

Prize Song (Die Meistersinger)...........scceesseees Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Spatiah Dance. ....0.ccccccccvccccccecccecsccecseveccsccsseececs Sarasate 
Mr. Adamowski. 

Pens6e G’AUtOMING.......ccccccccccccscccccccccssesccccsece © ..« Massenet 
Mr. Sawyer. 
ft POEMPPOOITTTTYTTITITTITTTTLITTT LL iti TET tte ee Sarasate 
Mr. Adamowski. 

Chant Hindots........cscccscccccccccoscccccccccscccecvccccseses Bemberg 
AM Weigh Polte Song... cecoccecctecccssesccecsepecssss cacesee en's caec Foote 
BORG » cvccevececcnccccccccsdecenescouesccescescccese cosesoesccest Beach 
By RI Co in ch.te is edbc dh avedbcddecensedchedédecenaecdeectsnad Collins 


Mrs. Sawyer. 

There was a very applausive audience that filled the hall 
to overflowing. Mrs. Sawyer was unfortunate in this: the 
heat was unendurable, and as the windows were opened 
the street noises were such as to annoy seriously singer and 
audience. Nor did Mr. Harris do himself justice as an ac- 
companist. He often pounded. 

Mrs. Sawyer has a full, rich and sympathetic voice. It is 
a voice that at the same time is appealing and authorita- 
tive. She displays the attributes of the accomplished 


singer. She knows what legato means; she phrases as a 
musician ; she is earnest, sincere and mistress of a marked 
temperament. If she was occasionally guilty Thursday 
evening of false intonation there was ready forgiveness, 
for it seemed impossible for anyone to sing at all in such a 
stifling atmosphere. It would undoubtedly be a pleasure 
to hear Mrs. Sawyer in a larger hall and in oratorio. 
x . * 

The Pop Concerts, Mr, de Novellis conductor, opened 
last evening in Music Hall. Mr. Schnitzler was the concert- 
master, and the other men were likewise from the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, The program included : March, Queen 
of Sheba. Gounod ; overture, Masaniello ; waltz, Amour et 
Printemps, Waldteufel; selection, Falka; prelude to Act 
III. Lohengrin ; overture, William Tell ; intermezzo, 
Cavalleria Rusticana ; selections from suite L’ Arlésienne 
No. 2; overture, Light Cavalry; waltz, Grubenlichter, 
Zeller ; gavot, La Coquette, Sudessi, and march, Tabasco. 

Mr. de Novellis showed himself to be the man for the 
place. He directed with intelligence and firmness, The 
audience was loud in manifestations of delight, and there 
were several encores. 

o be * 

Here begins a paraphrase of a fantastic ‘‘ moralité” by 
Jules Laforgue. His style is a despair to the imitator. 
Such is his feeling for color, his unerring instinct for the 
one, the right, the only word. This Englishing is not 
literal. I have only tried to give some idea of the fantastic 
word weavings of the poet who died too young. 


LOHENGRIN, SON OF PARSIFAL. 


By the side of his dear sleeping body I have watched night long, 
searching the cause of his wish to get away from reality. 

ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 

Oh, how irreparable, even in imagination only, are the 
nights of Great Sacrifices ! 

Naturally they had chosen the rising of the first Full 
Moon, implacable and divine, for the degradation of the 
vestal Elsa, place du Parvis-Notre-Dame. All the bells 
rang the knell of Nox Irae, in sight of the eternal sea of 
beauteous nights. 

On two platforms draped inviolably with linen, vis-a-vis, 
were the White Council and the Corporation of Vestals ; a 
crowd whispered between these bodies, and all this com- 
pany, all standing ; and eyes blue, green, gray, bewildered 
with waiting, in the sight of the superhuman sea of 
beauteous nights. 

It was still broad daylight; no breeze of mercy to tor- 
ment the curt flames of waxen tapers. 

Oh! who is this who prepares herself ? 

Oh! I pray you, how white and barbarous is all this, by 
the brim of this seain solemn basin! Oh! how far is all 
this from my little village ! 

Now Notre-Dame appears on the enchanted horizon. 

Yes, indeed, the fair, full moon, all of olden gold, 
amazed, hallucinating, palpable, round! So near, you 
would say it were a work of men of the Earth, some aero- 
static experiment of modern times (yes, a moon naive in its 
hugeness like unto a loosed balloon !). 

It sheds cold, as always. 

And, as always, the chalky fagades of the square, with 
balconies dressed with professional winding sheets, and the 
rose window of sepulchral efflorescence in the Basilica of 
Silence assume an interesting pallidness ; and in this fresh 
enchantment the curt yellow flames of the waxen tapers 
are like poor old family jewels. 

Salve Regina des Lys! 

Host of Lethe! Transfiguring Mirror ! 

Mecca of polar sterilities ! 

Oh, on the ocean-ciborium, 
Eucharist poorly cauterized ! 

The bells are still. 

And the crowd, then, ululates (all, men, women, children, 
old men, in shrill soprano) the Stabat of Palestrina, but 
infinitely expungated ! 

And, at this high-pitched signal, the lantern-cot of the 
Lighthouse of the Goddess releases the sacred gulls! 

Ah, how they fly away with wild squallings, like bird 
moths, toward the Great Moon and turn about under her 
look ; and after these preliminary devotions they attend to 
their little fishing, the fishing by beauteous night. 

Everyone 1s seated, drunk with this preluding. 

What a silence ! 

The eldest High Priest of Selené has arisen ; he performs 
the three offertories of the censer in honor of the Full Moon 
in the polar stillness ; then he says: 

‘* My sisters, these nights suit decidedly your beauty! 

‘** Lo, you come to us over the insuperable lagoons of the 
sea, Immaculate Conception (the only one)! I salute you, 
Virgin of nights, plain of ice; may your name be blessed 


Eucharist with bruises, 


among all women, you who satin their breasts of distinc- 
tion, and cause the necessary milk to rise therein.” 

The Vestals arise, and, with the exception of the last row 
of the youngest still consecrated to silence, repeat the in- 
vocation—and then all (in waltz time, but not without a 
certain very excusable deliberation of coquetry) throw back 
the pale cashmere, undo their linen guimpes, and show to 
the beneficent star their young breasts—oh, they are as 
many hosts, like as many aspiring moons; the novices 
shiver a little, as they feel their almonds harden under the 
caress of the sacred ray that comes from so far across the 
insuperable lagoons of the sea. 

One of them, isolated, in the first row, a stranger to this 
charming manifestation, lowers her head on her condemned 
bosom. 

Reassured, the High Priest who regarded her continued: 

‘* Almonds of breasts, seals of maternities, suck in the 
exhalations of the Eucharist who rises o’er the sea and ° 
makes the rounds of our dormitories. For you are still her 
virgins, worthy of cherishing her mysteries, concealing her 
philtres and formulas of incantation, worthy of blessing 
the bridal cakes. Noel! Noel, then to the Virginal Light- 
house, to the look-out of the Poles, to the Labarum of mod- 
ern societies !” 

He sits down. 

Then stands up the vicar of Diana-Artemis. He is robed 
in Dorie fashion; he is pale as the statue of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

‘‘Elsa! Elsa! Elsa!” thrice does he bugle forth with his 
organ of the complete sectarian. 

The vestal, isolated, in the front row, the little woman 
with breasts shamefully hidden, advances on the platform, 
with lowered head, with the air of one seriously offended. 

‘* Elsa, oath-bound vestal, guardian of the Mysteries, 
philtres, formulas and wheat of nuptial cakes, what hast 
thou done with the key of thy répertoire? Ah,ah! Thy 
breasts know another caress than that which came so far 
from the moon ; thy flesh is inoculated with other knowledge 
than that of the cult; profane hands have untied thy 
girdle and broken the seal of thy little solitudes! And 
what hast thou to say in answer?” 

Elsa articulated angelically : ‘‘ I believe that Iam inno- 
cent. O cruel mistakes!” (and sotto voice: ‘‘My God, 
what idiotic stories !”’). 

The confessor of Hecate arose in his turn and unrolled 
the indictment. 

‘* During the night of ——, etc.” 

(Nothing but suspicions ; low, commonplace suspicions.) 

‘‘The simple fact that you have been suspected publicly 
renders you unfit for the cult. Widow Elsa, forget that 
you were a Vestal. Forget the mysteries, the philtres, the 
formulas, the leaven of nuptial cakes! And now, Widow 
Elsa, look for the last time at the goddess ; because, accord- 
ing to the rite, if, after three summonings, your betrothed 
does not appear in your behalf, your fair eyes will be 
burned, as delicately as possible, by touching them with the 
Aerolith of Profanation which fell at the first moon of the 
Hegira and rests, as you know very well, on swaddiing 
clothes, in the sepulchral vault of the Goddess, at the 
bottom of the Basilica of Silence. Now, People, according 
to custom, for the three soundings.” 

They saw that Elsa did not even turn her eyes 
toward the crowd ; she evidently did not expect a knight 
from that quarter. 

The matrons with sphinx-like headdresses make her to 
descend from the platform ; they strip her of pale cash- 
mere and linen guimpe and the pearls of the cult. They 
knot the pearls in the guimpe and the cashmere ; and all 
this in a leaden chest sinks toward the submarine dwelling 
of the dead ; startling succession of symbols. 

And now Elsa appears as a bride in the sight of 
the worthy people. Oh, interesting, full of promise, 
in long, wan gown starred from head to foot with peacocks’ 
eyes (black, blue, golden, green, as you know, but itis a 
good thing to recall the fact), with naked shoulders, with 
arms angelically naked ; her figure bound about just below 
her young breasts by a large blue girdle from which a pea- 
cock’s feather hangs, still more magnificent ; and over this 
jewel of a central eye the poor girl holds her little hands 
crossed modestly, her little hands in long blue mittens. 
But her eyes are as succulent as mouths, and her own 
mouth, now open, has all the sadness of a glance. 

A very noticeable whisper of admiration runs about 
among the women; and (for esprit de corps finds them, 
alas, always ready) they sing, ‘‘ Happy, happy is he, be- 
lieve us, who will lead her under his roof. She has ador- 
able remnants; and she is not eighteen, unless we have 
been misinformed.” 

Elsa does not deign to confirm this irresistible detail. 

But a herald advances ; he raises on a patena the aéro- 
lith which will corrode those beautiful, succulent eyes ; he 
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sounds toward the four cardinal points ; he sounds on his 
oliphant of ivory, then— 
‘Just blow a little more seriously toward the sea 


horizon!” remarks Elsa. 
She guys the whole thing. 
‘‘ She wishes to impress us by her airs. 


” 


Order! Cloture 


of her eyes!” 

The High Priest declares, ‘‘I certainly do not wish to 
reproach myself in any respect ; Herald, obey, and blow 
more seriously toward the sea horizon !” 

The Herald blows derisively toward the known horizon 
of the sea! Then he cries out ; ‘‘ Whoever desires to take 
Elsa, the discarded vestal, as legitimate wife, let him ad- 
vance and swear to it in a loud, intelligible voice !” 

Elsa turns her back on the ceremony, and appears to in- 
spect the horizon, so unknown, of the sea. 

‘*Many a mother has put her son 
‘* Besides, she is too proud.” 


And no one answers. 
under lock and key to-day.” 
‘* Little promise there !” 

No echo follows the two other blasts. ‘‘Gone!” 

Elsa rushes forward ;—‘‘ Before you do it, give me a 
looking-glass.” 

A young man steps out of the crowd and presents to the 
condemned a pocket mirror, and he says very softly: ‘* Oh, 
you me? Will you follow me everywhere with 
madeyes,if * * *” ‘It’s useless. Thanks, awfully.” 

And see how she looks at herself and admires herself ! 
And instead of indulging herself in elegies on the lot of 
her eyes, she arranges her hair, polishes the arc of her 
celebrated eyebrows and arranges and rearranges her hair. 
(What an absence of moral sense !) 

‘* Now you will let me make a bit of a prayer to the 
Moon, the mistress of us all, I hope?” 

Without waiting for deliberative action Elsa kneels on 
the sand of the shore; stretching her little blue mittened 
hands toward the wholly enchanted horizon of the sea, she 
begins to drone out: ‘‘ Good Chevalier, who appeared to 
me that fatal, memorable night, riding a great and luminous 
swan, do you now abandon your servant? You know full 
well that my succulent eyes under my celebrated eyebrows 
and my sorrowful mouth are at your mercy, and that I 
would follow you everywhere with mad glances. Ah! my 
flesh is still fainting at the vision of you, and (putting her 
hand on her heart) my little crater makes me ill, and I have 
Because your fantasie so 

Handsome 
Say, come to 


will love 


uncovered a heap of treasures ! 


noble will be all my modesty, you know. 


Chevalier, I am not yet eighteen years old, 


my help; you will not repent it, I assure you. Angelus! 
Angelus! I am the Sulamite! My prudery is that of the 
flower - 


She stoops a moment, her hand over her eyes, peering at 
the enchanted horizon; and she begins again to sing-song, 
dragging the words 

“Yes, Prince Charming, I say, at your mercy! And I 
shall know how to weave you achange of armor. I con- 
fess the taste of my gown will make you cause many a 
famished papilla to blow, asa rosebud! And the moons of 
my elbows, which flash iridescent hues on the larks! 
Ah, ah! 

‘* Will the adorable Chevalier let me grow old, blind, a 
pariah in this bourgeois society? I am beautiful, beautiful, 
beautiful, as a Look incarnate. 

‘‘T understand you in advance! I'll follow you every- 
where with mad eyes. I'll remain so constantly suspended 
from the light of your forehead that I shall forget to grow 
old ; yes, I'll be so enshrined in your furrow of light that I 
shall turn into a little diamond, which age cannot flaw. 

‘* No, no, I am only a poor person of sex. I shall only 
know how to wash each morning your crystal armor with 
my tears.” 

She turns toward the executioner, whose heart is cui- 
rassed with tripie brass: 

** But I tell you he is going tocome! He promised me 
For once in your life you will see what I mean by a hand- 


some fellow. Ah, see him; there he is; look!” 


The gulls again cry pitifully, flying toward .the sleeping 
rooms in the lighthouse. 

Oh, ’tis a beauteous evening ! 

From the horizon, on the race of resigned billows, in the 
enchantment of the Full Moon stretched to her utmost 
advances, miraculously, neck in prow, an immense and 
luminous swan, bestrid by a youth in radiant armor, who 
holds out his arms, sublime in unknown confidence, toward 
the Shore Tribunal. 

And our executioners change into gaping idlers, hud- 
dled together on the strand about the frightened Elsa, who 
is hardly ableto speak: ‘‘ Don’t jostle me so; don't you 
see you are mussing my dress !” 

And the executioners, now gapers : ‘‘Who is this worthy 
chevalier that comes over the sea melodious in gallantry, 
frank as the mountain tops, his forehead carbuncled with 
faith? What a holiday! Oh, Elsa, we congratulate you 
without reserve ; at least you will have beautiful children. 
And how he rides, this seraphic bird, an avalanche made 
swan ! Or it is Endymion himself, the young manof Diana. 
Truly the sound of his voice must be providential !” 

He comes gliding, growing, greater, magical, maintain- 
ing his pose, sure of everything ! 

His people must be rich and raffiné. In what enchanted 
groves are they this very moment consuming ices? Is it 
far,sofaras * * *? Hashe been journeying long? 

See him, for itis He! And who could have with him any 
incompatibilities of temper? 

The amiable chevalier steps ashore. But first, stroking 
with his hand the neck prow of his taciturn and perfectly 
heraldic swan: ‘‘ Adieu, and many thanks, my beautiful 
charioted swan, fly back to the horizon that obstructs the 
Full Moon, pass through the spring showers of stars, double 
thecape of the Sun. Sail along between the curdled banks 
of the myriads of the Milky Way, toward our unrivalled 
lakes of the Holy Graal ; go, little heart!” 

The swan spreads his wings, and rising straight with an 
imposing and new tremor, sails, sails under full sail, and 
soon is lost beyond the moon. 

Sublime manner of burning one’s ships! Noble bride- 
groom ! 

When the swan was duly lost to the sight, there was icy, 
somewhat provincial silence. The knight advances, per- 
haps a trifle intimidated, and says: ‘‘My name is not 
Endymion. I come straight from the Holy Graal. I am 
Lohengrin, the Wandering Chevalier, the lily of future 
crusades for the emancipation of women. While waiting, 
I was too unhappy in my father’s office (I might as well tell 
you that I am something of a hypochondriac). I am here 
to marry the beauteous Elsa of the swan’s neck, who dwells 
among you. Where is her mother that I may speak to 
her?” 

‘‘Elsa is an orphan, as are all the Vestals,” proclaimed 
the Herald. 

‘‘ Truly ? Oh, there she is, I recognize her. Why doyou 
try to hide? Oh, the beautiful peacock feathers! Who 
gave them to you? I will explain their meaning at dawn. 
Why, your eyes are — beautiful ; your whole person is — 
accomplis‘:ed.” 

They fall together on their knees: together, but, alas, 
more or less fatally. 

‘* Good Chevalier, all that I am, all that I can be, my past 
included, I prostrate at your mercy. You knewit formerly, 
and I do not go back from what I said.” 

‘*Elsa! No, no, you are too precious ! 
specimen of humanity!) Arise!” 

‘*To tell you the truth, Iam not half bad; but you will 
teach me to know myself thoroughly. I am so susceptible 
to education. Ought I to‘ thou’ you?” 

‘*Oh, my little Rosiére des Missels !” 

‘*It pleases you to say so.” 

And then, ring out, O nuptial tocsins! The bells, the 
bells of the town! The bells of fine Sundays in peaceful 
provinces! Liveliness of clean linen, as if one had not been 
dirty all the week! Decent liveliness of girls’ boarding 


(What a divine 
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schools all in Sunday clothes passing under the great por- 
tal of the Cathedral! The bells! the bells! The young, 
the restless, the holy, all alternating without bargaining in 
one and the same hymn of the future! Ah, the bells that 
sound, do they not: ‘‘ The white cloth is spread! Behold 
the cake! Say: Behold my flesh and behold my blood !” 

The three ugly priests raise thrice the censers too 
stuffed and smoking in the face of the Full Moon, all in 
topaz, all serene in these strange fetichisms. 

And they go processionally tothe Temple, toward the 
illuminated nuptial jubes ; the great organ unchains the 
Hosannah and the Crescite et multiplicamini ! 

‘* Do you know Latin ?” asks Elsa. 

**Comme ga ; do you?” 

‘*Oh, I am not such a bluestocking! I am only a young 
girl. And then it appears that Latin in words braves 
modesty, at least I read so in an old almanac.” 

They kneel before the Holy Table inviolably draped with 
cloths, under a dais of oriflambs rustling from the white 
squalls of the liveliness of the great organ. 

The service begins. The golden valves of the Taber- 
nacle open on every side, and it is the remonstrance with 
moony patin, unswathed 

They commune passionately, without reciprocally oblique 
glances. 

And Lohengrin says: 
your eyes.” 

He wets with long lustrous tears the cloths of the Holy 
Table. 

‘* You will see how nice I am,” she says in a low tone. 
‘* How is this? You clack your teeth! But do not be so 


‘*As for me, I suffocate beneath 


impressionable. I don’t believe in any of this rubbish ; 
their Moon is a regular step-mother, a bare, worn-out 
idol.” 

‘*No; you see, tis the organ——” 


‘Oh! but I adore music!” 

The sopranos of the galleries ululate: ‘‘ Enamored or- 
phans, the meadows of youth await your swooning hips. 
Titubating and bleating the length of ritournelles of noc- 
turnal loriots of your hearts, and flogging yourselves with 
selected stamens, hypnotize yourselves toward the Moon, 
for the season of sowing ; and caress yourselves most sin- 
gularly to unchrysalize your butterflies of the night! Be- 
cause all else is only Longing!” 

Then the organ winding off the skein of a fugue on the 
familiar theme, It Grows so Late, they depart less pro- 
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cessionally than at the coming in, broken with so many con- 
flicting emotions. 

The night will be warm. Roofs, strand, town and 
country sleep frozen by moonlight ; the lawns of the sea 
mirror inundated with gala moonlight ; space is powdered 
with invisible manna of magic. 

The dazzling Host is at zenith' And you almost have 
desire to unloose the gondolas to go there, over the watery 
mirror, to seize by a string its immovable image, the 
dazzling Host! 

Delivering to them by a gesture this spectacle, the 
Council cries to the couple the traditional quibble before 
this exhibition of white: ‘Come, children, the cloth is 
spread !” 

Oh! la nappe 

Des Agapes ! 
Allez-vous-en, gens de la noce, 
Allez-vous-en chacun chez vous. 
Demoiselles en mal d’époux, 
Que l’an prochain Dieu vous exance ! 

The chorus fades away—leaving the children alone to 
their duo—the poor children. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
Puitie Hae 





Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, May J1, 1895. f 

Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone, sang Honor and Arms from 
Handel's Samson, also a group of songs at a concert given 
by the Manchester, Mass., Choral Society on Wednesday, 
April 24. 

A fine presentation of The Mikado was given at Win- 
chester on Thursday evening for the benefit of the Church 
of the Epiphany. Those who were present say that it was 
equalin every way to the best production given by pro- 
fessionals, and that it was difficult to believe that the per- 
formers were only amateurs. 

The scenery and all the appointments were new, the 
costumes having been loaned by a Boston theatre for the 
occasion. Rehearsals have been going on for the past six 
weeks, and the production was a success in every way. 

A large and fashionable audience assembled in Union 
Hall, Boylston street, to listen to a musical and dramatic 
recital given by Miss Rosamond Brockway. 

The assisting artists included Mr. Frank Kennedy, Mrs. 
William M. Barber, harpist: Mrs. Lola Purnam Tripp 
soprano; Mr. Willard Earle, dramatic reader, and Sig. 
Tabiani, harpist. 

One of the busiest teachers in Boston is Mme. de Ange- 
lis, who receives pupils from all parts of the Unitedt Sates. 
The past season she has had ten or more young women 
from the West who will continue their studies with her next 
year, besides many others from South, East and North. 
Mme. de Angelis is a constant attendant at all musical 
functions, being a subscriber for Italian and German opera 
seasons, symphony, &c. 

The following program of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s com- 
positions was performed on Thursday of last week, at An- 
dover, under the direction of Mr. S M. Downs, of Abbot 
Academy, with the assistance of Miss Priscilla White, so- 
prano, and Miss Bertha Cushing, contralto: 

The Night Sea.......... ! 
Canadian Boat Song.. 
Phantoms. .. | 


..Miss White and Miss Cushing 


Mrs. Beach 


Fireflies. Pavnertrnesei ess 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More.. } : P 
€ & ‘ f Miss Cushing 
My Star.. 
Dreaming..../ 
& , .Mrs. Beach 


In Autumn...) 
Chanson d’Amour 
Extase 
Elle et moi. 
Valse Caprice.... 
Spring... ) 
Ecstasy... 
Villanetle. ) 
Empress of Night... ) 
The Western Wind.. 
Just for This!.... 
Minuet Italien... j 
Dane des Fleurs. ! 
The 7ranscript says: The Apollo Club gave the fourth 
concert of this, its twenty-fourth season,.in Music Hall last 
evening. The club was assisted by Miss Maud Powell and 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker in the following program : 


Rea O hate. . ets teenie csseeeeessMiss White 


Si Udkidabacesdahicddadcodaumaas Mrs. Beach 


..Miss Cushing 


.....Miss White 


Satis do ovtpranatebie+sileaa the 646i ahi <aed pee 


SstemAa’s LGM 6 de cc vcccdessbaccduicccsdesagea 
(Baritone solo by Mr. S. S. Townsend.) 

Evening Woraltip..ccccscccccvccoscccccctscccccccccccceeces 

Orpheus with his Lute.........cceeeceeeceeeeeeeeee renee 


Bugle Song 


Romance et Gavotte (Mignon) pmriaecetil ake otieee ugt-é-udenka ene alae 
Miss Powell. 
ee FONEOD . « Gin. cones oa osnrcbsnsceges¥bscbatvndereets George L. Osgood 
Basher MorMWOe i ee ccccdscccdssacbosdessdesess weessers Ferdinand Hiller 
(With soprano solo and piano accompaniment.) 
GOOE Nigittaissoccsac. 2 sivccdesccsosscagducpecece: + eccscovevege H., Pfeil 
Polonaise in D MAjOr........cccccccccesscccecvcsesoneeeeeees Wieniawski 


Miss Powell. 
The Forest Mill.....c.ccsccvcccceccesccece sevseseveeevesecssoucs Nessler 
Blue Violet H. Spielter 
In Maytime......ccssoccccccccvesccccscnscectenecceccevecsevcsecss Billeter 
Miss Lang's Boatman’s Hymn shows all the young com- 
poser’s habitual poetry of feeling and imaginative coloring ; 








from a purely musical point of view, too, it shows itself as 
one of the best things she has done in this line. The other 
part songs on the program were charming in their way. If 
one only could have heard them all sung out under the 
trees of a summer night! What has music of this sort to 
do with hot halls? 

Mrs, Walker sang delightfully as ever, showing herself 
in perfect sympathy with the music she sang. 

‘‘A magnificent chorus” is the verdict of everyone who 
is privileged to invade Musical Director Gould’s domains, 
up in the Tremont Theatre building, where he is rehearsing 
Harry Askin’s company in Browne and Thompson's opera, 
The Sphinx, with which the season will open May 27. 
‘* Beautiful music, too,” is the next exclamation, and in- 
deed all that has been heard so far is at least ‘‘ catchy,” 
which is a great deal in its favor. On Monday the princi- 
pals will begin active work, and there is no danger of The 
Sphinx not being ready for its first production on ‘‘ Harvard 
night,” which the opening performance will be called 
Miss Marie Millard, Mr. J. Aldrich Libbey, Mr. Edwin 
Stephens, Mr. Walter Allen, Mr. Tallmadge Baldwin, Mr. 
A. L. Kingsley, Miss Christie McDonald, Miss Nannie 
Morse, Mrs. Laura Joyce Bell and the other principal mem- 
bers of the cast are all here, ready for work. 

Mr. George L. Wilder, well known as a pianist and flute 
soloist, recently published a song called The Old Melodeon. 
In ten days there were 750 copies of it sold and it is to be 
sung by the school children of Somerville at their approach- 
ing festival with orehestral accompaniment. Mr. Wilder 
goes to the Profile House, White Mountains, July 1, for the 
season. Next fall he will travel for thirty-two weeks in a 
concert company under the auspices of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, when he will be heard in flute solos. Next week 
he plays a solo at the benefit of the Montgomery Guards at 
the Boston Theatre. 

Mr. Henry M. Dunham, organist, assisted by Mrs. Marie 
Gallison, alto, and Mr. Leo Schulz, ’cellist, will give a con 
cert at the Shawmut Church next Thursday evening. Mr. 
Dunham will play pieces by Merkel, Thiele, Dubois, Clauss- 
mann and Guilmant. 

The Boston Comedy Club gave an entertainment at 
Union Hall, Boylston street, last evening. ‘The first part 
consisted of singing by the Mozart Quartet, contralto solos 
by Miss Helen T. Altmiller, piano selections by Miss Alice 
Greer and tenor solos by Alexander Ferguson. 

The seventeenth annual concert, complimentary to Mrs. 
Lizzie Gallison, will be given in Berkeley Hall (Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building) next Monday evening. The entertainers 
will include the Ladies’ Royal Banjo and Guitar Club, the 
Commonwealth Male Quartet, Mr. Edward H. Frye, im- 
personator, Mr. Willis Milligan, accompanist, and others. 

The promenade concerts will begin in Music Hall Satur- 
day evening, under the leadership of Mr. de Novellis. The 
worth of the orchestra is well known. The program will 
be of unusual interest, and adapted admirably to the taste 
of lovers of good light music. 

Miss Gertrude Edmands has been engaged to sing the 
Triléy solos behind the scenes during the performance of 
Trilby at the Boston Theatre. 

For the benefit of a large Medford audience Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Mikado, which was so successfully produced in 
Winchester Town Hall Thursday evening, was repeated in 
the Medford Opera House last evening before a large 
audience. 

Mrs. Helen Boyce-Hunsicker, soprano, assisted by 
Master Arthur M. Hartmann, violinist, will give two song 
recitals in Copely Hall on the evenings of May 14 and 17. 
Mrs. Boyce-Hunsicker, who has been successful in her own 
city of Philadelphia, comes to Boston with the highest 
social and professional commendations. 

Miss Katharine Ridgeway Hogan, assisted by Mr. Hein- 
rich Schuecker, harpist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, gave a recital in Union Hall last evening. 

Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, whose music for Trilby of Ar- 
gyle, a Musical Comedy, is nearing completion, is well- 
known in the musical world of Boston. He has formed and 
conducted two orchestras here, one, the Boston Women’s 
Orchestra, having given the successful concert recently 
noted in Bumstead Hall. Mr. Thayer has written many 
pieces for various clubs, and has composed about thirty 
male choruses which have been sung all over the country 
from San Francisco to New York. 

Mr. B. L. Whelpley gave a piano recital in Chickering 
Hall yesterday afternoon, his program being as follows 
Sonata in F sharp major, op. 78, Beethoven ; romance in F 
and intermezzoin A, op. 118, Brahms; a dance and koboldo 
dance, Dvorak ; etudes in E major and C sharp minor, op 
10, Chopin ; scherzo, op. 8, Arenski, and fantasie, op. 148, 
Godard. 

Mr. C. L. Staats, the clarinet virtuoso, will pass the sum- 
mer abroad, sailing from New York the 18th and returning 
October 1. He will spend the month of June in London, 
and the balance of the summer in Paris and Germany. 








Howe Pupils Succeed.—Mrs. Cora Prince Howe, of 
Vineland, N. J., has been gratified by hearing of the suc- 
cess of a pupil of hers now in China. Both her voice and 
method are admired, and her success is a tribute to the 
work of a conscientious teacher. 





Musical Items. 


New York Philharmonic Club.—New York Philhar- 
monic Club, Eugene Weiner director, will appear in concert 
early in June at the Hyperion Theatre, New Haven. Miss 
Hettie Bradley, soprano, will furnish the vocal numbers on 
this occasion. 

The Choral Society, Plainfield.—The Choral Society, of 
Plainfield, N. J., E. J. Fitzhugh conductor, gave a concert 
last night for which an orchestra of Philharmonic Society 
musicians was engaged by Mr. Eugene Weiner. Rossini's 
Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise were 
executed in the most artistic manner, eliciting well merited 
applause. 

Martina Johnstone’s Laurels.—Miss Martina John- 
stone, the Swedish violinist, who is rapidly coming to the 
front as a suceessful metropolitan concert violinist, played 
at the first musicale of the Art Loan Exhibition, 366 Fifth 
avenue. Miss Johnstone’s success on this occassion was a 
repetition of her former ones; a specially interesting number 
on the program was a trio played by Miss Johnstone, violin- 
ist, Joseph Hollman, and Orton Bradley. 

Oratorio’s Choral Concert.—The Oratorio Society, of 
Brooklyn, gave a concert on May 8 in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, assisted by the Church Choral Society, 
of New York. The works given were Dvorak’s Mass in D 
and Gade’s Crusaders. The first of these was heard for 
the first time in Brooklyn on this occasion. Mr. Richard 
Henry Warren conducted the chorus during the Mass, 
made up of the two societies, Gustave Dannreuther the or- 
chestra, and Robert Gaylord gave the organ introduction 
to the Benedictus. Walter J. Hall, of the Oratorio Society, 
conducted the chorus for The Crusaders. The soloists, the 
same as for the Mass, were: Frances Miller, soprano ; Ger- 
trude May Stein, contralto; Leonard E. Auty, the well- 
known oratorio tenor, and Carl Dufft, basso. The audience 
was large, and seemed to appreciate the very excellent 
work to which it listened? 

Englewood’s First Concert.—The Englewood Choral 
Club, conducted by A. D. Woodruff, gave its first concert 
on May 10, assisted by Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto ; 
Mr. G. S. Butler, and some members of the Philharmonic 
Society under Gustave Dannreuther. 

Clary’s Concert Work.—Miss Mary Louise Clary will 
sing Friday, May 17, with the Vocal Society, of North 
Adams, Mass. She will appear at the concert given in this 
city in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on May 16, under the 
auspices of the South Presbyterian Church. Miss Clary 
made a profound impression upon her audience when she 
sang for the Englewood Choral Society last Friday night, 
her selections being especially well suited for displaying 
the great scope and power of her voice. 

Gertrude May Stein.—At the Providencé concert of 
May 6 Gertrude May Stein’s singing made a hit. The 
Providence /ourna/ of May 7 says: 

Of Miss Stein’s singing in the great love song from Samson and 
Delilah it can only be said that it was in the nature of a revelation to 
those who had not heard her in a part thoroughly suited to her 
abilities. The sensuous beauty of the musical phrase found a voice 
and method to fitly interpret it; the dramatic side of the situation 
fell into a sure grasp, and a subtle intelligence infused itself into 
both the musical and the histrionic features of this remarkable bit of 
music. One cannot help wishing to hear Miss Stein in the whole 
opera with adequate support. Nothing could be better fitted to her 
warm and mellow mezzo soprano, with its great range and ample 
power, and her style of singing, which is full of sentiment and 
authority. 

Her performance was a worthy one to stand alongside of Nordica’s. 
Upon an insistent encore she repeated the latter part of the song. 

Ysaye.—The violinist Ysaye is now in San Francisco, 
where he will appear in about eight concerts. He will 
return to Europe on the steamer leaving this port on 
June 8. 
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NOTICE. 


o 


THE MUSICAL COURIER does not club 
with any other publication, and all represen- 
tations of that nature are without authority 
from The Musical Courier Company. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER does not have 
any free list, and its complement of exchanges 
has assumed such proportions that it is im- 
possible to make any additions thereto. 

New subscribers to insure prompt delivery 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER should remit 
the amount of their subscription with the 


order. 


It is not always possible to fill orders for 
back numbers of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
upon the day of their receipt, because in 
many instances the edition is entirely out, and 
it is necessary to wait for such returns as 
may come from the distributing agencies. 
Each order is entered in its turn and filled in 
its turn, but delays are at times unavoidable. 


if any of our readers are unable to pur- 
chase the current issue of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER at the news stands, book stores, 
or at any place where periodicals are offered 
for sale, we consider it a favor if they will 
notify this office, giving the address of the 
store or stand and the date on which THE 
MUSICAL COURIER was asked for. 
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ADEREWSKI died last Friday at the Madison 

Square Garden. He was a large, intelligent 

Angora cat with long, yellow hair. Requiescat in 
Pace. 

N intimate friend of Signor Bevignani assures us 
A that this conductor has positively signed a con- 
tract for next season with Abbey & Grau. Signor 
Bevignani is a capable man, 

S Calvé, according to a St. Petersburg, Russia, 
A news item in last week’s MuSICAL COURIER, is 
engaged for next season in that city, the dates of the 
season being from November 27, 1895, to February 4, 
1896, we do not see how she can come to this country 
in time for our opera season. To engage her for the 
spring season only would not pay. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
T Music Hall Company of New York (Limited) 
was held last week at Carnegie Hall, in West Fifty- 
seventh street. The following directors for the ensu:- 
ing year were elected: John W. Aitkin, Andrew 
Carnegie, William S. Hawk, William B. Tuthill, 
George Taylor, Walter Damrosch, Frederick W. 
Holls, Stephen M. Knevals and Sherman W. Knevals. 
No officers were elected. 


HE contract labor law seems, like the income tax 
T law, to be rather elastic in construction. Why 
the Conried-Ferenczy Opera Company was not al- 
lowed to land last Friday night isa mystery that would 
puzzle the Supreme Bench itself. If singers, artists 
are to be stopped, why not painters, poets and sculp 
tors? Possibly the De Reszkés will be corralled on 
their next visit to these hospitable shores. What 
with contract labor laws, musical unions, &c., the 
life of a musician in the United States is far from 
being an ideal one. 


HE hot spell, which came with a rush last week, 
T suggests the idea that probably we will get an 
early summer. Certainly such heat is demoralizing 
to the average student, and as the backbone of the 
winter season is broken we would suggest a long va- 
cation for such. But the most torrid days of the dog- 
star cannot dampen the ardor of the summer students. 
New York is full of them. Many are teachers enjoy- 
ing a long, luxurious spell of work after the more 
arduous labors of pedagogy. Music is an art which 
is fervently practiced as a profession, and then at the 
end of a day's hard work is taken up as a source of 
pleasure. 





NO SEIDL CONCERTS AT BRIGHTON. 

ITH regret we are compelled to announce the 

fact that Anton Seidl and his orchestra will 

not give concerts this summer at Brighton Beach. 

No satisfactory arrangements could be made with the 

hotel or railroad managers by the Seidl Society, 

consequently the project has been abandoned. A 

well-known member of the society volunteers the 
following statement : 

‘‘The Seidl Society cannot afford to ask the public 
to sustain it unless it can show that those who make 
money out of the concerts contribute fairly toward 
the music fund. Last season was the first time the 
responsibility for the concerts was entirely assumed 
by the society, and the financial result, as compared 
with other seasons, was a success. The society came 
out with a deficiency of about $3,000, but had the 
hotel management contributed toward the music 
fund, as had been done in former years, the shortage 
would have been only about $400. When the Brighton 
Beach Railway Company gave the concerts the hote] 
contributed from $200 to $250 every week. Had the 
society received this amount from the hotel the result 
would have been so satisfactory that we would have 
gone back unhesitatingly. 

‘The lessee of the hotel this year was asked if he 
would contribute toward the music fund, but he de- 
clined to do so, and to the surprise of the society, forthe 
members had previously seen the advertisement of the 
Brighton Beach Hotel in all the papers stating that 
the Seidl Society was to be at the beach this summer. 
As a matter of fact, the first information we received 
as to who was to have the hotel this season was through 
this advertisement. The lessee was immediately 
communicated with, and informed that unless the 
hotel contributed to the music fund the concerts 
would not be given. In all Continental countries at 





seaside and country resorts it is the custom for the 
hotel management to contribute toward the orches- 
tral concerts, and charge the guests a stated sum, in 
return for which they receive a certain number of 
tickets, which have been purchased by the manage- 
ment at reduced rates. The Seidl Society asks no 
favors, and it has made strictly business offers on all 
sides. 

‘Tf the society had known in time that it would not 
be able to make arrangements with the Brighton 
Beach Railroad Company, it would have given con- 
certs elsewhere. Another year it hopes to give sum- 
mer concerts in the vicinity of Brooklyn for the sake 
of the great number of residents of this city and New 
York who desire to attend orchestral concerts.” 








DISCRETION IN GOOD WILL. 

PROPOS of the scenes that have graced—if that 

be the word— the recent farewell performances 
of opera at the new Metropolitan, and referring to 
the lengths to which the audiences carried their 
demonstration, Mr. E. Irenaus Stevenson writes in 
the /ndependent : 

* * Such goings-on have aridiculous and even silly aspect, de- 
lightful as is enthusiasm for art and artists. A lavish expenditure of 
sincere applause and of flowers, and so on, the bestowal of compli- 
mentary and even intrinsically valuable souvenirs under special cir- 
cumstances is not reprehensible, surely. Nor is there much reason 
to rebuke the contagious appreciation of a crowd that brings great 
singers again and again before the curtain. But a kind of half 
hysteria and sentimentality are quite different things from real and 
discriminating enthusiasm. It is one thing to bestow bouquets or 
even gold laurel wreaths on singers, and another to present them 
with silver fish knives, toilet conveniences and sumptuous articles of 
a quite domestic usefulness. Ten minutes of ebvious good will 
pleases sensible artists more and embarrasses them much less than 
three-quarters of an hour of tiresome uproar, of mere nervous 
public excitement at the end of a long opera; a ruction that disre- 
toilets of the singers and has to be calmed by putting out 

If there is not some moderation shown before long in the 


gards the 
the lights! 
manner in which New York men and women bid good-by, collect- 
tively and publicly, to their musical favorites, it may just as well be 
understood that a general reception is to be held on the stage by the 
after each performance of a season’s final week ; with the 





latter fol 
widest privileges of comment, embracing, kissing and indiscriminate 
present making that the pockets and average human physiques can 


allow 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ROSSINI. 
HE correspondence of great artists is always in- 
teresting and pregnant with elements that make 
us acquainted with them and their contemporaries. 
We publish below some of Rossini’s letters, which 
have not been printed before. His ideas of certain 
composers and their works will throw a new light on 
many of Rossini’s likes and dislikes. The first letter 
is dated 1817. At this epoch Rossini was scarcely 
twenty-five years old, and we know of no letter an- 
terior to this one. It is addressed to his friend Leo- 
poldo Gicognara, author of two beoks on music, in 
which Rossini states his views in regard to the musi- 
cal artof thisperiod. Of special interest is the criti- 
cism it contains of Haydn and Beethoven, which 

cannot fail to occasion some surprise. 

“ AT HOME, February 12, 1817. 

‘‘Here, my dear Leopold, are my ideas as regards 
the actual status of the musical art. From the day 
that five notes were added to the piano I have main- 
tained that a disastrous revolution was fomenting in 
the art, which was then perfect, because experience 
has shown that when adding to the perfect it makes 
matters only worse. Haydn had already begun to 
corrupt the purity of taste by introducing strange 
chords in his compositions, daring novelties ; however 
he still retained so much of the high sentiment and 
antique grace that his errors may appear excusable. 
3ut later Cramer, and finally Beethoven, with their 
compositions wanting in unity and naturalness, full of 
strangeness and singularities, corrupted entirely the 
taste of instrumental music. At the same time Mayr 
substituted at the theatre for the simple but majestic 
method of Sarti, Paisiello and Cimarosa his own in- 
genious but vicious harmonies, in which the principal 
song is drowned by the accompanying parts, and all 
the young composers of operatic music have become 
disciples of the German school. Many of our sing- 
ers not born in Italy gave up the pure musical taste 
for the pleasure of European capitals, a taste which 
only exists in Italy ; they have adopted the bad ways 
of strangers, and returning to their homes brought 
back and spread the germ of this bad manner. 

‘In this way Marchetti, David, Antani, la Todi, la 
Billington are preferred to the divine Pacchierotti, 
Rubinelli, Crescentini, la Pozzi, la Banti and Bab- 
bini, and the height of corruption seemed to be 
reached by the Musico Velluti (Castrate) who more 
than any other abused his admirable natural gift 
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when the appearance of la Catalani proved that 
nothing is so bad that there is not a possibility for 
worse. Ghorgheggi, roulades, trills and jumps, 
abuses of demi-tones, grouping of notes—this is the 
character of the song of to-day. 

‘* By this the measure, which is the essential part of 
music, and without which the melody is disjointed 
and harmony disordered, was abandoned and vio- 
lated. They give surprise instead of emotion, and 
in the good old times the virtuosi educated them- 
selves to sing with their instruments; to-day the 
singers educate themselves for virtuosity with their 
voices. During this time the crowd applauded this 
detestable style and did with the music what the 
Jesuits have done with poetry and eloquence when 


they prefered Lucian to Virgil and Seneca to Cicero. | 


‘* These are my ideas on the actual state of music, 
and I must confess that i have little hope to see the 
divine art rise from the corruption in which it has 
fallen without a total reversion of the social institu- 
tions. And the remedy, as you see, would be worse. 
Adieu, Your, G. Rossini.” 

The following letter is addressed to Mercadante, 
the famous composer of Leonora, Zaira, il Giura- 
mento and many other operas. The direction of the 
musical lyceum of Bologna was vacant. Rossini, who 
was educated there, had the greatest interest in se- 
curing for it a worthy director. He had begun nego- 
tiations with Mercadante, which, however, came to 
naught. He wrote him regarding this matter : 

“ BOLOGNA, January 10, 1840. 
** My very good friend : 

** We have arrived at the issue. 1 must have a let- 
ter from you, which I can show if necessary, but 
which I will keep, a letter in which you will state 
what you have verbally told me before you left 
Bologna ; that is, that you accept the direction of the 
communal Lyceum of Bologna and the position at 
the Chapel of San Petronio with a monthly salary of 
30 Roman dollars. I have well manceuvred, and I 
hope that you will be content with your new position. 
You will live ina fine and central country, you will 
receive honors, vacations and my affections. | flatter 
myself that your better half will not be contrary to 
the project, which interests me much. Give mea 
prompt reply, as procrastination may harm the suc- 
cess. Greetings to your pupil and wife, and believe 
in the esteem and friendship of your ROssINI.” 

The project did not meet with the anticipated suc- 
cess. The Lyceum of Bologna remained without a 
director and Rossini made overtures to Donizetti, who 
showed much hesitancy in this matter and made con- 
ditions which were difficult to concede. To come to 
a final determination Rossini wrote him the following 


letter : 
‘BOLOGNA, April 12, 1842. 


‘* My beloved Donizetti : 

‘‘finclose you some modifications which the Mar- 
quis Bevilacqua made in your conditions; I beg of 
you to take them in consideration, without, however, 
regarding it as an ultimatum. As you have agreed 
to give harmony lessons, the Marquis wishes that 
you also consent to give lessons in counterpoint, 
composition, dramatic and sacred, &c. I do re- 
member well that you objected to the annoyance of 
assuming a scholastic part and wishing only to be 
occupied with the more interesting portion of the 
work, andin this we understand each other perfectly. 
Had the commune to defray the expenses of a pro- 
fessor for counterpoint and harmony you would have 
to be satisfied with 50 sequinsmonthly. I beg you to 
remember that whil2 this salary is small it will not 
be suspended nor diminished during your vacations, 
so that you will receive for your months of actual 
service in the neighborhood of seventy-seven sequins. 
It is a bagatelle, in truth, but we are at Bologna! 

‘Six months of vacation by contract are, it seems 
to me, too much ; four months and a half might be 
enough. Your presence in Bologna inthe middle of 
September is indispensable ; it is the period when 
admissions to the Lyceum are granted and prepara- 
tions are made for the opening of the classes, which 
begin in the first part of October, when also prepara- 
tions are made for the festival of the titular Saint San 
Petronio ; in fact, it is also the time of the fall season 
of opera. When you are once established here I will 
guarantee you all the vacations that you may want— 
I will have an understanding to that effect with 
Senatore. 

‘‘For this as in all other matters I will be your in- 
termediary, and will carry out everything to your 
satisfaction. Don’t abandon me, Donizetti! My 


feeling of gratitude and affection for you deserves 
some sacrifices on your part, 


Should you bring any 








funds to Bologna I will find you sure and good invest- 
ments, and in this way you will find recompense for 
your actual sacrifices. The Marquis Pizzardiis happy 
to offer you his elegant apartments, of which I spoke 
to you, and you will be lodged as your merit demands 
it. Donzelli will pay you 600 lire Austrian money, 
with which you may acquire a pin, offered to youasa 
souvenir by Ivanoff, forthe precious present that you 
have made him. 

‘‘lam awaiting your decision like a lovesick girl. 
Remember that you are worshipped here in Bologna. 
Do not forget that it needs but few dollars to live here 
royally. Think over the matter, decide, and console 
him who is happy to call himself your affectionate 
friend, GIOACCHINO ROssINI.” 

The negotiations in regard to the Bologna school 
succeeded no better with Donizetti.than with Mer- 
cadante, and the Lyceum remained for some time 
without a director. 








NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 
HE London Dai/y News, speaking of national an- 
thems, says that Hail, Columbia probably has a 
better claim to be considered the national hymn of 
the United States, but bothit and its great rival, 
Yankee Doodle, have music of British origin. Hail, 
Columbia, written by Judge Hopkinson in 1798, was 
set to an old tune called the Governor's March, while 
Dr. Schuckburg’s Yankee Doodle is practically iden- 
tical with Cavaliers and Roundheads and Nancy 
Locket lost her Pocket. God Save the Queen is now 
disappearing from the national hymns of Continental 
nations. Haydn is responsible for the Austrian, the 
most beautiful of national hymns, Gott erhalte 
Franz den Kaiser, written in 1797, and also included 
in one of his quartets. 

The general adoption in Germany of the Wacht am 
Rhein (the composer, Wilhelm, died 1873), and in 
France of La Marseillaise (Rouget de Lisle, 1792) 
dates from the Franco-German War. The Belgians 
have La Brabacgonne (Camperhout, 1830) ; the Hun- 
garian hymn, Be True to the Land of Thy Birth, was 
composed by Egressy, for we of course except the 
Rakoczy March; the Russian Anthem is by Lwoff, 
circa 1830; the Danish Kong Christian is by Hart- 
mann, who died in 1891; the Swedish King Karl is to 
an old tune, the Dutch Wien Neerlandsch Bloed was 
composed by Wilms ; the Norwegian Sénner af Nor,e, 
by Blom early in the century, and the Portuguese 
Hymno Constitucional is attributed to Dom Pedro I. 
of Brazil. 








STUDENTS’ CONCERTS. 

E are now on the brink of the annual avalanche 

of students’ concerts, and simultaneously as the 

good schools and conservatories are rehearsing for the 

crisis the friends of the pupils of these same institu- 

tions, together with their respective friends, and 

together also with some pessimistic musical people 

who do not stop to distinguish anything inherent be- 

yond what ‘‘amateur” and ‘‘student” primarily 
signify, begin to wearily rebel. 

‘Those abominable, boresome, stupid pupils’ con- 
certs,” is what they say. ‘‘How are we going to 
stand them? Hasn’t the professional season been 
quite long enough without the exaction of expecting 
us to listen politely to these amateur affairs tacked 
on the end of it?” And then some very bold sin- 
gle-minded person makes up his or her mind that 
they will emancipate themselves and will simply re- 
fuse to be imposed on by any pupils’ recital, even 
with their sister, their cousin or best friend in the 
field. 

Now this is a plea in favor of numerous New York 
pupils’ concerts, which in point of excellence far ex- 
ceed the lax so-called ‘‘ professional” efforts for 
which objecting people are ready to pay throughout 
the season. The fact must be borne in mind that the 
‘student ” of this season is very often the ‘‘ profes- 
sional” of next season, with the difference that they 
will probably have done very much better under their 
student restraint than with the yoke thrown off, as it 
too often is, prematurely. Infinitely better work is 
heard in the halls and concert rooms of New York 
teaching institutions than often manages to force 
itself into the light of public professional favor. 
These parent homes of pupils’ concerts are fostering 
thetalent which may delight us publicly in its ma- 
turity. They also develop pupils of equal talent 
whom we may only hear upon this amateur stage. 
Again, they are bound to produce pupils who pub- 
licly or privately are never destined to make any 
special impression, but who, after all, are infinitely 





more tolerable in their effort to utter musical phrases 
through the guidance of an intelligent musical teacher 
than are the myriad professional singers, piano or 
violin players who, emboldened to depend on their 
own half trained judgment, deliver works as empty 
of decent conscience as of soul. 

This, conscience at least, and a very satisfactory 
replacement of temperament and inspiration when not 
native, we can reasonably attend at pupils’ concerts. 
We are assuming naturally the concerts of the best 
institutions, where, if the pupil has not an intelligence 
of his own through which to speak, he may at least 
speak through the intelligence of a discreet master, 
thus giving no positive offense tothe judicious should 
he fail in producing even a negative enjoyment. But 
as arule even with the most modest pupils brought 
forward by a good conservatory there is usually some- 
thing for the discriminate to enjoy. They seldom 
failto play or sing at least respectably, they dono gra- 
tuitous violencetoacomposer’sidea, which is infinitely 
more than can be said of the majority of mediocre 
professionals, not to except a few ‘stars’ who man- 
aged to escape from leading strings at an unfortu- 
nately early stage. 

In comparing the merits of work at pupils’ concerts 
we are naturally keeping in mind the performances 
heard at three-fourths the professional concerts given 
throughout the season, not of the one-fourth where 
pure talent and art development are met in their per- 
fect union. At a large number of these concerts, 
which form the average, there is a playing and sing- 
ing done which the honest conservatory student 
would be ashamed to acknowledge, but which is 
listened to with imaginary enjoyment by the same 
persons who now begin to shrink and murmur at the 
prospectof ‘‘those dreadful, boresome students’ con- 
certs.” 

They are comparatively speaking not boresome. 
If somebody remarks that negative merits can only 
be dull,.it may be answered that the negative merits 
of well restrained students are far preferable to the 
positive demerits of half schooled professionals. But 
all the efforts before us to hear will not be found 
negative. A great deal of brilliant, artistically 
trained talent comes forward at these pupils’ con- 
certs, talent of which we shall hear more and, as be- 
fore remarked, mediocrity itself is clothed in accep- 
table and conscientious garb. 

If the pupil of midway talent may not lend a glow 
or spark to the work in hand, good tuition at least 
prevents the student from the butcheries of the so- 
called professionals, who assume to themselves the 
right to be subjective. After a good pupils’ concert 
our faith may not constantly be illumined, but it will 
be at least not shattered. 

So here is health and well wishing to the forthcom- 
ing work of our conscientious amateurs. A great 
many of them will cease to be amateurs after this 
season, no doubt, but we would like to encourage 
them in the idea that this state of pupilage is not 
without its charm and interest, together with its sav- 
ing grace. They will probably never create more in- 
terest, personal as well as musical, than on their 
pupils’ platform, with its ingenué atmosphere and 
the immediate effect of their good training repeat- 
ing itself in every phrase. 

Pupils’ final concerts come late in the season, when 
people are fairly tired of music. This, and the habit 
of encore giving, is againstthem. But we would enter 
the plea for the work produced, per se, that it is bet- 
ter eight times out of ten than much professional 
work we have applauded through the season, and in 
the case of the judicious amounts to anything what- 
ever but a ‘* bore.” 








A PADEREWSKI INTERVIEW (?). 

HE following interesting interview is said to 
have taken place with Paderewski while at Man- 
chester, England. The interviewer asked: ‘‘ What 
do you think of the Germans, are they musical?” 
The Chrysanthemum answered: ‘‘How? Musical? 
The English are musical!"" Now the interviewer: 
‘‘But the greatest composers are found among the 
Germans?” To this the Polish pianist replied: ‘‘ That 
isso! But where did they get it? From the English 
composers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Gibbons, &c., who wrote the fine madrigals. Anyhow, 
the musical people of the world are the Hungarians 
and the Jews.” Theinterviewer, sotto voce: ‘‘ Pade- 


rewski is a Jew.” 

The above furrago appeared in the Centradblatt 
fiir Instrumental Musik, Solo und Chor-Gesang. We 
more than doubt if Paderewski ever uttered such ex- 
pressions. We would like to hear a denial from the 


virtuoso himself. 








In PRAISE OF THE TRIANGLE. 

Ye countless stars, both great and small, 
lhe poetic sky who spangle, 

Not one of you, that I recall, 


Has hymned the sweet triangle! 


Vith lyre and lute too long, too much, 
Ye've thrid love's mazy tangle 
Yet unresponsive to your touch 
Have left the sweet triangle 
so the Muse commissions me 
fangle 
instrument, 


And 
A lay to new! 
I play the you see 


In praise of my triangle 
No tambourine, no minstrel bones 
1 what Hilda Wangel 
frightfully thrilling tones 


rive fort 
yuld call such * 


As those of my triangle 


No self 


respecting band may try 
lo play—’ 


twould simply mangle 
Good music, unassisted by 


rhe silver tongued triangle 
In vain does Strephon with a lute 


Round Phyllis always dangle ; 


She'd have him, if he urged his suit 
With passionate triangle 
Full brave may bray the loud tromt 
| sweet the mbals jangle 
1e bagpipes till they burst may drone 
I have my triangle 
The stately cold piano may 
All depth of feeling strangle ; 
l'o rouse deep feeling I essay, 
N fail, on my triangle! 
O'er rival claims of violin 


And 'cello some may wrangle 


For pure expression nothing's in 





The hunt with my triangle. 
rhe diamond bracelet must exceed 
In worth the silver bangle 
N nstrument, string, wind, or reed 
pares with my triangle! 


ARLY in the year I met Anton Seidl at the Opera 
E House one night, and we disagreed about some 
readings of some composition, the Lord only knows 
what—perhaps a Beethoven symphony, as you can 
always disagree on the Beethoven question. Rumors 
dire filled the air. Stories floated about that Mr. 
Seidl and myself were seen rolling over the ground 
in mortal combat. Mr. Seidl then passed success- 
fully through a most serious illness. Until two weeks 
ago I had not seen him since the night we were sup- 
posed to have drawn stilettos. And nowI hear that 
some people were regaled with a thrilling story about 
a reconciliation—although there had never been a 
quarrel—and that the distinguished Kapellmeister 
held me to his bosom while I spoilt his dress tie with 
tears of joy. 

As Mr. Twain said of old: 

‘* This is becoming monotonous.” 


* 
7 * 


Of course I saw Mr. Seidl. Of course I was glad 
to see him after his illness. And there you have it. 
Savez-Vous? (N. B.—He is having the tears set by 
Tiffany, and will wear them as studs.) 


* 
* * 


I was very sorry not to have eaten dinner with the 
Manuscripters, especially as the Rev. Dr. Gerritt 
Smith informed me Mr. Dana could not be present, so 
I would respond for him. The society knows not what 
it missed. I got my invitation exactly one hour too 
late, and regret exceedingly not to have christened 
that loving cup. Mais, il-y-a des autres! 


* 
* x 


Victor Maurel, whose acting was enjoyed as much 
as his singing last season, is a man just turned fifty. 

But, like Jean de Reszké, he does not look his age 
by fifteen years. Indeed I found it difficult to con- 
vince Paul Potter that I heard Maurel here in 1875, 
when he was at least thirty. 

His voice was in better condition then, but it was 
never a great organ. Faure, his senior, and Lassalle, 


his junior, both possessed richer voices. 
Maurel is a great actor and his voice is so vibrant, 
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his art so fine and convincing, that he always puts his 
audience in his pocket. 
* " x 
Maurel is a fine fencer, and is versed in the mys- 
teries of ‘‘le box,” and I suppose also the ‘‘ savate,” 
the latter being that polite French habit of attacking 
a gentleman’s face with the feet. 


* 
* * 


He looks Don Juan on the stage, and is the typical 
modern Don Juan off the boards as well. 

In fact, M. Maurel, being very handsome and very 
daring, simply cuts a wide swath among feminine 


hearts. " 
* a 


As I said, Maurel is a Don /uvan—of course, only in 
appearance and inanner. 

No one would accuse him of anything worse than 
flirting. But sometimes he has been a Sir /ohn 
Falstaf?. He is very fond of paying devoted attention 
to many ladies at the same time. 

In St. Louis a couple of weeks ago he made three 
distinct appointments for three distinct hours in the 
park. 

But the Merry Wives of Windsor put their cunning 
heads together and plotted. 

When Maurel reached the first place of meeting 
three handsome young women—-singers all—met him, 
and with arch smiles waved three letters at him. 

Was he discomfited ? 

Not a bit of it. With one of those ravishing smiles 
that bring into play his charming dimples, he gal- 
lantly invited the trio to lunch and paid for the wine 
—a lot of it, I can assure you. 


* 
a x 


Maurel is one of those men whose repose is 
adamantine. He is never nonplussed, and seldom 
loses his temper. 

But he did in St. Louis—and that is another story. 


* 
x * 


A lady in this city, living up town on the West Side 
and having plenty of leisure, employed it most profit- 
ably by falling in love with Maurel. 

It was, of course, not reciprocated, but the lady was 
not to be put off. She haunted Maurel until even 
his plump secretary grew thin, and M. Mortier, his 
manager, thought of applying tothe police. 

When the Abbey company went West, Maurel 
heaved a hugh sigh of relief as New York faded into 
the middle distance. 


* 
* * 


sut the practical joker is in the Abbey Company, 
as in other organization of the sort. 

When the Chicago engagement was terminated and 
St. Louis was reached, Maurel to his horror was sud- 
denly pounced upon by his fair admirer from New 
York. 

‘‘Here I am, Victor! 
me!’ she said. 

‘*Sent for you?” gasped the baritone. 

“Yes. This telegram—you sent it, of course.” 

Maurel grabbed it and read this: ‘‘ Come to St. 
Louis and spend the week. Victor.” 

He took in the situation at once, and being a polite 
man he did not undeceive the fair one. 

But he swears he will be revenged on the sender of 


that telegram. - 
a ” 


I'm so glad you sent for 


Perhaps his Leporello will be soon able to sing 
‘‘In America, a thousand and three !” 


* 
+ * 


Mr. Mansfield as a regal Weary Raggles was one 
of the most astonishing spectacles of last week at his 
new Garrick Theatre. An experience hunting King 
of Peru might have gleaned more profitable knowl- 
edge of practical life than consorting with the one 
eyed Sammie’s of thé road. Come, come, my dear 
sir, this last production of yours verges on the pre- 
posterous. The main idea of the story is as old as 
Daudet, perhaps older, and as young as Lemaitre. 
And do we not glimpseit in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
delightful Prince Otto? But, romancer as Mr. Louis 
N. Parker is, he cannot romance in stagecraft. I 
begin to suspect that it was his partner who put 
Gudgeons on the boards so presentably. 


Mr. Meltzer hinted to me that he suspected the 
play to be an adaptation, a remote one, but yet from 
some Continental source. The notion is worthy of 
investigation. Certainly there is no reason why an 
admirable work could not have been built upon the 








story. But the interminable talk, the clumsy dove- 
tailing of the mechanism, the almost utter improba- 
bility of the events and the fatuity of that last act 
surely strangled the piece at its birth. Many sensi- 
ble changes have been made since the first night, and 
Mr. Mansfield has begun to differentiate this young 
king from his other creations. There is less of Don 
Juan, Baron Chevrail and Prince Kar/ in his concep- 
tion now. Yet I doubt his ability to make vital such 
a king of shreds and patches as this same Von Pedro 
X/V. Little wonder the Peruvians doubted the 
scheme of restoration ! 
~ wa 

We find him so ingenué in the first act that he is 

able to control his face when his mother hands him 


the fatal cablegram, so ingenué that he marries arich 


young woman, yet wearies of her devotion and rides 
in the park with a circus princess. He spends, does 
this innocent young man, a fortune, never asking 
where the money comes from, is pictured as very 
clever, yet too naive to be told the truth as to his 
wife’s fortune. What asham king! 


* 
* * 


Pandolfo, the ex-King of the Sardinians, and 
the Chevalier Moffat are the two live figures of the 
play. Without detracting a bit from the fine, artistic 
work of Mr. Andrews, who was a wonderful Sar- 
dinian, I still would like to see Mr. Mansfield in the 
part. He is unquestionably stronger in eccentric 


roles. * 
* * 


The dashing Irish adventurer, strongly played by 
Mr. Jewett, reminded me of a page torn from a rol- 
licking romance of Charles Lever’s. The handsome 
rascal is acommon enough figure in life, literature and 
the drama. Mr. Harkins tried hard to galvanize the 
ungrateful role of Don Miguel. The truth of the 
matter is that Mr. Parker's character drawing is very 
faulty. Don Miguel is all devotion. Everything is 
done to keep up this illusion until act third, and then 
we discover him tarred with the same brush as the 
rest of this sorry, swindling crew. 


oa 
* * 


As for the so-called adventuress, she is beyond me. 
This Princess Zea does not live. She is simply a 
theatrical figment. First she will and then she 
won't. Doubtless the author intended her for some- 
thing very subtile, something Shaw-esque, her very 
inconsistencies alike her charm and strength. But 
she is simply a silly weathercock, a negative thing, 
neither bad, neither good, but all the time senti- 
mental. . 

* a 

With the heroine, Clara Desmond, 1 have no 
patience. Such white-souled creatures that wait at 
gates and bid bleary-eyed tramps bring back the 
missing dear, such absurd phantoms disinterred from 
three volume novels of Mudie’s, such precious little 
idiots, that lose their fortunes because of love, because 
of love (as the burden goes), such irritate me. The 
average theatre goer will have none of her, and what 
can you say of a woman that sits and sighs, ‘‘My 
lord, my master, husband, man.” Better the new 
woman than this puling caricature of womanhood. 


* 
* * 


For the rest there was a clever sketch by Mr. Lyons 
of adiplomat. The queen was by ali odds the best 
figure among the women, rather strongly drawn in 
one act, but soon fading from our sympathies. ‘The 
entire play cannot win our suffrages, because it is 
primarily false—false in sentiment, false in portray- 
ment and false in actual construction. 


* 
* + 


This I caught in Percy Bett’s excellent column in 
the London /igaro : 

‘‘Miss Edith Green, who gave an orchestral con- 
cert on Tuesday, is a spiritualist, and, according to 
Light, she is a musician who for ten years has been 
under the influence of a spirit purporting to be Bee- 
thoven. From this spirit she has received inspira- 
tion far and away beyond her normal powers. Miss 
Green originally intended to give a Mass, a violin 
sonata and a symphony, but the Mass was omitted 
owing to insufficient time for preparation, The 
sonata was more Mozartian than Beethovenish, but 
the symphony, though rather crude, was a clever 
effort from a lady’s pen. In one of the advertise- 
ments the work was said to be ‘ written by her, under 
the direction of Ludwig van Beethoven, between 
1885 and 1895.’ A well-known musical critic sug- 
gested some alteration in the treatment of the flutes. 
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It was accepted, and the critic now proposes to put 
on his brass plate, ‘ Teacher of Beethoven.’” 


* 
* * 


We could use Miss Green in America, Use her for 
comic opera librettos, which are always in need of 
setting—like the hen in the adage. $ 


* 
- * 


The author sends me a quaintly gotten up booklet 
called Scherzo in B Flat Minor. It is a short and 
very poetically flavored story, and is by D. Higbee, 
and comes from an Atlanta publisher. Mr. Higbee 
has considerable skill in what is called word painting. 
The story is a desperate one. It tells of a fine, sensi- 
tive, proud spirit that, refusing to be comforted by 
conventional shams of the world, leaves it after losing 
his all—a beautiful young singer with whom he was 
never acquainted. The B flat minor scherzo of Cho- 
pin is employed as a background, and its various 
themes are skillfully woven in the texture of the tale. 

It is pessimistic in the extreme, and when | finished 
I said, ‘‘ Another plea for suicide.” But Mr. Higbee’s 
story is more than that, although unquestionably 
morbid. It has the Poe-esque coloring, with the 
musical interest superadded. I can recommend it 
only to stout, healthy young parties, whose touch 
suggests beefsteak and onions. Sentimental persons 
should avoid it. It is too much already their way of 
viewing life. 2% 2 

Here is a song which I propose to print just to pre- 
serve it for myself. It is an old favorite, but seldom 
sees the light of to-day : 


Wuat My Lover SAID. 


By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 
In the orchard path he met me; 
In the tall, wet grass, with its faint perfume, 
And I tried to pass, but he made no room, 
Oh, I tried, but he would not let me. 
So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it. 
While he took my hand as he whispering said- 
(How the clover lifted each pink, sweet head, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 
Oh, the clover in bloom, I love it /) 


In the high, wet grass went the path to hide, 


And the low, wet leaves hung over; 
But I could not pass upon either side, 
For I found myself, when I vainly tried, 


In the arms of my steadfast lover. 
And he held me there and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me, 
And he looked down into my eyes and said- 
(How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’erhead, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 
Oh, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me /) 


Had he moved aside but a little way, 
1 could surely then have passed him ; 
And he knew! never could wish to stay, 
And would not have heard what he had to say, 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us, 
But he drew me nearer and softly said- 
(How the pure, sweet wind grew still, instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said ; 
Oh, the whispering wind around us !) 


I am sure he knew when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling ; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dew, at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling. 
But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story, 
And his soul came out from his lips and said— 
(How the stars crept out where the white moon led, 
To listen to all that my lover said; 
Oh, the moon and the stars in glory!) 


1 know that the grass and the leaves will not tell, 
And I’m sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry my secret so safely and well 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word of the many that rapidly fell 
From the soul-speaking lips of my lover ; 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairylike spell 
They wove round about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through the dew-laden clover, 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 
HOMER GREENE. 


* 
. * 


Mr. Al Neuman propounds the idea in the ///us- 
trated American that Svengali was not put forward by 
Du Maurier merely as a hypnotist, nor yet as a sub- 
ject for ridicule, but that he is ‘‘simply the personi- 
fication of the wonderful Oriental musical genius 
within whose vise we have been languishing ever 
since King David hypnotized his audience with harp 
recitals. Du Maurier simply wanted to show, by 


alluding to the alleged hypnotic powers of Svengali, 
how vastly superior this master in his art was to all 
that dwarfishness surrounding him. 

‘All the little tricks and trivial devices that Du 
Maurier puts in to lessen the preponderance of that 





character, that funny accent and the partiality to 
water as a beverage, cannot take one iota from the 
grandeur of the character. And I have my little sus- 
picion that Du Maurier knew all this very well. In 
fact, if I come to think of it, I seein that whole, well 
constructed glorification of the musical Semite a sug- 
gestion that its author himself has some possible, 
very remote Semite ancestor—‘ just a tinge of that 
strong, study, irrepressible, indomitable, indelible 
blood, which is of such priceless value in diluted 
homeopathic doses, like the dry Spanish wine called 
Montijo, which is not meant to be taken pure, but 
without a judicious admixture of which no sherry can 
go round the world and keep its flavor intact.’ 

‘“‘Now, writing in behalf of his own people, Du 
Maurier—I wonder what his ancestor’s real name 
was, and whether it was anything like the euphoni- 
cally related and rare name of Meier—has very 
cleverly concealed his real purpose. Thelittle human 
weaknesses so often alluded to in Svengali detract, 
as I have remarked, nothing from the strength of his 
magnetic personality. Indeed, I only know of one 
character in our national fiction that so strongly ap- 
peals to the national sympathies of his enemies, and 
that is Shylock.” 


* 
+. * 


Then Mr. Neuman gives a number of prominent 
musicians of Jewish extraction, Joseffy, Alexander 
Lambert and Arthur Friedheim among the rest. The 
idea is a good one. Ialways fancied that Du Maurier 
was holding up the Jew to execration, but this puts a 
new construction on the character. 


* 
+ 


Henry T. Finck is something more than a music 
critic, a lover of Chopin and a champion of Wagner. 
He can write books of travel, and delightfully inter- 
esting ones at that. His newly published Lotos- 
Time in Japan (Scribner’s) is one of the best things 
he has done since his essay on Chopin. The tale is 
simply told and with the unsconscious naiveté of the 
author. (I wish now that I hadn’t written that. He 
will never be naive again.) Mr. Finck saw the land of 
the lotos with his own eyes, and also heard its curious 
music with his own ears. Mr. Finck not only listened 
to the music of the samisen, but he tried the instru- 
ment himself, and confesses that he likes it better 
than the American banjo. He considers very care- 
fully Japanese music, and in this respect his book 
is more novel than Lafcadio Hearn’s and Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s works. The work is beautifully illustrated 
and bound. 


* 
- * 


Charity covers a multitude of good intentions—or is 
it hell that is paved with them? I forget which, but 
I will never forget The Viking. 


* 
~ ~ 


It was given last Thursday afternoon at Palmer's 
Theatre, and for the benefit—a most worthy benefit 
—of the Actors’ Fund. For weeks, for months, we 
have been deluged with small talk, paragraphs, hints, 
nods and mysterious suggestions about The Viking. 

‘*Ah! just wait until you hear The Viking,” said a 
Professional Leaguer tome. ‘Just wait. It is the 
comic opera of the year.” So it was. 

‘* Who made it, compiled it, abstracted it, plagiar- 
ized it?” I asked, knowing full well that no one ever 
composes a comic opera nowadays. 

Then a puzzled look came over my fair companion’s 
nose. 

‘‘Well, you see,” she hesitated, ‘‘ you see, it’s this 
way. Estelle Clayton wrote the book—yes, she wrote 
the book—and Emma Steiner—you know Emma— 
lovely girl—she says she wrote the music, and Miss 
Clayton says she didn’t. And then, the music was 
written by Edward Irving Darling, and he’s dead, 
and his mother says——” 

‘‘In the name of Offenbach and Max Freeman, says 
he isn’t dead—says he didn’t write the music—says 
what?” And then I gave it up. 

In such a tangle was I about the case, especially 
after reading of the unfortunate trouble in the Dar- 
ling family, that I determined to take this musical 
bull by the horns, evenif those horns were dilemma. 
Therefore, in company with a half thousand people 
on this afternoon—all happy and radiant—with 
heat—I took my stallin Palmer's. I missed the over- 
ture, but saw that the orchestra was in the hands of 
Caryl Florio. The program told me that the music 
had been orchestrated by the old veteran Max Maret- 
zek—which means that it was well done, neither 
turgid nor frivolous—but Miss Clayton didn’t seem to 





think so, for I saw her lean out of her box and heard 
her tell a bassoon player: 

‘Your orchestration is too heavy.” 

He slew her with a glance. 

Miss Clayton possibly meant that the woodwind 
was playing too forte. 

And to the left of me Conductor Emma Steiner 
smiled—and what a smile! 

* * 

Somehow or other, in writing about this opera, 
which is called ‘‘ spectacular comic” on the bills, I 
don’t seem to get beyond empty preluding. But to 
this mouton—this bonne bouche, this May day diver- 
sion we were forced to endure when up northward, 
just where the gong of the cable is hushed by the 
song of the bees and birds, we might have been en- 
joying God’s heaven—what shall we say of it? What 
string of condemnatory words can I disentomb from 
critical mortuaries to use in describing the book—the 
uncanny book of this production? Better give it up 
altogether. é*<¢ 


With just a hint of a good story, The Viking con- 
sists of an ill digested mass of stale situations, patter 
lyrics and senseless marching on and off the stage. 
Yet the theme is not a bad one. It is Norse, and its 
chances for costuming and mise en scéne cannot be 
denied. The Nibelungen song, set to light music, is 
a capital notion. Think of Wagner's mighty picture 
gallery of Wotans, Frickas, Brunhildas, Siegfrieds, 
mocking one another! The old Vikings were a bad, 
mad, sad lot, as Villon sang, and to musically parody 
them would make the fortune of some new Offenbach, 
who, you remember, flouted all the gods of Greece. 
Miss Clayton has missed a great opportunity. The 
program says that she drew ‘‘from the rose hued 
chambers of fancy.” I think so, too. 

a ¥ - 

I shan’t detain you with the story. Itis a jumble 
with disguised girls, a doddering King and his usual 
cunning soothsayer. There were girls and calcium 
effects, and a fat, large, red faced lady in love with 
the King, and this King had sons—a sorry crew. I 
can say no more. 

* 4 + 

Some of the music was bright and melodic, and a 
slumber song in act second was quite pretty. The 
finale of act one was very pretentious—too much so for 
the vocal capabilities of the company. Miss Emma 
Steiner wrote twenty-five numbers of the work and 
Mr. Darling the remainder. 

* ts am 

The people on the stage worked hard. Some were 
familiar faces. Burt Haverly, J. E. Gregory, W. 
Mandeville, Bernard Dyllyn, Clara Lipman, Grace 
Reals and Rose Cooke. Everybody seemed bored, 
there was faint applause, and during the only wait— 
for the opera has but two acts—the audience went 
out on Broadway and roasted itself—and the piece. 

*« * 

At last the doom song of the music critic has been 
sung. Listen to this awful story of an invention 
which is to put our noses out of joint : 

‘‘The savants of the Sorbonne have begun to make 
use of a little machine which ought to cause musical 
critics to tremble for the future of their profession. 
The musician, like the criminal, has a psychology of 
his own, and M. Binet, the director of the Sorbonne 
laboratory, evidently means to get to the bottom of 
it. He proceeds upon the principle that the execu- 
tion must betray the psychology of the executant, 
but the human critic’s description of a pianist’s play- 
ing, as impassioned, sensuous, or lymphatic, is much 
too rough-and-ready for him. Besides, no two critics 
are ever in perfect agreement regarding the subt- 
ler details in the interpretation of apiece. M. Binet 
has therefore adapted a piece of mechanism, invented 
by M. Lund, which registers visibly and with unerr- 
ing certainty the manner in which a piece has been 
played. Ona piece of paper we are given a truthful 
record of the entire performance, the duration of the 
notes, the rapidity of attack, the variations in touch, 
legato, staccato, crescendo, diminuendo—in short, 
everything indicative of the degree of musical exe- 
cution and expression that has been attained. Even 
a conservatoire examiner could find no fault with the 
precision of the machine’s musical judgment. 

‘‘The apparatus which is to replace the musical critic 
is described as being simplicity itself. It is an 
adaptation of the phonograph. It can easily be -ap- 
plied to any piano. A gutta-percha tube is placed 
beneath the keys, and its extremities are in commu- 
nication with the registering cylinder. To this is 
attached an inked stylus, which makes its impressions 
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upon a band of paper drawn along at a regular rate 
by clockwork. Each key struck inscribes its mark, 
and it is enough to glance at the register to ascertain 
with what force, speed, &c., the fingers have done 
their work. If one hand has been lazy the tale is 
told, and all the false notes are faithfully set down. 
When the piece is finished the performer has at hand 
an exact record of what he has done, and is in a 
position to compare his rendering with that of other 
artists or with previous performances of his own. 
The ear, in fact, is beaten. Its impressions are fugi- 
tive and subject to error and are not to be compared 
with the verdict of the infallible automatic critic. We 
may now look forward to the day when it will be as 
indispensable in civilized life as the thermometer. 
With it in the drawing room insincere flattery of the 
budding virtuoso will be impossible, while in the 
newspapers musical criticisms of public performances 
will assume both the appearance and unanimity of 
meteorological charts.” 
* 7 

That settles it. When Mr. Pulitzer hears of this he 
will order two or three, and give Messrs. De Koven 
and Martinez their congé. 

« ' * 

And that suggests that The Tzigane will have its 
premiére at Abbey’s Theatre to-morrow night. It is 
by De Koven and Smith, and Lillian Russell and her 
company will produce the work. 


Professor Bowman Resigns. 
ASSAR College, after the close of the 

ent year, is to lose the services of the present mu- 
sical director, Prof. Edward M. Bowman, who has occupied 
the chair of mus:c at Vassar since the death four years ago 
of Dr. F. L. Ritter. To be more exact, the chair of music 
was called into existence after Mr. Bowman was installed 
at Vassar, at which time the former school of music was 
abolished and the study of music elevated to a collegiate 
plane. 

Mr. Bowman's relations to the college have been and 
still continue perfectly agreeable and satisfactory, and the 
severance of these relations causes mutual regret. The in- 
creased demand, however, which will be made on his time 
and energy next fall and thereafter by the organization and 
development of his proposed Temple Choir, in Brooklyn, a 
choir which he expects to limit to 150 voices; the pres- 
sure of his private class work at Steinway Hall; and, more- 
over, his increasing duties as president of the Practice 
Clavier Company, the business of which is rapidly ex- 
panding, have compelled him to reliquish his work at 
Vassar, which however satisfactory it might have been or 
could have become in the future, must certainly, so long 
as he maintained his residence in New York or Brook- 
lyn, make by its railroad travel serious inroads on his 
time and powers of endurance. The formal request for a 
release from further obligations at the close of the college 
year was handed in some time ago, but has been with- 
held from publication, in order to facilitate the choice of 


pres- 


a successor. 

Negotiations are pending with Mr. Gow, of Smith Col- 
lege, and it 1s expected that his name will be offered to 
the committee on faculty when that body shall meet in 
June, at which time action will also be taken on the resigna- 
tion of Professor Bowman. In the meantime Professor 
Bowman is in receipt of an autograph letter from President 
Taylor, in which he expresses profound regret at the 
former's prospective withdrawal and pays atribute of high 
appreciation of the services that he has rendered the 
college. 

It is due Professor Bowman to credit him with having so 
appreciably elevated the musical standards of Vassar Col- 
lege that several of its graduates have won the degrees 
(besides honors) of the American College of Musicians. He 
has established and conducted several new courses, namely, 
Outlines of Music History, Chief Workers in Opera, Wag- 
nerian Music Drama, General Course on Opera, General 
Course on Sacred Music, besides miscellaneous talks on a 
wide variety of musical topics. 

During the present semester he will have given thirty- 
five musically illustrated lectures on dramatic music and a 
like number on sacred music, with analyses of large works 
in each class, as well as explanations of the smaller forms 
that enter therein. Much interest is reported in these 
courses, and the classes, which are composed mostly of 
seniors, have outnumbered those of any previous year in 
the department of music. 

Mr. Bowman feels therefore that as the department is in 
a flourishing condition, it is a good time, apart from the 


business necessity of offering his resignation, to turn it 
over to a successor. Should Mr. Gow be secured he 1 
probably take up his residence at the college in order to 
assume the duties of chapel organist, a position that has 
been filled of late by Miss L. A. Bliss, who is also the sec- 
retary and librarian of the department. It is not probable 


that any changes will be made in the corps of instructors, 
which consists of Miss L. A. Whitney, Miss Jesse Chapin, 
piano ;/ Miss Bliss, organ and harmony; Miss Sara A. 
Crosby, violin, and Mr. J. Sauvage,’solo singing. 
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Musical and Dramatic Art. 


AN INSTITUTION OF LEARNING. 


ITH the opening of a new Temple of Music in 
Chicago, Steinway Hall—which event transpired 
last Friday and Saturday, as recorded in this issue of THE 
MusicaL CourlER—our attention is naturally directed to the 
question of musical culture in the great city of the West, 
and we are struck with wonder at an evolution that has 
demanded the erection of such a house as the Auditorium 
and such a concert hall as Steinway Hall. There must 
be a demand for such structures; there must be a culture 
behind this demand that produces an expression of the force 
itself. 

It can be found in the intense and healthy appetite of the 
community for good, for classical, for proper music. This 
appetite has been stimulated by teachers, by instructors, 
by promoters of musical institutions, and we propose to say 
something here regarding one remarkable establishment 
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conducted in Chicago for the culture of music and art—a 
school that has made an indelible impression on the best 
class of people in Chicago and the West ; a school which 
has placed musicians under obligations by disseminating a 
healthy desire for a proper musical education among the 
people. 

We refer to the Chicago Conservatory in the Auditorium 
Building, directed by Mr. Samuel Kayzer. The story is 
told in a brochure published under the title of The Truth 
of the Matter, from which we quote liberally. 


. 


The Institution. 


The Chicago Conservatory has often been asked to give 
a closer view of its home, its methods and its artistic asso- 
ciations than is presented in the annual catalogue. Such 
is the object of this little book, and if it is pardonable for 
an institution to exhibit pride on account of achievements 
that have won for it steady and sure progress, then the Con- 
servatory feels that no further apology is needed. The busi. 
ness records of the institution show that to-day, in spite of 
the exceptionally unfavorable conditions of the present 
year, the Conservatory’s regular attendance of pupils was 
larger than ever before. This it claims to be an artistic, 
not a business, triumph, since in no department of endeavor 
has business talent succeeded in neutralizing the effect of 
the general depression. The effect of this depression has 
not been so much to reduce the number of persons seeking 
instruction as to cause them to inquire more closely into its 
quality, and to pay more than ordinary attention to the 
policy of the institution furnishing it. It is sufficient to 
note that the Chicago Conservatory has been benefited, 
rather than injured, by this tendency. 

At no period in its career has the Conservatory urged its 
claims for consideration as an art institution pure and 
simple until it had proved its title to that distinction. Its 
many friends and all who have taken note of its achieve- 
ments will bear witness to the truth of this statement. In- 
variably it has performed first, and called attention to the 
performance afterward. It has made no promises which it 





has not fulfilled, and it has held out no equivocal induce- 
ments for patronage. Being a private institution it has 
never benefited by an endowment of any kind, but it looks 
back on its very humble beginning without embarrassment. 
In its comparatively obscure early home its ideals were 
thesame as now. They were adhered to and realized as 
fast as its means would permit, which for some years it is 
true was but slowly. Its apparent progress might have 
been more rapid, perhaps, if it could have harmonized the 
conduct of an art institution with the acceptance of busi- 
ness opportunities which such institutions command. As 
it could not do this, it chose to continue simply an art in- 
stitution, and during the whole course of its career it has 
never once diverged from its original single purpose of 
providing the means of true culture in the musical and 
dramatic arts. 

There are shops which make a business of selling musical 
instruments, sheet music, text books and stationery, and 
it is presumed that they have had the benefit of the 
custom of pupils of the Conservatory, as that institution 
has never disputed the field with them. There are some 
other virtues of omission which render the Conservatory’s 
retrospect agreeable, when it might easily have been other- 
wise. For example, it has never had patrons or patron- 
esses, and it has never endeavored to usurp public functions 
to which it was not entitled through the advertising of 
representative preachers, merchants or manufacturers as 
constituting its boards of advisors, managers or directors. 

Whatever business talent the Conservatory commanded 
was exerted on behalf of the artistic ideal it represented. 
In a very short time it succeeded in convincing all who 
were within the area of its influence that its representations 
could be relied upon. After that it was only necessary to 
maintain its standard of excellence for its field to broaden 
steadily and naturally. It was not until it had fully demon- 
strated its right to live that it took advantage of the cor- 
poration laws to increase its working capital and hasten its 
development. 

In 1886 the Chicago Conservatory, founded two years before 
by Samuel Kayzer, was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois. Only asmall portion of its stock was sold, 
the greater part of that being taken by two or three gentle- 
men whose sympathy with all genuine artistic endeavor is 
wellknown. The ownership of the institution remained 
practically in its original hands and has continued so to the 
present time. With larger means at its command the Con- 
servatory’s first thought was to secure a permanent home 
that would expand with its growth, with appointments 
befitting its dignity, and where it could acquire the atmos- 
phere of art so stimulating to the efforts of those who come 
within its influence. The offer of specially designed 
quarters in the Auditorium Building, then in process of 
construction, was an indication of its standing in the busi- 
ness community at that time. The offer was promptly 
accepted and the Conservatory established itself in, and 
has since been identified with, one of the most celebrated 
structures of modern times. 

The site of the Auditorium Building is acknowledged to 
be the choicest in the city of Chicago. It occupies an en- 
tire square from east to west, and fronts on Michigan 
Boulevarti, one of the most magnificent avenues in the 
world, at a point where the view of the lake is unbroken. 
For many years the most elevated and refined interests in 
the city have been slowly but surely concentrating at this 
point. The completion of the Auditorium Building empha- 
sized the certainty that the greater Chicago of the future 
would exhibit in this locality the more beautiful and intel- 
lectual objects of her pride. Its name is given to the 
greatest theatre and one of the greatest hotels in America, 
by which the structure is partly occupied. Ata short dis- 
tance from it stands the splendid new Art Institute, and a 
few squares to the north is now being built the massive new 
home of the Public Library. The important lines of rail- 
way and of street transportation have taken cognizance of 
these indications, so that the Conservatory may truthfully 
claim to have established its home in the heart of the more 
refined and greater Chicago. 

The Auditorium Building fronts also on Wabash avenue. 
Here is the entrance to that part of the building occupied 
by the Conservatory, viz., all of two floors and part of 
another, including Auditorium Recital Hall. Access to the 
Conservatory is by means of a perfect elevator service, 
which, in common with all the other appointments of the 
great structure, is unexcelled in point of safety and con- 
venience. 

It is undeniable that there is something in the home, in 
the material surroundings, no matter how favorable may be 
its artistic associations, that renders an institution powerful 
where it might otherwise fail. The Conservatory has taken 
care that its home should be, in point of spaciousness and 
in all appointments, such as would afford teachers and 
pupils every convenience and comfort in the pursuit of 
their studies. 

The Conservatory has often been asked to state in what 
respect the advantages offered by an institution of its kind 
are superior to those afforded by private masters. The 
foregoing does not fall far short of answering such ques- 
tions. A pupil of the Conservatory is brought into frequent 
contact with hundreds of other pupils, all animated by the 
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same general purpose, and while pursuing his studies 
benefits by an unconscious development of the artistic side 
of his nature, the advantage of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. No matter how valuable may be the instruc- 
tion of a private master, it cannot include the character- 
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istic influences of an institution. It is in the nature of 
things that teachers will come and go, while it is the 
privilege of institutions to exist indefinitely, their systems 
continuing to produce the same results irrespective of any 
change of instructors. The Conservatory is accessible to 
the mass of pupils, instead of a favored few, by reason of 
the fact that its facilities for teaching a given branch are 
not limited tothe hours of a single instructor. The ex- 
istence of a reputable institution relieves those unfamiliar 
with such matters of the responsibility of making their own 
selection of instructors. Persons having the least knowl- 
edge of musical matters may apply to the established in- 
stitution with confidence that their musical education re- 
ceived there will be based on a solid foundation. Its prin- 
cipal function being to discriminate between methods of 
instruction which are good and those which are bad, its 
reputation exists chiefly through the correctness of its 
judgment. To make mistakes in the selection of its teach- 
ets would be to sacrifice its standing and destroy its means 
of existence. 

The results produced by the Chicago Conservatory would 
not have been possible without the co-operation of thor- 
oughly reliable teachers. In its early days it was not able 
to attract great names to its faculty list ; it had to be satis- 
fied with names less widely known, but whose owners were 
none the less competent for all that. Asamatter of course 
the stronger the institution became the more celebrated 
grew the names of its instructors; and as the results the 
Conservatory’s system enabled them to obtain became more 
widely known and appreciated there were attracted to the 
institution from the East and from European musical cen- 
tres teachers whose names alone are sufficient to guarantee 
the standing of any school to which they attach themselves. 
The Conservatory is proud to acknowledge its obligation 
to William H. Sherwood, to Clarence Eddy, to S. E. Jacob- 
sohn, to Vittorio Carpi, to Anna Morgan, to Frederick 
Grant Gleason, to Calvin B. Cady, the present directors of 
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its different departments ; and to Mme. Dove Boetti, B. 
Bicknell Young, Edward Dvorak, Gertrude Foster, Julia 
Caruthers, Mme. Mazzucato-Young, Edith V. Rann and 
other past and present members of its faculty. 

There is an economy, as well as a utility, in the Conser- 
vatory’s graded system of teachers, since the valuable time 
of the celebrated artist at the head of a department is by 
this means reserved for a period in the pupil’s progress 





when it can be made the most of. By means of this system 
achild may begin under the lowest priced teacher in a 
given department, and continuing in the Conservatory year 
after year, without any of the disadvantages usually aris- 
ing from a change of instructors, finish with the master 
whose method dominates the wholecourse. This reference 
to a graded system of teachers should not be taken as im- 
plying that the Conservatory plan embraces a fixed course 
of instruction in certain stipulated branches, covering a 
certain period of time, and the satisfactory completion of 
which entitles the pupil to adiploma. Onthe contrary each 
branch is taught in its own department, and even in the de- 
partment there is no fixedcourse. The Conservatory holds 
that therational system ofinstruction must consider pupils 
as individuals. It perceives ineach pupil a distinct person- 
ality, a special talent and temperament thatrequires special 
treatment. It therefore contemplates virtually as many 
‘* courses ” of instruction asthere are pupils. 

Upon entrance the pupil is carefully examined, and the 
course of instruction arranged for her is such as will be most 
likely to speedily overcome her natural deficiencies and give 
her natural talent the best chance for development. She 
is taught to rely upon herself rather than torest upon the 
belief that the favorable verdict of the institution where 
she receives her instruction will settle the question for all 
comers. The certificate or diploma awarded in conformity 
with such a system is a testimonial to the ability of the in- 
dividual pupil rather than to that of a class of pupils, and 
as such posseses undeniable value. No testimonial having 
any other significance has ever been given by the Chicago 
Conservatory, and it has never held out the inducement of 
testimonials as a means of making the instruction it pro- 
vides speedily available for gain. Its list of pupils has 
never been increased by the promise of professional 
engagements upon graduation, although it is well known 
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that many who have benefited by its system have secured 
desirable positions through the opportunities the institution 
affords all its pupils of making their abilities known to the 
public. 

A more than passing reference here to the popular enter- 
tainments of the Conservatory—those given to the general 
public—would be superfluous. Throughout the entire 
career of the institution these entertainments have been re- 
viewed by the newspapers as belonging to the most inter- 
esting events of the amusement season, and whenever they 
have ushered its pupils into professional life—a matter of 
frequent occurrence—that fact has been given such wide 
publicity that few who will read these pages will need to 
be reminded of it. A closer view of the methods of the 
school, however, will exhibit a system of practice recitals, 
pupils’ concerts and other entertainments given in its own 
hall in which teachers and pupils unite, which are of the 
greatest value from an educational standpoint, and of 
which the general public knows comparatively nothing. 
Often these events are object lessons, as in the case of the 
Sherwood Piano Recitals and the concerts of the Jacobsohn 
Orchestra and String Quartet, in which the accomplished 
musicians on the platform interpret compositions that 
would be unintelligible to the average audience, but the 
educational value of which is very great. The concerts in 
which both pupils and teachers take part are formal affairs, 
where criticism is as merciless as that to which the profes- 
sional artist is subjected. Only advanced pupils are placed 
on such programs, as the performance of the pupil is 
judged by the same standard as that of the teacher, the ob- 
ject of the ordeal being to accustom pupils to appear be- 
fore audiences whose friendship cannot be relied on to 
overlook shortcomings. 

It is the afternoon pupils’ recitals, however, that most 
distinctively illustrate the spirit of the Conservatory’s plan 
of education. There is no pupil too young, too inexpe- 
rienced or too inconsequential from any standpoint to take 
part in these events. The quality of the performance cuts 
no figure whatever. Its whole object is discipline. The 





fact that a violin pupil has not yet learned how to hold his 
bow properly by no means disqualifies him, and if a begin- 
ner in her vocal practice is so diffident that she is certain to 
‘break up” in the middle of her number, so much the 
more reason for her being on the program. The absolute 
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honesty and lack of pretense on the part of everyone con- 
cerned is inspiring to pupils who have a spark of artistic 
feeling. Usually if there are new pupils to appear, or if 
there is a large audience of outsiders, the director will re- 
assure both that no matter what occurs on the platform no- 
body’s reputation will be ruined. The pupils im the au- 
dience are reminded that their turn will come some time, 
and those who are to perform that it is better to try and 
fail than not to try at all. They are assured that excessive 
timidity is no indication of lack of talent, but often of the 
contrary, and that the humiliation of utter failure is the 
best insurance against a repetition of such a disaster. The 
effect of such admonition and counsel is to deprive the 
audience of much of its terrors for the young performers 
and to enable them to surprise themselves as well as their 
fellow pupils. 

To these public entertainments, concerts and pupils’ re- 
citals is added another advantage which only a well- 
equipped conservatory can furnish— practical ensemble 
work. The conservatory’s department of orchestral instru- 
ments, although of slower development than those devoted 
to other branches, is now unexcelled in this country, and 
the attendance of pupils is so large that there is no lack of 
material from which to form ensemble classes and promote 
sound musicianship. A growing tendency in the direction 
of comprehensive musical knowledge, a desire to under- 
stand musical history, literature, theory and composition, 
is shown by the extent to which pupils avail themselves of 
all these opportunities outside of the customary special line 
of study they have chosen. 

The extent to which the Conservatory’s achievements in 
a dramatic way have made themselves known leaves little 
to be said for that department, considered from the pro- 
fessional standpoint. Quite distinct from the professional 
branch of the institution, however, are its studios in which 
are taught the finer shades of expression, elocution, voice 
culture, Delsarte and poetic reading, a knowledge of which 
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is becoming more and more requisite to a thorough educa- 
tion, just as a knowledge of music is. The teachers and 
pupils in this department have the same opportunities in 
the way of practice recitals and more formal entertain- 
ments enjoyed by those whose efforts are concentrated on 
music. 

The concentration in one institution of all the most desir- 
able means of culture and the general recognition of its 
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high standing require it to bear a responsibility to which 
no reference has yet been made. Many of its pupils are at- 
tracted from great distances, and during their attendance 
are necessarily cut off from homeinfiuences, Nevertheless 
their safety is guaranteed by a circumstance which, when 
understood, will appeal forcibly to everyone interested. 
It has already been pointed out that the institution’s artis- 
tic reputation is dependent on the accuracy of its judgment 
in the selection of its teachers. But what it would sacrifice 
through carelessness in this regard would amount to little 
compared with the injury it would sustain by neglect of its 
moral responsibilities. The Conservatory does not pretend 
to watch over its pupils in their homes, although it exer- 
cises the greatest care in its selection of boarding places 
for those coming from a distance whenever it is called 
upon to render that service. With respect tothe influences 
within its special domain, however, it acknowledges re- 
sponsibility, and no one can say that its ability to bear that 


responsibility has ever been questioned. It has even been 
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spared the embarrassment of inquiries with respect to dis- 
turbing incidents which the chapter of accidents sometimes 
renders possible in spite of the closest watchfulness. It is 
accordingly submitted to the intelligence of those whose 
expressed interest in the ethics of the institution is ac- 
knowledged by the appearance of these pages, whether the 
Conservatory has not merited the confidence to which its 


present status is due. 


The Present Instructors. 

The faculty list of the Chicago Conservatory contains no 
mere figureheads. The hardest working teachers in the 
school are those whose names are most celebrated. Although, 
for example, the direction of the piano department, with its 
ten instructors and always large attendance of pupils, falls 
on Mr. Sherwood, he nevertheless gives as many lessons as 
any of the teachers under him. The situation is the same 
with Signor Carpi in the vocal department, Mr. Jacobsohn 
in the violin department, Mr. Gleason in the department of 
theory and composition, and Miss Morgan in the depart- 
ment of elocution. The impression that is occasionally 
found to exist that the instructors named, being directors of 
departments, do not themselves give lessons is therefore 
erroneous. Furthermore, engagements made for lessons 
from the director of a department are interpreted literally, 
the lessons being given by the director in such cases and by 
none other, 

Since 1888 the most celebrated artist associated with the 
Conservatory in the capacity of director of a department 
and teacher is William H. Sherwood, the pianist, a virtuoso 
of world-wide renown and a born teacher. Students of 
musical biography know that Mr. Sherwood is an Ameri- 
can, born of musical parents in Lyons, N. Y., in 1854 ; that 
he received a thorough musical education under the most 
celebrated masters at home and abroad ; that he had the 
friendship of Liszt and Richter, was a fellow pupil of 
Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Remmert and Nicode, and that 
before he was twenty he played the Emperor concerto by 
Beethoven, with full orchestra, so satisfactorily that he was 
called upon to repeat the performance five times in Berlin. 
Among the columns of critical notice given his playing 
abroad asingle line from the Berlin Post gives in compact 
form the consensus of opinion : ‘‘ We must honor Mr. Sher- 
wood as one of the most eminent pianists of the present 
age.” Mr. Sherwood is in constant demand as a concert 
artist, but, like many of the most celebrated artists the 
world has known, he prefers to devote the greater part of 
his time to teaching. His lessons are all given at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy, director of the organ department of 
the Conservatory, enjoys an international fame, having 
performed with rare success in every capital of Europe 
and in nearly every important city of America. The num- 


ber of Mr, Eddy’s concert engagements probably exceeds 
that of any other soloist in this country. The standard 
musical dictionaries and biographical works give Mr. Eddy 
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extended mention and honor, and the principal critical 
writers of the different countries where Mr. Eddy has 
traveled and played have invariably declared him to be an 
artist of the first rank. As a teacher he is hardly less cele- 
brated, many of the best organists in America being proud 
to claim him as their master, 

Signor Vittorio Carpi, the Conservatory’s vocal director, 
was engaged in Italy upon the recommendation of the 
famous director of the great Government Conservatory at 
Milan, Signor Antonio Bazzini. Signor Carpi made his 
operatic début in Milan in 1872, in Faust, and his success 
opened to him the door of every opera house in Europe. 

Signor Carpi’s work as a member of the Conservatory 
faculty speaks for itself. 

The Conservatory is fortunate in commanding the service 
of Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn as director of its violin department. 
The career of the founder of the famous Jacobsohn Violin 
School is so familiar to the music-loving public that a re- 
cital here of all his triumphs as a performer and teacher, 
both abroad and in this country, would be superfluous. 
The master of a perfect technic and possessing the power 
of correctly conceiving the spirit of the great works written 
for the violin, his long service as concertmeister with the 
Thomas Orchestra, and his extraordinary success as an in- 
structor at the Cincinnati College of Music and at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, are sufficiently accounted for. The 
greatness of the master is reflected in the pupil. Of these 
there are several whose proficiency helps establish Mr. 
Jacobsohn in the high estimation of music-lovers ; among 
them are Max Bendix, present concertmeister of the Thomas 
Orchestra ; Theodore Binder, Joseph T. Ohlheiser, Michael 
Banner, Henry Burcke, Henry Eichheim, Wilfred Wool- 
lett, Leon Marx, Adolph Loeb and many others, 

Ever since the organization of the Conservatory the de- 
partment of elocution and physical culture has been under 
the direction of Miss Anna Morgan, whose great success 
places her in the highest rank of teachers of the Del- 
sartian system. She has studied long and deeply the prin- 
ciples upon which the great French philosopher founded 
his system of expression—a system that is now taught in 
nearly every school of elocution and dramatic art in this 
country ; and, based upon these principles, she has devised 
methods of her own whose remarkable success is a suffi- 
cient testimony to their worth. Before her connection 
with the Conservatory Miss Morgan was for several years a 
successful and popular dramatic reader, and from the time 
of her appearance during the season of 1880 until she 
assumed charge of the department over which she now 
presides she was in demand in New York and Boston, 
and was engaged by the principal lyceum courses 
throughout the country. The following, from a local jour- 
nal, serves to show the personal esteem in which she is 
held: ‘‘ Miss Morgan possesses acommanding and gracious 
presence, and is herself the embodiment of those physical, 
mental and moral qnalities which she so ably develops in 
her pupils.” 

The head of the theoretical department of the Conser- 
vatory is Frederic Grant Gleason, an artist of international 
reputation. 

Mr. Gleason is a native of Hartford, Conn. He inherited 
musical talents and was given excellent musical training 
in part by Dudley Buck. Subsequently he went abroad, 
and pursued his study at Leipsic under the supervision of 
such eminent scholars as Moscheles, Richter, Lobe and 
Plaidy, and at a later period he removed to Berlin, 
where he studied composition with Carl Friedrich 
Weitzmann—then court musician to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia—and the piano with Oscar Raif. Professor August 
Haupt, at that time court organist to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, was also his teacher. Mr. Gleason no longer per- 
forms, having giving up this branch of musical art to afford 
himself more time in the field of composition and theo- 
retical work. Hereturned to America in 1875, and in 1877 
he located in Chicago. Since that time he has become a 
distinct figure in the musical profession. 

Mr. Calvin B. Cady received his preparatory education at 
Oberlin, and then spent three years at the Leipsic Conser- 
vatory. At thesame time he was a private pupil of Plaidy, 
Dr. Paul Richter and Dr. Papperitz in the studies of piano, 
organ and theory, thus laying a broad foundation for his 
original investigations in the science and art of teaching. 
After five years at the Oberlin Conservatory as teacher of 
piano and advanced harmony, he accepted and occupied 
for eight years the chair of music, which was created for 
him at the University of Michigan, which" position he re- 
signed to accept the wide field the Chicago Conservatory 
offered. His writings for periodicals and his public lectures 
have given him a wide reputation as an independent and 
original thinker and a musical educator in the highest 
sense of the term. That his system of development is 
based upon sound musical and educational principles is at- 
tested by the high artistic results his students attain, 
several of whom have come to him from the schools of Ber- 
lin, Leipsic and Stuttgart. 

Mme. Dove Boetti was secured by the Conservatory in 
Milan, where she had become famous as a singer and 
teacher during a residence of many years. Mme. Boetti 
descended from an important English family, being a niece 





of the artist E. T. Dolby. At an early age, after some 





training in the London Academy of Music, she began her 
vocal studies with Sig. Manuel Garcia, and presently made 
such a successful début that she was in great request by 
the managers. 

Subsequently she went to Paris for a course of study 
under Wastel and Faure, at the conclusion of which she 
located in the art atmosphere of Italy, and there remained 
until the Conservatory induced her to come to America. 
During her Italian residence she sang in opera in Turin, 
Verona, Florence and Naples, and was for a time prima 
donna at the famous La Scalain Milan. Her répertoire in- 
cludes a great number of operas, and her method of teach- 
ing has exhibited the most gratifying results. Mr. B. Bick- 
nell Young is an American by birth. In 1879 he went to 
England to study in the home of the oratorio. He entered 
the National Training School, then under the principalship 
of Arthur Sullivan, the renowned composer. Mr. Young’s 
exceptionally beautiful voice and sympathetic style imme- 
diately won for him consideration among both professors 
and students. 

Since his connection with the Conservatory Mr. Young has 
developed unquestioned ability as a voice trainer and 
teacher of singing. 

Mr. Edward L. Dvorak is a product of the Conservatory 
system, being a graduate of its department of expression. 
As a teacher he has served six years. Mr. Dvorak pos- 
sesses many of the attributes necessary to make a success- 
ful teacher. He has youth, enthusiasm anda fine physique, 
and, above all, is an excellent disciplinarian. 

Mme. Mazzucato-Young was born in Milan, Italy. Her 
father (whose pupil she was) was the late Chevalier Alberto 
Mazzucato, director of the Royal Conservatoire of Music in 
that city and conductor of the Theatre La Scala. At her 
father’s death she moved to London, where she was 
appointed teacher of singing at the National Training 
School for Music. Four years afterward the school was 
closed for afew months, to be reopened under its present 
name of Royal College of Music. Mme. Young was one of 
the teachers reappointed, this time to work in connection 
with the late Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. Her mastery 
of the arts of accompanying and sight reading has made 
her a genuine acquisition to the Conservatory faculty. 

Miss Gertrude Foster was added to the piano faculty five 
years ago. At the age of five years she had already begun 
the study of music under the guidance of her mother, and 
her progress was such that when but ten years old she 
appeared in public with great success, At the age of fifteen 
years she went to Boston to continue her work. She played 
at the Boston Music Hall with significant success, and 
afterward went abroad, spending three years in study with 
Scharwenka at Berlin, and one season with De la Borde at 
the Paris Conservatoire. During her stay abroad she 
played with the Saal Philharmonic at Berlin, scoring 
another triumph. ° 

Continuing as first assistant instructor under Mr. Jacob- 
sohn at the Chicago Conservatory, Mr. Joseph T. Ohlheiser 
has every opportunity of adding to the enviable reputation 
he has already won as a teacher of theviolin. Mr. Ohiheiser 
is a native of New York State. He received his first musi- 
cal instruction from Dr. W. H. Schultze, of the Boston Men- 
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DOVE BOETTI. 


delssohn Quintet Club, later taking lessons of Schradieck, 
and finally completing his study of the violin under Mr. 
Jacobsohn, with whom he has since been associated as a 
teacher. Mr. Ohlheiser’s experience as a teacher covers a 
period of eight years, and during the greater part of that 
time he has occupied the position of second violin in the 
Jacobsohn String Quartet. 

Miss Julia Caruthers is a niece and pupil of Mr. Cady. 
She has studied with him for years, receiving her entire 
musical education from him, and is an admirable exponent 
of his methods. Of her the Chicago Zzmes of June 17, 
1888, said: ‘Miss Caruthers is very plainly an artist who 
studies closely the inspiration and meaning of the com- 
poser. Her touch is firm, crisp and clean. She shows 
strength and delicacy, plays with breadth of tone, indi- 
vidualizes her work strongly, and puts into it not only clean 
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execution, but heart and brain. She promises to take high 
rank among pianists.” 

Miss Edith v. Rann studied with Mr. Sherwood in Bos- 
ton, and became experienced as a teacher of his method 
under his own direction. Several years since she was added 
to the faculty of the Chicago Conservatory, and her success 
as an instructor in this new field has been all that could be 
desired. Uniting a thorough knowledge of the art with an 
unusual faculty for instructing and interesting the pupil, 
her success is by no means accidental. 

An invitation to become a member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Conservatory has come to be recognized as an 
honor that calls for the best efforts of its recipients. That 
honor has recently been extended to several teachers whose 
names are not mentioned here, although their work already 
gives promise of winning them a secure footing in their 
profession. 





AUDITORIUM BUILDING. 








The Albany Festival. 

N Wednesday and Thursday of last week, that 
0 is to say, on May 8and9, the Albany Musical Associa- 
tion gave its fourth annual May Festival. To all intents 
and purposes the number of festivals given indicates theage 
of the association, though its organization is older. For 
six years before the present conductor, Mr. Arthur Mees, 
took hold of the chorus, or rather rebuilt it on the basis of 
the Schubert Club, the association had been in the state in 
which the Irishman explained the truth to be—‘' Dead, but 
not conscious of it.” It had a board of government which 
managed somehow to continue its existence, but it had no 
chorus ; and a choral organization without a chorus would 
seem to be about as dead as Marley, who was a dead as a 
door nail. 

The Schubert Club, of pious memory, was a choir of men's 
voices whose artistic destinies were once, I believe, in the 
hands of my friend Philip Hale, who preaches on Maeter- 
linck and music, Paur and purism, decadence and Nordau 
in the columns of the Boston Journal, and writes now 
wittily, now wisely, now crankily, then with sweet sanity 
about the musical doings of Boston in THe Musica Courier. 
Mr. Mees succeeded Mr. Hale when the siren voice of 
Thomas tempted him from Cincinnati, where it belonged 
to the popular creed that a May festival without Mees was 
a contradiction in terms. 

Coming from Cincinnati, Mr. Mees had notions about 
choirs and soon wearied of the monotony of the Schubert 
Club’s work. He hankered for a mixed choir, and then the 
eld spirit stirred again in the bones of the Musical Associa- 
tion, and they put on flesh and vitality, and a new choir 
came to take the place of the one that had fallen asleep 
years before. And at once the plan of an annual festival 
was adopted, a festival which should bring forward the 
masterpieces of choral music with capable solo singers and 
an adequate choir and band. 

With better understanding of the real mission of a choral 
society than that prevailing in some of the festival towns of 
New England, the Albany Musical Association is not con- 
tent with giving the annual festival merely ; it knows bet- 
ter than to ask the public to fast fifty-one weeks and gorge 
itself for two days. So it gives two concerts in the course 
of the regular season, makes them as interesting as it can 
without an orchestra, which is a luxury that comes a little 
too high for Albany, and thus keeps a live interest in choraj 
music on the part of the public and stimulates the ambition 
of the choristers. At these concerts solo singers take part 
and the public get a foretaste of the coming festival, for the 
programs are made up of fragments of the works which are 
to be given in their completeness at the big function in 
May. 

The associate members subscribe for tickets to these 
concerts and the festival, and the money thus received, to- 
gether with that from the festival sale, supports the choir 
through the season. Financially the association, like every 


other of its kind the world over, has to sail pretty close to 
the wind, but it is managed economically, and the treas- 
urer, Daniel Whittle, who nursed a small balance during 
all the years that the association lay moribund, is gen- 
erally able to show at least small figures on the proper side 
of his ledger. 

I have mentioned all these things because they seem to 








me to exemplify considerable wisdom in choral adminis- 
tration. I have seen the birth and death of quite a num- 
ber of festival associations, and as a rule the two events 
were not separated by as many years as the Albany Asso- 
ciation has lived under its second lease. The attitude of 
the Albany public is not encouraging to high class music, 
and a great deal of devotion on the part of the singers 
and the officers of the society, as well as no end of hard 
work, are necessary to keep the association intact ; all the 
greater, therefore, is the credit which is due to Mr. Mees 
and his associates for their maintenance of a high and pure 
ideal. They have not yielded to the temptation to win 
financial success by a parade of solo singers, as Worcester 
does on its ‘‘ Artists’ Night,” and as Springfield and Hart- 
ford have done this year with Melba. 

The choral idea dominates the affair, and the dignity of 
the choral idea as it exists in the minds of Mr. Mees and his 
helpers is illustrated in the fact that at this festival the 
principal works were Horatio W. Parker’s Hora Novissima 
and Bach's Passion According to St. Matthew. The for- 
mer filled out half of the first evening concert, the other 
half being given up to excerpts from Wagner's Die Meister- 
singer ; to the latter all of Thursday evening was devoted. 
There was also an afternoon concert on the second day at 
which Mr. Mees produced Beethoven's eighth symphony 
and all the incidental music composed by Mendelssohn for 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The solo forces at the festival were less admirable than 
the choral and instrumental. Better so than the reverse. 
Solo singers and orchestras are things purchasable. They 
furnish no means of estimating the culture of a community 
beyond the financial. A community that sings well is more 
musical than a community that sings not at all, but pays 
well to hear others sing. For this reason the value and 
significance of a music festival is to be sought for in the 
singing of the choir and the character of the program. 

The decadence of the Cincinnati festivals is due to the 
growing disregard of this fact. The Albany choir ranks 
well with the majority of similar organizations in the 
United States. Here comparisons are of little use. The 
excellence of choirs nine times out of ten is little more than 
a question of the excellence of conductors. Sometimes a 
community can be found in which there is so much enthu- 
siasm that thecrying defect of American choirs—the lack of 
men singers—is overcome, but as a rule these choirs are 
surprisingly alike. The sopranos are bright, assertive, 
prompt, with a tendency to metallic hardness in the highest 
register, which the discreet conductor will check as Mr. 
Mees has done it in Albany. The contraltos are always 
numerous, rich and fullin quality of tone and trustworthy 
in the matter of attack. 

In Albany the contralto choir falls a little short of the 
general standard, but how much of the deficiency was real 
and how much seeming because of the acoustical singular- 
ities of the hall in which the festival was held—the Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall—I cannot say. Certain it is that the 
choir sounded much better with the contraltos on both 
sides of the stage in the Passion music than it did in Hora 
Novissima, though Professor Parker’s work was sung bet- 
ter than Bach’s. The conventional want of tenors and 
basses exists in the Albany choir and also the conventional 
absence of homogenity of tone, which results from the 
men singing louder than they ought in their anxiety to 
achieve balance between the voices. 

As a rule the choir sang with excellent precision, and for 
its feat of singing the a capella chorus and beginning 
Urbs Syon unica in the Hora Novissima without deviating 
a shade from the original pitch it is entitled to hearty com- 
mendation. The chorales in the Passion music were 
admirably sung also, but the dramatic choruses of Bach 
were wanting in energy and incisiveness. The or- 
chestra numbered forty-one men, chosen by Mr. Mees 
from the best instrumentalists of New York, with Mr. 
Clifford Schmidt as concertmeister. It was a very capable 
band, though small. The finances did not allow a suffi- 
cient number of rehearsals, however, and so much of the 
admiration which the orchestra won was called out by its 
astonishing command of professional routine. 

The solo singers were Miss Eleanor Meridith, soprano: 
Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; Mr. Ben Davies, tenor, and 
Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, basso, on the first day; Mrs. 
Edith M. Youmans, soprano; Mrs. Alves, Mr. W. H. 
Rieger, Mr. Bushnell and Mr. Watkin Mills on the sec- 
ond. In this list there were two unqualified disappoint- 
ments—Mrs. Youmans and Mr. Mills—the former through 
lack of capacity and ability,the latter chiefly through hoarse- 
ness. It was not until only a few minutes before the concert 
began on Thursday evening that Mr. Mees knew that Mr. 
Mills would sing the part (that of Jesus in the Passion), 
for which he had come to Albany. 

All day long he was so hoarse that he could not rehearse, 
a circumstance that was peculiarly unfortunate because of 
the fact that he used a different version of the work than 
the others and the performance several times made ship- 
wreck because of the inability of the orchestra players to 
follow the cues written in their parts. They had to depend 
wholly on Mr. Mees’ beat and he had to doa great deal of 
guessing. 

It would have been better had Mr. Bushnell sung the 
part in addition to his other work (he had prepared himself 





for such a contingency), for Mr. Mills labored painfully, 
and his voice was absolutely without charm. Wholly satis- 
factory were Mr. Davies, who made a great hit with the 
prize song in Die Meistersinger, and the New York con- 
tingent, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Bushnell. The 
audiences, which averaged about 1,300, were not quite 
numerous enough to pay expenses ; but the loss, if any, 
will not be more than $200 or $300. H. E. Krenpiet. 





Still More Sutro Successes. 

5 E ensemble pianists, Rose and Otillie Sutro, 

whose brilliant career in this country has been watched 
with the greatest interest by the musical public of America, 
have added to their fame by their last and crowning suc- 
cess of this season in both Boston and Farmington. The 
Boston papers are highly complimentary, of which the fol- 
lowing notices give full proof. The success of the sisters 
at Farmington was even more pronounced. They were 
called out a number of times and finally had to play some 
encores. The young ladies of Miss Porter’s famous school 
crowded around them at the end of the concert and show- 
ered congratulations upon them. 

The Misses Sutro, accompanied by their mother, sailed 
for Southampton on last Wednesday on the steamer Paris. 

Says the Boston Journal, May 5: 

Two more fascinating, unostentatious, talented, beautiful and al- 
together attractive young women than the Misses Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, who have received the homage of Boston society this week, it 
would be difficult to find. 

All America may well be proud of these two charming ensemble 
pianists who, during their brief career, have made a phenomenal suc- 
cess, and have earned their well merited position. Their remarkable 
giftin this special line only became known to their teacher, Prof. 
Heinrich Barth, the last year they were at the Royal Conservatory of 
Berlin, when they found this special work so fascinating they devoted 
what time they could spare from their solo and other conservatory 
work toit. The striking features about these young artists are their 
utter simplicity, no straining after effects or affectation of any kind, 
simply pure music on the piano, that most abused instrument. They 
produce powerful and wonderful tones, all their most beautiful and 
delicate effects being accomplished with their fingers alone, exclud- 
ing the use of the soft pedal, so much depended on by some of the 
most renowned pianists. 

They have wonderful memories, a powerful magnetism and a 
most delicate and caressing touch. Added to this, they bring to 
their art the grace and charm of youth and the most utter simplicity 
of manner and freedom from all affectation of any kind, which 
invariably captivates their audience as soon as they appear on the 
stage. They are fine linguists, highly educated and cultured young 
ladies, and Boston has delighted to do them honor. 

Invitations have crowded upon them for luncheons, dinners, sup- 
pers and theatre parties. So many receptions have been given in 
their honor they have been compelled to prolong their stay until 
Monday, when they must leave, as they give arecital at Farmington 
(Conn.) Conservatory the 6th and sail from New York on the Paris 
the 8th. 

The Misses Sutro will be guests at Mrs. Lang’s reception this 
afternoon. 

It is interesting to know that the only teacher of these two 
musicians, until they went abroad to study, was their mother, for 
Mrs. Sutro is herself an accomplished pianist. 

(Boston 7ranscript, Friday, May 8.) 

The Misses Sutro, announced as ‘‘ensemble pianists,’’ showed well 
to what perfection of accuracy two-pidno playing may be carried. 
It takes two sympathetic artists, long trained to double harness, to 
bring playing of this sort up to the level demanded nowadays in con- 
And this kind of playing is a far more legitimate 
’ on two 


cert performance. 
and artistic business than that foolish “parallel playing’ 
pianos (where both players play the same solo piece together), of 
which some noted couples have made a speciaity. 

It is only to be wondered at that the field of writing for two pianos 
has not been more exploited by composers. Its present literature is 
not large, save in the way of transcriptions. 

The Misses Sutro play admirably indeed. How far they have 
mastered that prime difficulty of two-piano playing, an impeccable 
use of the pedal, could hardly be judged of from half way across the 
Music Hall; but we can say that as far as our opportunity allowed us 
to judge, their use of this dangerous servant wasall that could be 
desired. The perfectly accuracy of ensemble seemed perhaps to 
come from the harmonia praestabilita which is the result of long 
practice together. The playing of these sisters is highly artistic in 
conception and execution, and exceedingly beautiful in quality of 


tone. 
(Boston Herald, Friday, May 3.) 


The concert had for its piquant and charming feature the ensemble 
playing of the Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro. These young ladies are 
remarkably gifted and refined pianists who have been thoroughly 
well trained in a good school. They are not simply piano players: 
they are artists and musicians. All that they do is intelligently and 
charmingly done. They played the fugue for two pianos by Mozart 
with a thorough understanding of the structure of the composition, 
and yet without pedantry, and in a masterly manner in regard to 
both technic and style. This was followed by a very beautiful and 
poetic interpretation of Chopin’s well-known rondo for two pianos, 
The rhythmical values of the composition were clearly presented— 
that is to say, with perfect precision and unanimity —and the piano 
fairly sung, so fine was the touch and so sympathetic the tone. 








May Festival at Columbus.—The second annual 
spring festival at Columbus, Ohio, managed by the Arion 
Club of Columbus, will be held at the High Street Theatre 
on Monday, May 20, and Tuesday, 21, beginning at 8 o’clock 
p. M. on the former date and ending after the last concert 
at 8 o'clock on Tuesday evening, including in that time one 
matinée at 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. The soloists 
engaged for the festival include some who enjoy an inter- 
national reputation. Such as are familiar to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphian audiences are Mme. Nordica, 


Ben Davies, Max Heinrich, Wm. H. Rieger, Gertrude May 
Stein, Rose Stewart and Wm. H. Clarke among the vocal- 
ists, and among the instrumentalists are Martinus Sieve- 
king, pianist; Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, and the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 
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Sr. Francis XAVIER. 





HEN M. Felix Alexandre Guilmant, the 

French organist and composer, paid a visit to New 
York a few months ago one of the first churches to which he 
turned his attention was St. Francis Xavier's, in West Six- 
teenth street. Upon entering the church by the southeast 
door, which is approached through a court, one is brought 
almost directly in front of the chancel. M. Guilmant 
halted there for a moment, looked about to the right, left, 
forward in the direction of the organ loft, and exclaimed, 
‘* This is bad!” 

He referred to the acoustic properties of this house of 
God. ‘The edifice is constructed after the conventional 
plan, making the chancel end, which represents the East, 
stretch out as if it represented the top and arms of a cross. 
The ceilings of the church are very high and, all told, there 
is a great amount of space to be filled with sound. 

3ut now mark the tricks that sound plays in this chapel. 
Sit down in a pew which brings a flood of musical mem- 
ories upon you, for you read there, upon the name plate, 
Patrick S. Gilmore. -This pew is about one-fourth of the 
All at once you feel the flag- 
stones rising up beneath your feet. You forget the name 
on the plate and look up into the organ loft. M. Dethier is 
at the organ and the tones of the monster instrument seem 
to have concentrated there, as if whipped into a mass of 
melody and held captive by the spirit of Gilmore. The 
volume of music that you heard was like a roaring cataract. 
But you had a friend up in the southwest corner of the 
east gallery. He discredits you and looks incredulous 
when you declare that the flagstones rose beneath your 
feet. He had not heard a note of the organ. 

Go back behind the altar when M. Dethier is interpreting 
Widor, or Guilmant, or Thiele, and you will hear the notes 
of the organ in their most perfect state of modulation, as 
if the head of the church cross, by reason of its architec- 
ture, formed a cul-de-sac for the meeting of all of the 
strains of genius-inspired music; and the three points 
named in this chapel are the three extreme junctures from 
which to judge of the effect of the organ melodies. The 
remaining portions of the church leave something to be 
That is the reason why M. Guilmant remarked 


way back from the chancel. 


desired. 
** This is bad!” 

What effect a few wires might have if strung at consid- 
erate points is not certain; but from the standpoint of 
acoustics it is certain that the architectural construction of 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier is all wrong. 

The Rev. Father J. B. Young, who is the musical direc- 
tor of the church, is a man of ideas and a worker with a 
policy. He is a native of France and intended to attend 
the Paris Conservatory, but the breaking out of the war 
caused a change of plans and he came to New York, begin- 
ning his professional duties as choirmaster in St. Francis 
Xavier's College in 1875. In 1880 Father Young was asked 
to take charge of the church choir. At that time there was 
a chancel choir, and in 1894 the style of the choir was 
changed to include women, men and boys. 

Father Young will explain to you that the aims of the 
promoters of music at St. Francis Xavier's are progressive ; 
that music is po longer lyric, but dramatic ; that you must 
interpret the intention of the composer and, while rever- 
encing the music of the thirteenth century, you must also 
not forget to embrace modern ideas and thus please the 
gereral public, It is a tremendous task to accomplish all 
this and balance yourself between the thirteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in such a manner as to touch elbows with 
both periods, but the theory of St. Francis Xavier's is that 
music in that church, like all of the other arts, changes, 
although the scope remains the same, and no modern re- 
sources are let go by if they will but serve the ends of the 
church from a musical standpoint. 

It is a matter of news to state here that the last recom- 
mendation from the Sacred Congregation in Rome tothe 
bishops of Italy was to use all of the resources of modern 
music—with a proviso, of course; namely, that the music 
shall conform to the liturgy, which, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, although existing hundreds of years, is susceptible 
to changes ; at the same time the music must not lead the 
service so far away as to lose touch with the spirit of the 
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But any modern resources that are in keeping 


liturgy. 
The ensuing pro- 


with the liturgy are eagerly welcomed. 


grams, as examples of last Sunday’s services, will serve to 


make the point is question more clear : 
High Mass 11 A. M. 


Program for Sunday, May 19. 


Prelude, Orchestral Fugue ; 
Arranged by G. M. 


Vidi aquam 





KyPle ...ccccccsccssccccccccccccccecscvscvsecescesceseces 
GIOTIA, .. ccccccccccccccccsccccccccocecccccescoesesevccesooeen 
Credo—Graner Messe.....o0s cccccvcccccccccccccscccsccccesevecoces Liszt 
Offertory—Allegretto.... .....ccccccccccvncveccccscesesece Mendelssohn 
Sanctus, Third Mase. ......c..cccccocccccscccccccsceseseccecesens Gounod 
Sencces Grell 






Benedictus........ 

ABDUL. .000cccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccsscccccsece 

Postlude, Sixth Symphony, first allegro....... 
Program for Benedictus, 8 Pp. M.: 


+ eusmoneeceas Widor 
cb eeebe: neppoues Widor 


Prolude, Variations IM A. .ccceccecccccccccccccccccvccssocecsoceces Hesse 
After Sermon. h 

Regine Copllh so .ccscccccncncovccepess cecccosccavcoponsevescos Richardson 

Bemodictus (octet).....cccce «1+: cvevevccccccccccccsccsccceocsoosess Grell 

Ave Maria, double chorus and double quartet............ Mendelssohn 


Tantum ergo........ 
Postlude, Marche Pontificale.... .......scceccsescccccccssssseccs Widor 


The singing is done by a chorus of seventy-five voices, 
ladies, gentlemen and boys, The tenor, Mr. E. Arencibia, 
has been connected with this church since 1886, and Mr. 
G. Narberti has been a member of the choir since 1883. 

The system of employing boys and men exclusively, which 
was in vogue for twelve years at St. Francis Xavier's, 
was done away with when the choir was shifted to the 
organ loft; but as in the construction of this modern 
church no chancel provision was made, the present system 
of employing mixed voices was adopted. 

Father Young's plan is simply to do what other churches 
may do if they feel so inclined, and in this instance the 
choir of mixed voices takes the place of the congregational 
singing. He does not think that it matters much to what 
sex the singing is assigned, so long as it is done well, and 
he is decidedly opposed to the system of sustaining a 
chancel and a loft choir in the same church, as the division 
of labor would leave too little for the chancel voices to do. 
Again, Father Young further believes that there is not 
enough of the natural male voice (among boys) in New 
York to warrant the gigantic task that is involved in the 
course of training. Besides, boys’ voices are unreliable in 
this city, owing to the sudden climatic changes. 

But Father Young advances one idea that would seem to 
be most plausible. He argues that a great benefit to 
church singing would result from the aid of the various 
oratorio societies, if these could but be brought into touch 
with church work and the forces utilized in such a manner 
as to give churches the opportunity to draw upon them for 
material. The people of New York appreciate that which 
is good in sacred musical art, and by interesting themselves 
in church work and getting their members to lend their aid 
in the way of choir singing, the oratorio societies might be 
instrumental in accomplishing a great mission. 

One of the mighty factors in the choir labors of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier is M. Gaston Marie Dethier, the organist, who 
made his début in this church in June, 1894. He has just 
passed his twentieth birthday and is to Father Young a most 
indispensable lieutenant. M. Dethier is a Belgian and a 
pupil of M. Daneels at the Liége Conservatory. He came 
here recommended by the Flemish composer Edgar Tinel 
and Alexandre Guilmant, the famous organist. 

Criticism of M. Dethier's style of playing is reserved for 
another column in ‘THe Musica, Courier, in an article 
relative to his recital last Wednesday afternoon. It may 
be added here, however, that M. Dethier was but seven- 
teen years of age when he obtained his medals and his 
degree by acclamation vote of the Liége Conservatory 
faculty. 

The choir service and musical program of St. Francis 
Xavier comprise two of the most salient features of the 
always impressive service of this church, and, but for the 
architectural blunders in the sharp angles which serve to 
make defective the acoustic properties, the musical service 
here might be written down as being the most perfect in 
New York in effect, as it is one of the most perfect in or- 
ganized plans and intentions. 


Nores BY THE WAYSIDE. 
Walter Henry Hall, the organist of St. Ann’s Church, has written 
to the Zuag/e in defense of his retirement from the position of organ- 
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ist in the Church of the Heavenly Rest and in explanation of his 
theory of the relation between the musical and other services in a 
church. Mr. Hall is not alone in his theory ; otherwise we would not 
recur to the subject. There are other musicians who believe that 
the man who directs the services in the church should abdicate 
when it comes to the general direction of the music and leave the 
whole thing to the organist or choir leader. Once in a while we find 
a minister who has the courage to say, after the choir has sung an 
anthem particularly inappropriate, that the congregation will now 
resume the worship of God. The suggestion that that worship has 
been interrupted by the music has occurred to many people other 
than ministers. It is probable that so long as worship is addressed 
to the Deity the singing which comes from the heart of the wor- 
shippers and leads their thoughts in the right direction will be more 
acceptable than the music of the finest organ and the most carefully 
trained choir, which is directed to the critical ears of the congrega- 
tion. Weare glad to know that Mr. Hall is in sympathy with the 
desires of the rector of St. Ann's.—rooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Hugo Troetschel gave the first of a series of historical 
organ recitals in the German Evangelical Church, Scher- 
merhorn street, Brooklyn, Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
The program was devoted to the Italian masters from 1500 
A. D, to the middle of the present century, and contained 
music by Scarlatti, Martini, Palestrina and other composers. 
Next Saturday the German composers’ compositions will 
occupy the program. 

The Young Men's League of the Janes Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Reid avenue and Monroe street, Brooklyn, 
gave a concert at the church Thursday night, for the bene- 
fit of the building and poor fund of the league. There was 
an interesting program, interpreted by Miss Jennie Hall, 
soprano; Miss May Whitney, contralto; Signor Mare- 
scalchi, baritone; Walter Rogers and W. S. Mygrants, 
cornetists ; Chester H. Beebe, accompanist ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Whitney and family, of Brooklyn, known as 
‘‘The Mozart Sextet,” and ‘‘ Judge” William B. Green, 
humorist. 

Mr. C. Whitney Coombs, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, gave a production of his church cantata, The 
Vision of St. John, Thursday night. The work is serious in 
aim and was conducted capably. The interpreters includ- 
ed a choir, comprising a section of boy’s voices. The star 
portion of the cantata—tenor—was sung by Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Kinley, whose work was highly appreciated. Mrs, Ger- 
trude Luther and Mrs. Inez Grenelli, sopranos; Mrs. 
Emily Winant and Mrs. Frederic Dean, contraltos, and 
Mr. Frank E. Timson, baritone, shared the solowork. Mr. 
Frank Graham, solo organist, and Mr. Wm. C. MacFarlane, 
accompanist, were conspicuous by reason of their part of 
the labor. The evening’s program began with Guilmant’s 
D minor organ fugue, and included also Mr. Coombs: 
Ninety-first Psalm. Svendsen’s Coronation March wound 
up the service. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle gives half a column space to 
an idiotic letter headed_A Voice from A. D. 1620; Raised 
in Objection to the Use of Musical Instruments—in church 
choirs of course. The writer, who signs himself R. A. 
Thompson, Middlesex, Armstrong County, Pa. (Cervans- 
ville P, O.), opens his onslaught with the quotation : 

Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. 

After wailing and gnashing his teeth through about 100 
lines of nonpareil type, he thus concludingly plunges him- 
self into ashes and wraps up in sackcloth : 

Now, undoubtedly the use of instruments of music in God's worship 
must have been obnoxious and offensive to Him or He would not have 
instructed these His servants, the prophets, to protest as they did 
When David was represented in 1 Chronicles, xxiii, 5, he made the 
4,000 instruments of music and required them to be made use of daily 
in the worship of God he committed a sin against God. So we find 
that it is directly contrary to the teachings of the Word of God to 
make use of instrumental music in worship. Are you, my friend, 
prepared to go to thesanctuary and designedly do that which Amos 
expressly cautions you against under penalty of eternal damnation? 
The devil, unfortunately, has been successful in deluding and de- 
ceiving the children of men the world over. The devil smiles every 
time the church reaches for her psalm book. Well, this course of 
proceeding on his part will continue so long as there is a perse- 
verance in the using of instrumental music in the worship of God. 
The wicked will be gathered from the four corners of the earth and, 
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with their coadjutors, the devil and his angels, will be cast down 
into the maelstrom of eternal damnation, where their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched. Hell will not be thronged or crowded, 
for its boundaries are unlimited and extensive. But there will be a 
company of untold millions. What a heartrending scene to rise up 
before the terror stricken imagination! Reader, we will"let the cur- 
tain drop upon it. 


Poor fellow! No doubt, after having read these few 
lines, every church in Christendom will make bonfires of 
its musical instruments. 

A writer in a contemporary, signing herself ‘‘C. S. N.,” 
urges the organization of what she is pleased to term the 
‘*Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Congregations 
by Choirs,” and declaring that something must be done 
before the present evils become greater and more wide- 
spread. 

* * * Noone buta crank would object to a proper amount of 
good music at every church service, but first let us be sure 
that the music is both good and suitable, that the singers are well 
trained, the organ well played and that no effort is made to exploit 
the piano or the tenor, the contralto or the bass in a series of inap- 
propriate solos, unutterably wearisome to all but the performers 
themselves, and unduly lengthening outa service already too long 
in most churches. 

And after some more very sensible remarks, ‘‘ C. S. N.” 
closes thus, and even more sensibly: 

It is well within the truth to saythat the ordinary service in our 
churches is almost if not quite doubled in length by the ill judged and 
ill timed musical selections that aresuperadded. The monthly service 
of song, socalled, isa time of dread to many churchgoers, an even- 
ing to be shunned inself defense. The fact is that there is no class of 
art students or professors who are so notoriously intolerant of any- 
thing that differs from their own taste as musicians are, and they 
will not allow any contradiction, any interference, with the standards 
they have set up. The world, intheir eyes, is never ‘ broad enough 
for me and thee.’’ Under such circumstances is it not plain that there 
is a great need for the new society? Let us have it speedily, even 
though we are not prepared to go as far as did the irascible English 
writer, Bayle St. John, who said that, in his opinion, merely musical 
people were far advanced on the road to beastdom. 


Dr. S. N. Penfield, formerly organist and musical direc- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle, has been engaged in a 
similar capacity at the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety- 
sixth street and Central Park West, as stated in the last 
issue of Tue Musicat Courtgr. Mme. Dossert will be the 
soprano and Miss Helen Shawe the contralto. 








Mr. Damrosch Returns. 
HE provincial tour of the Damrosch German 
Opera Company was brought to a halt May 15 in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The members of the company arrived in 
New York Thursday, and the majority of the foreign resi- 
dent artists sailed for their respective homes yesterday 
(Tuesday). Mr. Walter Damrosch stopped in Washington 
to meet Mrs. Damrosch and fetch her to town. Mr. Dam- 
rosch has been able to put by a rich profit as the result of 
his few weeks of labor. Rumor puts his net earnings all 
the way from $50,000 to $75,000. Mr. Damrosch for the 
immediate present refuses to commit himself as to what 
his future movements may be relative to giving German 
opera, . 

Of course golden profits may have the effect of changing 
the trend of men’s minds ; at the same time it will be inter- 
esting to quote from a conversation that Mr. Damrosch 
held with a representative of THe Musica, Courter and 
published December 19, 1894. Mr. Damrosch on that oc- 
casion remarked : 

‘* Let me say here that asI neither expect nor intend to 
go into this kind of an enterprise again, I am going to ex- 
pend every effort to do it well and leave a creditable 
record.” 

The conversation occurred soon after Mr. Damrosch's 
trial production of The Scarlet Letter, and at that time he 
declared that after the German opera season had ended he 
would devote his time to composition. 

Mr. Damrosch was seen Saturday by a representative of 
Tue Musica Courter, but declined positively to commit 
himself as to any future policy. 

** We had a delightful and a triumphant tour—all of which 
you know. How can I say anything more? There is noth- 
ing to be said. Should I have any plans to communicate in 
the future you shall certainly be one of the first to know it.” 





Keva Stanhope.—This young artist, while at the 
theatres of Wiirzburg and Cologne, received great praise 
from the critics, and her popular success was pronounced. 
We append a few newspaper accounts of her singing and 
acting in some réles of her repertoire : 


At the Royal Theatre of Wtirzburg the representation of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, with Keva Stanhope as Sam/uzza,drew an immense house. 
Her powerful voice in conjunction with intense feeling gave the réle 
a perfect interpretation, which brought her unstinted applause from 
an audience which included many musicians, (From Wiirzburg daily 
paper.) 

Keva Stanhope appeared at the Cologne Stadt Theater with the 
great Fumagalli in Meyerbeer’s Africaine. Her Se/‘ha was a worthy 
representative to Fumagalli’s Ne/usko. Her powerful voice pre- 
vented the latter’s preponderance. 

That Keva Stanhope would create a Se/ika of highest conception 
could not be doubted by us who are aware of the dramatic character 
of her voice. The theatrical pose of his heroines demanded by 
Her appearance grew with each scene in dra- 
(From 


Meyerbeer fits her. 
matic light, reaching the highest expression in the fifth act. 


Cologne paper.) 




















E are just rounding the corner of the concert 
world season. The past week afforded a good deal 
of music within the church edifice. The organ was busy, 
and pleasant enough was it to get our music of an afternoon 
in the cool gray while the thermometer was mounting at 
such a violent rate outside. The few secular concerts were 
good, so heat and oppression were made worth the while. 
Miss Julie Geyer gave her first and only benefit piano re- 
cital prior to her departure for Europe on Tuesday evening, 
the 7th, at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. The Wednesday 
morning class (choral) of Mr. Albert G. Thies gave its sixth 
private concert also on Tuesday evening at Chickering 
Hall, and on Saturday evening last Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, 
violinist, with some good vocal assistance, was tendered a 
testimonial concert at the New York School of Opera and 
Oratorio, East Twenty-third street. 

One of the best organ recitals recently heard was given 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, West Sixteenth street, by Mr. Gaston Marie 
Dethier, organist of thechurch. On Thursday evening the 
second Festival Service of this season, Mr. Charles Whit- 
ney Coombs director, was held at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, and on Fri- 
day afternoon at his own organ of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, Mr. Wm. C. 
Carl gave the first of a fresh series of four interesting re- 
citals. 

Miss Julie Geyer, the graceful, sympathetic and refined 
young pianist, not either without her due share of strength 
and dash, drew a large house to listen tothe following 
pretty program : 

Comcerto, OP. 16... cccccccccsccrcscccccscccccccccedeseccesssoccccces Grieg 
Orchestral parts on second piano by Mr. Anthony Stankowitch. 
Protetde it FB miROG sie. c oss vcccsdccccvcsccccccecceseassceeres Mendelssohn 
Poéme Erotique.... 
Little Birds......... 
Tothe Springtime.. 
Serenade in D minor 
Mazurka Brilliante.... / 
Polonaise in E major.. 
WithoGe Beate, Wee Bete ic csckss scccidccsccvtccdcced Arthur Foote 
Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman)..... ......ssseeeeeees Wagner-Liszt 
Etude inC sharp minor,........ t 
Andante Spianato et Polonaise.. ! 

Miss Geyer is already well known and endeared to the 
musical public as one of the most advanced exponents of 
the Virgil clavier school of training. To her work in the 
beginning this young artist obviously brought musical in- 
telligence of a high order, and the delivery she has acquired 
through the clavier practice is crisp, clear and certain in 
an unusual degree. She has, indeed, unqualifiedly sure 
fingers and a firm, round tone which, if not exactly impres- 
sively sonorous, is singing, musical and under power of 
varied beauty of control. Her fluency and certainty are 
sources of unqualified pleasure, for all is smoothly accom- 
plished with a modestly adjusted sense of confidence and 
composure that are very restful. Miss Geyer’s decision is 
pot exactly bold, but it is enduring and thoroughly well 
founded. She has poetry in her conceptions, grace and at 
all times finesse. With her present equipment of brain and 
muscle it would seem that a very brief period of the Euro- 
pean training she is setting forth to add would suffice to 
place her in a prominent row of the world’s pianists. 

The Grieg concerto was not the most grateful work for 
Miss Geyer. She was at better advantage in the Mendels- 
sohn prelude and the Grieg shorter pieces, the latter of 
which were played with delicate insight and charm. Miss 
Geyer placed the seal on many artistic impressions made 
upon New York audiences by this her final recital, and we 
have only to wish her cordially the success abroad in con- 
cert giving and study which she deserves. She was liber- 
ally plied with flowers, and Mr. Stankowitch shared the 
concerto applause with her very deservedly, as he worked 
well to divide honors. 

Mr. Gaston Marie Dethier, organist of St. Francis 
Xavier’s, West Sixteenth street, gave the following pro- 
gram on the grand organ of the church on Wednesday 
afternoon, the 8th inst.: 


Concerto in B flat (first allegro)..........ccsecccecsescceeseseeece Handel 
Sixth Sonata (Choral Varié)..... Cakebecns Ceahenscdnsqeages Mendelssohn 
PPUSUe 18 A MRIMOE. .ccccccccvonccecccevececesceccocesevevesecccesess Bach 
Tdylle...sssseeeeeeeeeeees Sisvadeucanenacasieaketiaereses G. M. Dethier 
Theme and Variations.. ! 

By request. 

Seventh Symphony (final movement)...........csesceeeeeeceeees Widor 
Prelude of PramOiscus, .......cccccccoccveonesscaccsevecccccsceveuce Tinel 
Arranged by G. M. Dethier. 

PUD JONG (CURGT BODO. 6 cc cccncincvadscbeeescceccentusececedus G. M. Dethier 
Mr. Pedro Arencibia. 

Vorltnn miOn (QUASI ies cisens cons cencoce ccsounacdouncodnave G. M. Dethier 


Mrs. J. Edings-White, Miss Beatrice Hayes, Miss M. C, 
Creeden, Mr. P. Arencibia. 





Pirst Symphony (first part). .........0cscceeeeseerecesseeeceees Guilmant 
Romance in C (for violoncello and organ).......+.++++++: G. M. Dethier 
Fifth Symphony (allegro cantabile)...........ccccscceseeeeeeeees Widor 
Symphonic Ode (organ and orchestra)....... ni teeeeenens G. M. Dethier 


The recital, which was for the benefit of organists and 
organ students, took place by special permission of the 
Archbishop, who reluctantly admits the performance of any 
programs within the church edifice which are not in pro- 
cedure with a service. A large audience assembled and 
were generously rewarded for their pains. Mr. Dethier is 
an organist of versatile capacity, who, while he has the 
ability to handle intelligently a program ranging from Bach 
to the last French utterance, shows obviously a sympathy 
with the romantic and graceful ; with suave themes in 
modern dress rather than with the strictly imposing or 
rigid in outline. His own compositions, which figured so 
freely on the program, disclosed this, aside from the fact 
that when he left Bach and Handel behind and reached 
Tinel, for example, his manner gained magnetism in a way 
to be distinctly felt. 

His performance of the Bach fugue was scholarly, ad- 
mirably distinct, and as a purely technical exhibition alone 
would have been distinguished. His own theme and vari- 
ations, written expressly with a view to the genius of the 
organ, and in this way differing from his Symphonic Ode, 
which makes the organ an incident only, showed alike a 
special talent in performance as in invention. 

Mr. Dethier is evidently in his native element with the 
orchestra. He possesses a rare color sense, and gains by 
his innate remembrance of orchestral nuance and variety 
a particular power over theorgan. That he isa Wagnerian 
disciple is no mystery. His symphonic ode tells this plain- 
ly, while it contains no specific echoes. Init Mr. Dethier 
has given the orchestra his principal attention, the organ 
having slight showing. The work is rich and ingenious, 
about the length of one ordinary symphony movement, 
having been written for performance during the offertory, 
which compelled this brevity. It wasto have been given 
at the service of last Easter, but was not sufficiently re- 
hearsed. 

A broad lyric theme is first given to the strings, taken up 
by the various instruments, until it gets into possession of 
the full orchestra, and then modulated into a second theme, 
which is first given by the organ to a pizzicati accompani- 
ment of basses and 'celli with delicate effect. The second 
theme is of light and graceful character, but is worked up 
through a broad crescendo to a powerful climax, which re- 
duces itself again through a tremolo of the strings, when 
the first theme reappears, enters into a dialogue with the 
second and both are worked out toa brilliant finale. The 
symphonic ode has genius and warmth and shows more 
the orchestral composer who plays the organ than the 
organist who writes for the orchestra. 

Signor Arencibia sang in his pure tenor and with the 
churchly fervor native to him the solo Pie Jesu. The voice 
has grown largely in a couple of seasons, and while it has 
lost something of the seraphic tinge, it has gained in 
breadth and masculinity, retaining its clearness and purity 
in due proportion. This was one of the most enjoyable 
recitals. 

The Wednesday morning class of Albert G. Thies gave a 
charming concert at Chickering Hall. The program was 
dainty andeverything moved forward with success. This 
choral class of amateurs is composed of ladies only, and 
under Mr. Thies’ drill accomplishes some excellent work. 
It was assisted by Miss Louise Gerard, soprano; Mrs, J. 
Williams Macy, contralto; Mr. Wm. H. Barber, pianist ; 
Miss Kate S. Chittenden at the organ and Miss Kate 
Vashti Baxter at the piano. 

Foote’s Into the ‘Silent Land ; the chorus of cigarette 
girls, from Carmen ; the Spring Chorus, from Samson et 
Dalila; Morley’s The Lover and the Lass, and Beer's Gold- 
finch’s Wedding for semi-chorus were among the numbers 
sung. It was a fragrant nosegay of a program, and was 
delivered with so much purity and taste that the sugges- 
tion arose as to what Mr. Thies might not accomplish with 
a body of trained singers in larger number. He is an ex- 
ceedingly capable and inspiriting conductor and has man- 
aged to evolve with amateurs in this Wednesday morning 
class work that compares favorably with that of older and 
fully experienced organizations in New York. This last 
choral work was simply delightful. 

Mr. Macy sang a song of Meyer-Helmund, together with 
some incidental solos in mellow musical fashion. , But the 
pet solos of the evening fell to Miss Louise Gerard in the 
shape of two fascinating songs by Frank E. Sawyer, Chan- 
son Orientale and Viens, both of which were heard recently 
at the Manuscript Society accompanied as they were the 
other evening by the young composer himself. Mr. Sawyer 
possesses himself irresistibly of the color and perfume of 
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emotion and scene throughout his many clever and choice 
lyrics, tracing his melodies with a subtle hand and garbing 
them with insinuating grace. With Miss Gerard he was 
recalled over and over, and encore on the part of both being 
demanded Miss Gerard sang the Spanish Romance, one of 
Mr. Sawyer’s best songs, to which he lent his always artistic 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Barber discoursed an incidental romantic program 
with his usual facile charm and grace. The Schumann-Liszt 
Widmung he played admirably, and also gave with excep- 
tional sentiment the Scholtz arrangement of the Romance 
from the Chopin E minor concerto. Mr. Barber is a poetic 
pianist. 

There were plenty of people, of flowers and of summer 
night air at this concert, which was pre-eminently a pretty 
one. We bid the Wednesday morning class a pleasant 
au revoir, 

At the second Festival service at the Church of the Holy 
Communion on Thursday evening the soloists were Mrs. 
Gertrude Luther and Miss Inez Grenelli, sopranos ; Miss 
Emily Winant and Mrs. Frederic Dean, contraltos; Mr. J. 
H. McKinley, tenor; Mr. Frank E. Tunison, baritone; Mr. 
Frank Graham (pupil of Mr. Coombs), solo organist, with 
Mr. Will C. Macfarlane as organ accompanist. Among 
these the contraltoc, the tenor and the organists were 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

After Guilmant's fugue in D minor, an offertory by 
Bruno Oscar Klein and Svendsen’s Coronation March, the 
rest of the program was choral and from the pen of Mr. 
Coombs himself, who directed it. The Vision of St. John, 
a church cantata, had decided interest. The chorus did 
its work well, and in portions having really dramatic epi- 
sodes to deal with were strung to the proper pitch. The 
truly impressive exalted chorus, with its triumphant ring, 
Salvation is our God, interrupted by the tenor recitative, 
Who Are These Arrayed in White Robes, is finely con- 
ceived and created an impressive effect. The recurrence 
of this chorus is dramatic, and in the way of sacred musi- 
cal literature would appear as one of the best things Mr. 
Coombs has done. Mr. McKinley sang very well, but it is 
a pity his enunciation is so indistinct. What he uttered 
was not to be heard. The night was insufferably close, 
and some credit is due chorus and soloists for keeping up 
their energies within this small, thick-carpeted and cush- 
ioned church. 

This was the program of Mr. Wm. C. Carl, played on Fri- 
day afternoon at the First Presbyterian Church in an at- 
mosphere that relaxed his large audience almost beyond 
the power of wielding a fan. It did not seem to hamper 
Mr. Carl very much, however, as he played with his accus- 
tomed energy and authority : 

Organ sonata in F Mminor........eseeeeseees F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
++++.-Ch, Gounod 


Aria, Jerusalem (Gallia)............+- 
Miss Mary Hine Mansfield. 
Baron F. de la Tombelle 


Pastorale, in E major 
r Eugene Gigout 








Poccata, in B minor (MEW)........cccceccccveccesessseees 

Meditation, op SRO). covccccdcndbbccdvevdbiveees .Clarence Lucas 

Pague, ia G minort, Gk. IL... cccccccccvcveccces: ccccvscceceses J. S. Bach 

PIPE BOND, RAMOROS, 6 ccc ccccnccvcecnenevcopecccevcnsessecess Svendsen 
M. Raphael Diaz Albertini. 

ON BO BOG. 0.000060cscsdcserecvecnase covesesccesessiee G. F. Handel 


(Recently arranged for organ by Alexandre Guilmant.) 


The Mendelssohn Sonata found Mr. Carl muchat his ease, 
andthe andante recitative particularly was delivered with 
sympathy and dignity. The new toccata of Gigout served 
to disclose some of Mr. Carl's elastic facility, but when it 
comes to technic he is most happy at getting his fingers 
into Bach. The fugue had aclean cut decision and a flu- 
ency that were admirable. There is no quarreling with 
the fact that Mr. Carl is a strong and very versatile or- 
ganist. 

The new soprano, Miss Mansfield, has a luscious quality 
and phrases with feeling and taste. To see the tem- 
peramental Ysaye’s favorite concert encore number 
down for the violin in the face of stained glass, pews and 
pulpit, nearly destroyed the little breath the thermometer 
had left. Inherently there is no reason in the world why 
it should not be so, It’s all in the idea. 

On Friday next Mr. Carl will play a new organ sonata in 
C minor, No. 5, by Guilmant, and will be assisted by Mrs. 
Elene Eaton (of Boston), soprano ; Mr. Charles R. Hallock, 
organist (pupil of Mr. Carl), and Mr. Louis Blumenberg, 
cello. 

The program of the concert which took place on Sat- 
urday evening last at the New York School of Opera and 
Oratorio, is subjoined in full, because it was a pretty pro- 
gram unusually well rendered : 


Adagio and allegro, from Sonata, Op. 19........seeeeeeecees Rubinstein 
Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink and Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 

Tombe degli avi miei (LUCIA)..........sccccecsccccssveescecees Donizetti 
Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt. 

OPC RREEED COT FORREET). oc cc cre vcvcccewccccccccucccecvoucesscsuceeas White 

Mr. Hasselbrink. 

Bebeisie (1a GeaseMRa),. « ccocinesceeccsevcescvccccesvccccscseces Ponchielli 
Miss Rena Atkinson. 

WN vos cssccccvocncccceccsdcae Guetevedbesecoenccedevccsvccvcépecctons Tosti 
BEES SOME occ cccecntvcccesesnvcescocveses 1aseierecoueeeaitte Faure 
Mr. Emilio de Gogorza. 

Siegfried, paraphrase,.......ccsscccseeesseceesseess Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Hasselbrink. 

MO DER OEE TONG oon ccccccccctacccavesccocccsonenccescseeyccess Chaminade 


Song Of Sorrow... ..ccccccccccscvccsccsccsress 
Miss Sara Carr. 
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Tutte le feste al tempio (Rigoletto).........ccsscessecevcececveces Verdi 
Miss Atkinson and Mr. Gogorza. 

OMNES oss incccdvaseceusstisnecevcestecceveustsseenenhaveeen Franz Ries 

BOO POF sisi s 5005 sco ncnienatévcescaneevataieestapees 


Mr. Hasselbrink. 

Un di sebben rammentomi (Rigoletto)..........cccscecseeeeeeeees Verdi 
Misses Atkinson and Carr, Messrs. Hunt and Gogorza. 
Musical Director, Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 

Mr. Hasselbrink played with delightful purity and ina 
firm musicianly style. Assisted by Mr. Agramonte the al- 
legro of the Rubinstein sonata went with admirable finish 
and élan, but a piano assistant like Mr. Agramonte is not 
always easy to find, and such support is inspiriting. Mr. 
Hasselbrink played the showy Styrienne with dash and the 
Siegfried paraphrase beautifully. He should be heard 
more often in the concert rooms; rather, it is a pity he may 
not be. He certainly can give refined and artistic pleasure 
beyond the majority. 

Miss Rena Atkinson sang the Gioconda air excellently ; 
the voice is pure, round, fresh and accurately posed, and 
she has much musical intelligence and feeling. She has 
also a good technic, and is easily at home in florid meas- 
ures. 

Both Mr. Hunt and Mr. Gogorza also sang well, Mr. 
Hunt’s voice being in rather better condition than Mr. 
Gogorza’s. Nature has been more generous to Mr. Hunt 
in any event, and he has equal taste and feeling with the 
young Spanish baritone, who is popular, not without rea- 
son. 

Mr. Agramonte accompanied to perfection. 


AT HOME. 











Gennaro Volpe May Return.—Signor Gennaro Volpe, 
the mandolinist, whose professional tour in America suc- 
cessfully terminated the latter part of April, has gone to 
Europe. He will pay a brief visit to Paris and then go to 
his home in Naples. It is more than probable that Signor 
Volpe will come to New York in the autumn again, as his 
patrons, won during his last sojourn, have given him every 
encouragement to do so. 

Gertrude Luther.—That estimable soprano, Gertrude 
Luther, has been quite in demand this past season by man- 
agers of concerts, oratorios and musicales. This lady has 
had, in addition to numerous engagements, her church 
position. Gertrude Luther has been now nearly five 
years with the Church of the Incarnation, which is an 
evidence of the esteem in which she is held by the congre- 
gation. On April 25 she sang at a musicale held at Mrs. 
Holmes’, 602 East Forty-ninth street, and on May 9 for 
Mr. Charles Whitney Coombs in Vision of St. John, and 
among her prospective engagements are the olian Club, 
Rahway, N. J., on May 17, and a concert at Nyack, N. Y., 
on May 23. 

Elsa Kutscherra.—Elsa Kutscherra, the estimable can- 
tatrice, will go to Europe the end of this month, after a 
season of concert and opera which leaves her no regret 
at having come to these shores unheralded and without 
any positive engagement. Her taking of Melba’s place at 
a concert of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as also her 
engagement with the Damrosch opera, her friends will not 
forget. With the latter organization she sang Brangdne 
and Brunhildei Siegfried, Venus, &c. While in Europe 
she will sing in Paris, Baden-Baden, Carlsbad, and visit 
Berlin. Her friends hope for her return next fall. 

McKinley a Busy Man.—Mr. J. H. McKinley, the 
tenor, is very busy these days. He sang at the Bagby 
musicale, May 7; at Miss Milne’s concert, May 8 ; Coombs’ 
Vision of St. John, May 9 ; Samson and Delilah, at Newark, 
N. J., May 10 (Messiah) and among other concerts, he will 
sing at Memphis, Tenn., May 16 and 17; Manchester 
(N. H_) Festival, Creation, &c., May 22, 23 and 24; The 
Crusaders, at Cleveland, Ohio, May 27 and 28; Ancient 
Mariner, at Ithaca(N. Y.), Festival, May 29 and 30, and Col- 
legiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J., May 31. In June, 
among other important engagements, he sings at Wilkes- 
barre Festival Haydn’s Seasons, June 11, 12 and 13, and 
Elijah, at Oberlin, Ohio, June 17, 18 and 19. 

Blauvelt Dates.—Miss Lillian Blauvelt, the distin- 
guished soprano, sang at Detroit Thursday, May 9; at the 
Fall Festival Concert, Nashville, May 13, and also sings at 
the Apollo Concerts at Memphis, running from May 14 to 
May 17. She returns on the 19th. 

Mulligan as a Pianist.—Mr. William Edward Mulligan, 
the organist, is also a solo pianist, an excellent one. This 
he demonstrated at an entertainment given at Carnegie 
Hall last Thursday evening. It was the commence- 
ment exercises of the graduates of St. Vincent’s Hospi- 
tal Training School for Nurses. Mr. Mulligan played, 
among other things, the piano part in Saint-Saéns’ trio, and 
played not only in a musicianly, but also in a brilliant 
style. Mrs. Leclair Mulligan sang. 

He Remains Concert Master.—After due consideration 
Mr. Max Bendix has decided to continue as concert master 
of Theodore Thomas’ Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
orchestra, consisting of eighty-six men, will open next 
season and continue its concerts at the Auditorium, 


Chicago, and will also give concerts in Western cities with 
a force of sixty-four men. 





“N. H. E.”—Some one writes a letter to this office 
signing only the initials ‘‘N. H. E.” The questions asked 
are of interest, but itis not possible to answer them without 
violating a rule which exists in all well regulated news- 
paper offices—to refuse to recognize anonymous com- 
munications. 

Mrs. Eaton in New York.—Mrs. Elene B. Eaton, the 
well-known dramatic soprano, of Boston, will be the soloist 
at Mr. Carl's organ recital in the First Presbyterian Church 
Friday this week at 4 o'clock. 

Melba in Chicago.—Melba sang at the Auditorium, 
Chicago ($2 admission for best seats), on Saturday, May 11. 
Max Bendix played violin solos. 

Howson’s Honest Honors.—Miss Emma Howson will 
give by request a repetition of her pupils’ concert given on 
April 17. The reasons assigned for the request are that 
the concert was unique in its high musical quality, Miss 
Howson’s method being so lucidly illustrated by the artis- 
tic rendition of every number of the program. 

Miss Howson sails for Europe on June 19, for recreation, 
returning about the middle of September. 

FIRST-CLASS pianist, educated in Leipsic, Ger- 

many, and director of piano department at a State 
school, wishing to make a change, will be glad to hear 
from State universities or musical conservatories. Ad- 
dress A. V., care of Summy Music Store, 220 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, III. 


Why She Did Not Sing. 


ISS HELEN VON DOENHOFYF, who made 

such a distinct hit in the réle of Azucena in Il Trov- 

atore at the Star Theatre, was supposed to have been en- 

gaged to sing during the fortnight’s season of English 

opera at the Grand Opera House with the Tavary Opera 

Company, and many of her friends have expressed sur- 
prise that she has not done so. 

Miss Von Doenhoff had been with the combination for 
the past year, excepting a few nights in Washington, when 
she left the company, but was sent for as the only available 
artist on the Tavary list who could sing Ort/rud in Lohen- 
grin. Then Miss Von Doenhoff came to New York, not 
expecting that Carmen would be sung here during the fort- 
night’s run at the Grand Opera House. But upon seeing 
the opera billed she sent in her resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. Miss Von Doenhoff’s plans for next season are not 
definitely settled, but her prospects are all right. 














A Change at Detroit. 

E announce with pleasure the appointment as 
musicalcorrespondent of THe Musicat Courier Mr. 

N. A. Corey, of Detroit, Mich. The credentials are issued 
to Mr. Corey as the result of the appended resolutions of 
the Detroit Professional Musicians Society, and because of 
our own knowledge of his fitness for the position. It 
would be well if at the opening of the fall season other 
organizations would make suggestions as to those best 
adapted to represent the musical life in their respective 
cities, and any such suggestions will receive our most cour- 


teous attention. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Ata meeting of the Detroit Professional Musicians Society held 
April 27 a resolution was passed to the effect that: 

Inasmuch as Detroit is not represented in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
by a special correspondent, the chairman of the executive committee 
be instructed to communicate with THE MUSICAL COURIER to effect 
such an appointment. We deem it in the interest of our profession 
that Detroit, as a place of musical culture, be represented in an im- 
portant, valuable and extensively circulated journal, as THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER is. 

We further propose the name of Mr. N. J. Corey, a member of our 
society, as eminently fitted for this position. He possesses a highly 
musical and literary education and enjoys our confidence for impar- 
tiality and justice of judgment. 

Enclosed find constitution of our society, its purposes and aims. 
Page 7 shows charter members and page 8 shows active members on 
its list, the latter including all male professionals of standing. Be- 
sides we have a large membership list of associate members com- 
posed of ladies engaged in the profession, as well as amateurs. 

We hope you will give this communication due consideration, 
and favor us with an early reply. 

FRANZ A. APEL, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
CHARLES B. STEVENS, President. 














T seems probable that Mr. Walter Damrosch will 
again enter the operatic field next season with a 
German opera company, which will begin in Novem- 
ber outside of New York, and which may be able to 
fill all its dates without coming into the metropolis at 
all. Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and San Francisco and other 
large cities will give Mr. Damrosch all the dates he 
needs for a complete operatic season. 








Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
a “MUSICAL BUREAU, 


SEASON 1895-96, 
For the management of a limited number of RECOGNIZED ARTISTS. 
Full information may be obtained by addressing 
148 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
Office hours: 2:30 to_5 P. M. 
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CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO, Prima 
Donna Soprano; Concerts, Oratorio, Musical 
eeiiand MRS. FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
Pianist; her first appearance in America 

after her European triumphs; Orchestral 

Concerts, Recitals, Ete. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Prima Donna So- 
prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals. 


























MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 


Donna Contralto: Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So 


prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Ete. 





cal Festivals. 








MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts. 

















MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Con- CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Concerts and 
tralto; Concerts and Oratorio. Recitals. 














ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist ; her first season 
in America; Concerts and Recitals. 














GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY, Dra- 


: “‘LEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera BLEA R MERE! Hq rime Doase oe 


" . , : prano; Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 
House, Vienna ; for ashort season in America. - A 














MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 
certs, Song Recitals. 














MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano ; WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor; Concerts, Oratorio, 
Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. Song Recitals. 

















See the Berlin Branch Budget in this issue for further information as to next season’s engagements. 


mre gaares""  Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





No. 798. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1895. 


M R. GEO. NEMBACH, of Geo. Steck & Co., will sail 
for Europe on. May 23, where he will join and 
bring back his daughter, who has been studying in 


Switzerland. 

OW that the quiet season is coming on the line 
N between pianos that sell because of some attrac. 
tive features and those that sell merely because there 
is a sale for pianos is being more clearly drawn. The 
Braumuller piano falls in the first mentioned class, 
and it is worth a dealer’s while to investigate that 
kind of an instrument. 


oK 


T is fair to assume that if Mr. Samuel Hazelton had 
any particularly startling news affecting the 
Hazelton piano he would gladly give it to the press 
for the purpose of making it known to the trade, but 
the truth is that newspaper men, whose duty it is to 
visit the piano factories at stated periods, go into 
Hazelton’s and come out of Hazelton’s with but one 
thought, and that is, ‘‘How in thunder when times 
are good and when times are bad does the Hazelton 
piano remain in such steady, unvarying demand that 
the factory runs full time summer and winter, and 
there are no changes, or upheavals, or happenings in 
their business?” 


or 


ore 

HE Staib Action Company is doing a tremendous 
business. The concern’s elegant factory is 
crowded with work to its fullest capacity. In look- 
ing over the customers of this concern we failed to 
find the name of a Western house, and interrogated 
Mr. Abenschein regarding it. He said: ‘‘We have 
been so busy and have been so successful with East- 
ern houses that we have not had time to look after 
Western trade. When we get things regarding the 
building and otaer matters in such shape that I can 
get away, I! shall go West, and if we can succeed in 
getting any more business will put in more machinery, 

use another floor and attend to it.” 
It is remarkable what has been done by this house 
during the last few years of drll time, during which 
it has not shut down, and has besides built and occu- 


pied a new factory. 
or 


és E are doing a splendid business and shipping 

W all the pianos we can make, besides being 
behind orders. I suppose some people will think 
that statement ridiculous in view of the times, but 
look for yourself.” As Mr. Erickson, of Ludwig & 
Co., spoke he brought out the order book as well as 
the shipping book, a look at which proved his asser- 
tions in regard to being busy. 

A trip through the factory showed a remarkable 
state of activity. There is no use in denying it, this 
young concern has done wonders in a very short space 


DESCRIPTION of the opening of Steinway Hall, 
Chicago, will be foundin this issue of the paper. 
General regret was expressed in Chicago at the com- 
pulsory absence of Mr. William Steinway, who was 
unable personally to attend, as he could not leave 
New York, 
oF 
ANUFACTURERS who aspire to a first-class 
M piano, to a high-grade musical instrument, 
must provide it first of all with tone and then make 
that tone musical—not noisy, but musical. There is 
no usein attempting to inspire good dealers, or mu- 
sicians, or critics or experts such as the editors of 
this paper, who have made a life-study of the subject, 
with an idea that a piano has tone and musical tone 
unless the phenomenon is really apparent. A manu- 
facturer’s prejudiced opinion in favor of his own off- 
spring amounts to nothing at all. 

These reflections really cover the trouble in the 
case of Knabe and other pianos. We must look at 
this thing, or rather hear it scientifically and artisti- 
cally and by no means avers 


CHANGING ACENCIES. 


> — 





T is customary for certain firms in the piano trade 
to pride themselves upon the fact that they sel- 

dom or never change their representation, and that 
it is an evidence of weakness to make changes in 
agencies ; that it is an interference in the status of a 
piano to change it from one house to another in the 
same territory, or from an old agent to a newly es- 
tablished firm. Let us see into this for a moment. 

No doubt, under certain well understood condi- 
tions, the maintenance of an old-established repre- 
sentation in the hands of an active firm is conducive 
to a steady business in normal times, but even in 
such cases (and they are rare as compared to the 
never ceasing shifting of agencies) it can be conjec- 
tured that changes might be productive of improved 
conditions. Thesteady representation is no evidence 
of its own strength as a business condition; it is an 
evidence of pleasant relations between manufacturer 
and dealer, but not an evidence that either side is 
doing as well as it might do by changing the agency 
or representation. 
A change is nearly always precipitated by the con- 
viction on the part of the manufacturer that he can 
sell his pianos and sell more of them under better 
auspices by making the change; it is, at times, pre- 
cipitated by the dealer, who becomes indifferent to 
the piano or who, in having recently made a change 
by taking a piano not properly handled by another 
dealer, finds it a preferable substitute for the old 
piano. Changes bring changes and the movement is 
an everlasting kaleidoscopic one. 
Are these constant changes beneficial? Do they 
militate against the prosperity of the piano trade? 
A short list of recent changes might throw some light 
upon the question. Within the reach of memory the 
following changes have taken place. We have no 





oftime. Their instruments have taking qualities, sell 
readily and dealers order more quickly. They are 
built in a splendidly equipped factory, which is pre- 
pared for just such a business as Ludwig & Co. do. 
Mr. John Ludwig, who has been on a protracted trip, 


| glance at the situation : 


records or statistics within reach, but take a general 


The Hallet & Davis piano from Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, to the new Hallet & Davis Company, 
Chicago. 


Boston, to the Mason & Hamlin Company's Boston 
house. 

The Briggs piano from C. W. Smith, Boston, to 
the O. Ditson Company. 

The Briggs piano from J. O. 
Lyon, Potter & Co. 

The Aolian organ from Mason & Hamlin, Boston, 
to the M. Steinert & Sons Company. 

The Steinway piano from C. L. Gorham & Co., 
Worcester, to the M. Steinert & Sons Company, 
Worcester. 

The Knabe piano from M. Lamb, Worcester, 
C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester. * 

The Emerson piano from E. Moeller, 
G. F. Hedge & Son, Buffalo. 

The Weber piano from Wahle, 
Vine, Buffalo. 

The Decker piano from R. C. 
to Howard, Farwell & Co. 

The Briggs piano from Otto Sutro & Co., 
to R. Lertz. 

The Mason & Hamlin piano from Crawford & Cox, 
Pittsburg, to Mellor & Hoene. 

The ‘‘Symphony” from Lyon, Potter & Co. to the 
W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago. 

The Pease piano was placed from its branch to the 
Chicago Mason & Hamlin house for the Chicago retail 
trade. 

The Shaw piano from a former wareroom to a 
branch of its own in Detroit. 

The Wissner piano in Chicago from Cross to a 
branch of its own. 

The Bradbury from a branch to Wm. Rohlfing & 
Sons, Milwaukee. 

The ‘‘Symphony” from Hardman, Peck & Co. toa 
branch of its own in New York. 

The Weber recently changed hands in Montreal. 
The Briggs from Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, 
Hockett Brothers-Puntenney Company. 

The Shaw from nowhere to the Levassor Piano 
Company, Cincinnati. 

The ‘Shaw from nowhere to the Thiebes-Stierlin 
Company, St. Louis. 

The Mason & Hamlin from an absorbed branch to 
Carl Hoffman, Kansas City. 

The Knabe from Andrus to J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 
Kansas City. 

The Chickering from an absorbed branch to the 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 

The Steck piano from Krell, in Cincinnati, to the 
Hockett Brothers-Puntenney Company. 

The Vose piano from Nathan Ford, St. Paul, to 
Foster & Waldo, in the same territory. 

These are all comparatively recent changes, but 
can anyone deny that in most instances they have 
been productive of good results all around, besides 
stimulating both manufacturers and dealers? Very 
naturally errors of judgment will occur in making 
changes, for piano and organ men are just as fallible 
as trade editors, but on the whole the changes of rep- 
resentation usually indicate renewed activity in trade 
and a revival of an instrument that has become 
somnolent in the particular section. 

Hence when it becomes necessary to change an 
agent the change will be made chiefly for business 
reasons, and the foolish idea that it injures a piano or 
organ to change its representation should be ban- 


Twichell, Chicago, to 


to 
Buffalo, to 
in Buffalo, to De 


Munger, of St. Paul, 


Baltimore, 


to 








is expected home this week. 





The Fischer piano from the O, Ditson Company, 


ished. 
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STEINWAY— CHICAGO, 


New Steinway Hall 
INAUGURATION. 


LYON, POTTER & (CO. 


HE complete identification of the sisterhoods of 
Art and Commerce was never more clearly dem- 
onstrated than in the inauguration of the Steinway 
Hall, of Chicago, on Friday and Saturday last, when 
the best musical people of the great city of the 
West had an opportunity to inspect one of the most 
beautiful concert halls in the world, listen to some of 
the best music given on great organ; other 
music played by a recognized orchestra, under 
the leadership of a veteran director of universal 


a 


renown; and again other music sung by a 
dramatic vocalist of unquestioned ability and 
temperament; and again different music per- 


formed bya young lady on the piano in a delicate, re- 

fined and artistic manner, and alsolisten to an indus- 

trial art product of the highest attainable quality—the 

Steinway piano, which is to have its future home in 

the building just opened. 

For a correct appreciation of the character of the 
two performances THE Musical. COURIER publishes 
exclusively the programs as they actually were per- 
formed. 

PROGRAMS, 
Fripay Eveninc, May 10. 
1. Handel's D minor organ concerto(arranged by Guilmant),. 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
2. Beethoven's Egmont overture. 
Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra, 
3. Schumann’s Carnaval. 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska. 
. Aria, Reine de Saba, of Gounod (with orchestra). 
Miss Marie Brema. 

5. C minor Nocturne...........} 
F sharp major Impromptu. . } © 
Rhapsodie No. 13.. 

. Triiume..... ) 
Schmerzen.. ) 
pe eee rer re .... Schubert 

Miss Brema (the piano accompanist was Mrs. J. 

Hess Burr). 


— 


or 


.. Chopin 


occ Liszt 


oa 


SVewddivaenane Richard Wagner 


‘fe... Ae ; ETT eee TT TE 
Theo, Thomas’ Orchestra. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 11. J 
1. Thiele’s Theme and Variations for the organ. Mr, 
Wilhelm Middelshulte. 
2. Mendelssohn’s Melusina Overture. Theo. Thomas 
Orchestra. 
3. Chopin—F minor Concerto. Miss Antoinette Szu- 
mowska. 


4. Some Irish Melodies arranged by Villiers Stanford. 
Miss Marie Brema. 
. Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl. 
Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 


a 


GOIN ocd doc cctsdernteve, caceacens Paderewski 
ER cnx bones hates acuen: MODRweeC Es. Wagner-Liszt 
Campanella..::........ swan ee > 4 ROMER Ae Liszt 
ROPPCOUME CRIN. 95 600s Fos a eects cnc siav aces Chopin 


Miss Antoinette Szumowska. 
7. Two Songs. One by Goring Thomas, one by Maud White. 
Miss Brema. 
8. Some Brahms Hungarian Dances. 
Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 
** 2 


The management suffered unduly from irritating 
preliminary difficulties in arranging these programs, 
and it was therefore rather remarkable that, notwith- 





standing the obstacles that had to be overcome, the 
two concerts proved to be not only interesting, but 


of a high artistic standard, which created unusual 
enthusiasm with the audience. 

To show how serious these obstacles were let us 
enumerate: In the first place Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler was originally announced to play and 
would have given us the D minor Rubinstein concerto. 
A few days before the concert she was made helpless 
by a severe attack of diphtheria and was reluctantly 
compelled to abdicate in favor of Arthur Friedheim, 
who was quickly dispatched to Chicago. He was to 
play the Weber Concertstiick. On the train coming 
West Mr. Friedheim met with an accident by get- 
ting his left hand thumb and the second and third 
fingers of his right hand caught in a closing door of a 
compartment ; he had just stepped into the doorway 
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STEINWAY 


of a compartment to permit some persons to pass 
along, and had his hands in the casing, when the 
door was violently forced for closing. He suffered 
agonizing pains, and was put in charge of a surgeon 
in Chicago. Of course he could not play with ban- 
daged hands, even on a Steinway grand, and re- 
turned East on Friday afternoon. By the way, 
Friedheim leaves for Europe on May 20, and may re- 
turn in January. 


All Hopes on Szumowska. 

The hopes now centred on Antoinette Szumowska, 
who had been promised for the Saturday afternoon 
concert, and the Friday program shows what she 
decided to attack in place of the invalids. Mr. E. A. 
Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., made the announce- 


ment to the audience on Friday evening, and it | 


can be said to the credit of Miss Szumowska 
that she acquitted herself to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the audience, which appreciated the con- 
ditions, the exhausting temperature (incidentally 


we may mention as an evidence of Chicago fluctua- 
tions that when the audience on Friday evening en- 
tered Steinway Hall the thermometer registered 88, 
and when the dismissal took place it stood at 40 
degrees, with cold blasts from the Lake) and the unex- 
pected demand made upon the artist. 

But Miss Szumowska was equal to it. Sheis an 
intelligent pianist; she appreciates her task and she 
succeeds in making her technic the medium of ex- 
pression instead of the end itself. She is gifted with 
a poetic sentiment and succeeds in evolving tone 
color, lights and shades out of the instrument. It 
goes without saying that she illustrates the usual 
modern technical facility which is now assumed as 
a matter of course with all concert pianists. In view 
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HALL, CHICAGO. 


| of her success she will always be able to attract an 

audience in Chicago. Miss Szumowska plays at Vas- 
| sar College on May 18 and on the 2ist leaves for 
Paris, taking the steamship Lahn. She will return 
to this country in November. 

Miss Brema scored a great triumph, and in fact has 
| become a favorite throughout the West. Innumer- 
| able engagements will flow to her from the whole 
| Western country after her return from Europe in 
| January. During the summer she will attend the 

first of the Bayreuth rehearsals, which begin one year 
| in advance of the actual performances in 1896. 

The organ playing, the orchestral numbers and the 
| solo pieces demonstrated in various directions and 
| under different characteristics of tone, of tone vol- 

ume and tone color that the acoustic properties of 
the Chicago Steinway Hall are, to all intents and pur- 
| poses, faultless. The enormous tone volume of Theo- 
| dore Thomas’ orchestra, as well as the softest and 
|most delicate double pianissimo treble passages 
| played on the Steinway grand, fared equally well, and 
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there was a general consensus of opinion that this | Mr. Harry E. Freund, of Freund's Weekly, Mr. Caspar 
| Fechteler, of New York, whose interest in pianos and 


feature of the hall is a pronounced success. 
The Hall Itself. 


The building of which Steinway Hall forms a 
focus is called the Temple of Music, and stands on 


the north side of Van Buren street, between Wabash | 


and Michigan avenues, a block and a half from the 
Auditorium and in the very centre of Chicago's prac- 
tical musical activity. As will be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration it is a modern eleven story 
building, containing, besides the capacious warerooms 
of Lyon, Potter & Co. and the Hall, about 100 studios 
and offices 

The seating capacity of the Hall is 788, but 1,000 
persons can be accommodated. Ventilating and 
electric appliances of the modern type are broughtin 
to give air andlight, and in the season the necessary 
heat provided in the latest prevailing 
methods. 

The architecture is Italian Renaissance modified, 
the color scheme being a combination of Tuscan red 
and sage green with colored stained glass windows 
to harmonize. The Farrand & Votey electric action 
pipe organ, one of the great features of the hall, is 
divided into two sections, occupying the two spaces 
on either side of the arched stage; its portable 
console enables a performer to be seated at any 
point of the stage most desirable, although a niche is 
provided in the back of the stage for a permanent 


will be 


position. 
Lyon, Potter & Co. 


Lyon, Potter & Co. occupy five stories of the build- 
ing, and are enabled to display their large stock of 
instruments in a gorgeous environment. Rooms 
have been set apart for the separate display of indi- 
vidual brands of pianos, besides rooms for office and 
other commercial purposes. There are large rooms 
for Steinway grands ; rooms and parlors for Steinway 
uprights; rooms for the A. B. Chase; again others 
for the Vose; others for the Sterling and the new 
representatives, the Briggs pianos. 

Under these auspices the line of instruments con- 
trolled by Lyon, Potter & Co. will be handled with an 
advantage seldom offered to a piano house. Having 
such a building, a hall destined to become at once 
necessary for Chicago musical life, a series of musi- 
cal studios in the building to which the better class 


of professional and amateur musicians must 
gravitate, situated in the midst of the music 
trade section, there can be no question of a 


still greater development than this firm has had in 
the past. We are impelled to say that the new con- 
dition really opens a new era in the history of the 
establishment, and that complete advantage will be 
taken of all it offers is guaranteed in advance by the 
very character of the men interested in this great 
musical enterprise. 
Pilgrims to the New Shrine. 

Naturally many members of the trade took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to visit Chicago and add 
with their presence to the importance of the event. 
We are inno doubt whatever that an enumeration of 
the same will prove interesting, and we therefore ap- 
pend the individual names of the visitors from afar. 

Mr. Willard Vose, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
and Mrs. Vose, Boston. 

Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, of Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee, 
accompanied by the distinguished Western musician and 
scholar Mr. Julius Klauser. 

Mr. W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Otto Bollmann, of the Bollmann Brothers Company, 
St. Louis : 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, Nor- 
walk, Ohio 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake and Mr. A. J. Brooks, of the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn, 

Mr. J. B. Woodford, of the N. Stetson & Co. Corporation, 
of Boston ‘ 

Mr. C. H. O. Houghton, of veneer fame, who seemed in- 
tensely interested at the concerts. 

Mr. Chas. H. Steinway and Mr. Frederick Steinway, 
who are deeply interested in the development of Western 
trade and music. 

Mr. N. Stetson, who came in advance, and whose work, 
together with that of Mr. E. A. Potter, has for ten days 
past been enervating. Upon these two men the great bulk 
of the operations has devolved. 

Mr. Karl Fink, of the house of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York, who particularly desires that his name be men- 
tioned inthis place. There is no valid reason why his re 
quest should not be granted, but we refuse on this occasion 
to make any reference to Blue Felt. 


| New York. 





music is well known and the editor-in-chief of this paper, 
*#n * 


Messrs. Steinway, Stetson and Woodford left for 
the East on Sunday night via Cincinnati; Mr. Fink 
went directly to New York on Monday afternoon on 
the Limited. 


—_——_ 


A Steinway Piano Speaks. 


I'm proud to be a Steinway Grand ; 
I stand alone and peerless— 

The chosen piano of the iand, 
Of competition fearless ! 


No other has my mellow tone, 
No one contains my passion ; 

All rivals I have overthrown, 
Made in my faultless fashion. 


No vital point in me is missed, 
Of volume I have plenty, 
Enough to charm the soul of Liszt 
And ravish old Clementi. 


I was not made in every part, 
For mauler or for masher. 
Only for Generals of Art 
Like Rubinstein and Ascher ! 





A poem lingers in my keys, 
At times I’m almost human. 
I am the instrument for Ries, 
For Gottschalk and for Schumann. 


The glorious strains in my control, 
Sweeter than reed or zither, 
Would steep in ravishment the soul 


Of Tausig or of Ritter. 


My very sight old Herz would fill 
With tumult and desire ; 

And I have felt the matchless trill 
Of Leopold de Meyer! 


My beauteous frame, my soothing keys, 
Are universal wonders ; 

My treble holds the Songs of Seas, 
My bass has mellow thunders ! 


Ah ! could a Chopin live again, 
The Dreamer! Poet! Lover! 
How oft anew and heavenly strain 

From me he could discover ! 


Unique and flawless, king of all, 
Joy of a mighty nation, 
I stand serene, and at my call 
Come grace and inspiration ! 
VERITAS. 


The Steck Catalogue. 


HERE has just been issued from the press of 

the Ketterlinus Printing House of Philadelphia the 
spring catalogue of Geo. Steck & Co. This catalogue is 
exceedingly beautiful in appearance. The covers are es- 
pecially engraved and embossed, the front one having 
merely the words Steck Pianos in white and gold embossed | 
letters, standing out from a dark background, around | 
which run graceful scrolls. The back cover contains a | 
picture of the factory of the concern, with the address. 

The catalogue is forty pages in extent and full to over- 
flowing with letterpress regarding the concern and its prod- 
ucts. The illustrations of these pianos and the system on 
which they are constructed are especially good. 

Geo. Steck & Co. have always been noted for beautiful 
things, and this catalogue is certainly one of the most 
beautiful things they have so far given to the public. 

And it is useful as well. 


T 





PIANOS AN 


k2PIANOS. 


W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading 

MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes 

Geo. W. CHaDWick—The tone is very musical, and I have never 


had a piano which stood so well in tune 


| rock secretary and treasurer. 


Masons Hamlin 


MASON & HAM 


Screw Stringers and Pin Blocks. 





HE success of the Mason & Hamlin screw stringer 
pianos is now acknowledged throughout the 
trade; the battle has been fought, persistently fought, 
and won, and there is no necessity for a discussion of 
the principle, for itis accepted as one of the forms 
of pianoconstruction. Other firms are experimenting 
on stringers, and as soon as the Mason & Hamlin 
patents reach their term of expiration other firms 
again will use the patents more or less to make their 
own stringers. The Mason & Hamlin Company has 
opened the way; others will follow. It is the old 
story, and it will again repeat itself, as it always does. 
No further doubt or question arises as to the ability 
of the Mason & Hamlin Company to make a first- 
class piano with its screw stringer system. Now, 
what is the matter with the company making some 
pianos—one style, let us say—with the ordinary wood 
pin block? Make the piano just to illustrate to the 
piano players and the piano trade of the Union what 
such a great house can doin following in the path of 
the routiniere piano makers, who all use the wood pin 
block. Of course it would be a first-class piano also, 
only in place of the screw stringer, Tom, Dick and 
Harry's and | Mason & Hamlin’s| wood pin block would 
be used. 

We believe the company will doit. It constitutes 
another great challenge and it would be most effec- 
tive to draw attention to the screw stringer. 

All Mason & Hamlin agents would want a number 
of wood pin block pianos just to show to customers 
to prove that the company can make a piano just like 
all others are made so far as the pin block goes. The 
agents are constantly met by the assertion of com- 
petitors who claim that Mason & Hamlin cannot do 
this ; the wood pin block upright would end all that 
kind of talk. 

Then the company would charge at retail $50 less 
for the pin block pianos than for the screw stringers. 
‘* We are glad to sell you either style,” say the sales- 
men ail over the country where Mason & Hamlins 
are sold, ‘‘ but the screw stringer will cost youin each 
instance $50 additional, because of the screw string- 
er.” See that? A great argument; a wonderful 
talking point, and salesmen want, need, talking points. 
It would take the wind out of the sails of the yacht 
‘* Competition.” 

It is our firm conviction that this step would mark 


| an era of renewed energy and development ; it would 


expand the trade of the house opening at one stroke 
a hitherto closed trade territory and at the same 
time it would advance the position of the screw 
stringer and add vastly to its dignity. 





Lawrence Organ Company. 

HE stockholders of the Lawrence Organ Manu- 
facturing Company met May 7, and elected the follow- 
ing directors: W. J. Daub, L. E. Bixler, W. R. Francisco, 
A. J. Odenwelder, J. P. Correll, H. S. Cavanaugh and 
The board organized by electing W. J. Daub 
E. Bixler vice-president, and H. A. Roth- 
A semi-annual dividend of 

3 per cent. was declared, payable on demand. 


Peter Lear. 
president, L. 








-—-Jos. Pauden and Jos. Martoccio, doing a musical merchandise 
business in Indianapolis, Ind., have assigned for the benefit of their 
creditors, naming Harvey B. Stout assignee. The assets consist of 
stock and fixtures valued at about $1,500; bills receivable aggregat- 
ing $161.17, and $21.80 in cash; ‘total, $1,682.97. Liabilities, about 
$1,300. 

—William Ebsworth Hill, who died in London at the age of 78 re- 
cently, was the representative of a family that for more than two 
centuries has practiced the art of making stringed instruments, It 
traces descent from Joseph Hill, who lived at the Harp and Flute in 
the Haymarket early in the last century, to the Mr. Hill mentioned 


by Pepys in his diary as being employed by him to string his lute. 














D ORGANS. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 


musicians generally so 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player. 
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WHO WILL BE FIRST? 


FTER a careful consideration of the present 
A status of the reed organ business in the United 
States, due attention being given to the various and 
violent changes in that industry that have occurred 
within the last decade, and with the added news and 
rumors of some more organ makers going into piano 
making, while still others are considering that move, 
with the acknowledged fact that pianos at low prices 
have been gradually .working their way into the 
trade that formerly absorbed organs—with all these 
things taken together, is it not a fair guess that 
something must be done to infuse new life into the 
organ business ? 

Must not something be done to revive the active 
interest of the dealers who have fallen into the habit 
of thinking that the day of the “ parlor” organ is go- 
ing out—the dealer who yields so readily to the pop- 
ular tendency to purchase a cheap piano instead of a 
good organ? 

Aside from the indisputable fact that these cheap 
pianos, these miserable boxes of wire, will eventually 
come back on the dealer’s hands and cost him more 
in money and loss of prestige than can be offset by 
his profit—is it not time that some radical departure 
should be made to reinstate the ordinary ‘‘ cabinet” 
organ in the popular favor? 

It would seem from an examination of the latest 
catalogues of the numerous organ manufacturers, 
large and small, that the ornamentation of cases has 
reached the limit of practicability. The resultant 
tendency is therefore toward greater simplicity of 
the architectural designs, as is shown among the 
newest styles of the better class of organ producers. 

The more or less valuable additions and adjuncts 
and selling points are no longer novelties, and the 
total change of external appearance and the use of a 
case in imitation of the form of an upright piano to 
which some makers have resorted no longer as- 
tonishes that class of the public which buys reed 
organs for home use. 

What then is to be the next move? 

Undoubtedly it will be the invention of some me- 
chanical device that will play the instrument auto- 
matically. It must be so constructed thatits simplicity 
will at once recommend it, and it must be so simple 
that its cost will be low enough to place it within the 
purchasing power of the farmer, the miner, the me- 
chanic and the workingmen of all grades whose in- 
come is small. 

Everyone knows of the superb results that have 
been accomplished in instruments of the ®olian 
class and the ‘‘Symphony” class, but these cost as 
much as a first-rate piano, and they appeal, if for this 
reason alone, to a comparatively limited class. The 
people, the great mass of the people, the folks in 
small towns, in the country, ‘way out West and ‘way 
down South wouldn't care for the orchestral effects 
possible in the AZolian—they wouldn’t understand 
them and they wouldn't appreciate them and they 
wouldn't buy them if they could, just as they wouldn’t 
go to hear Falstaff or Gétterdimmerung. 

All they want, and consequently all they need 
from a commercial view point, is the performance of 
a fewsimple ‘‘tunes "; some Sunday school songs, some 
hymns, with perhaps in some casesa little easy dance 
music and a few popular airsof the day. These need 
not be arranged any more elaborately musically than 
the average person now renders them on the present 
style of organ, though any added harmonies might 
please the ear if kept within the musical comprehen- 
sion of the masses. 

Surely such a contrivance can be invented. Surely 
such a contrivance can be turned out in so simple a 
mechanical form that it will be very cheap, and surely 
every indifferent dealer will be urged on to re- 
awakened efforts with such an article to vend. And 
that is what is needed now—the reawakened interest 
of the dealer who has drifted into indifference for the 
average ‘‘parlor ” and ‘“‘cabinet ” organ. 

Who will be the first in the field ? 


—J. W. Gongaware, dealer, in Greensburg, Pa., has been closed by 
the sheriff, and his stock will be sold at auction May 16. 


The Tanner foundry is rapidly nearing completion at Dolgeville, 
N. Y. The immense building which is to contain the machinery is 
nearly finished, and the carpenters will soon be put to work on the 
molding room, the foundations of which are already in place.— 
Dolgeville Herald 
ANTED.-—A first-class piano and organ salesman ; one that can 
Write, stating wages expected and 
give references in first letter. Permanent position to right party. 
Address Permanent, care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


speak German preferred. 





ELLINCTON CATALOGUE. 


———__->___—__ 


Original, Unique, Characteristic. 





W" have never seen a piano catalogue on either 
side of the Atlantic, and we believe we have seen 
them all, that is, strictly speaking, as novel in make-up, as 
original in conception and as unique in execution as the one 
just issued by the Ellington Piano Company, of Cincinnati. 
It is a rarity among piano catalogues and it may be the 
motive power that will bring about the change so necessary 
from the present method, which makes nearly all piano 
catalogues appear like chips from the same old block. 

For instance, under each upright cut we find what is 
usually the case, namely, the designation of the style, but 
instead of the commonplace plan of printing the description 
of the particular style a neat comment in delicate script 
type is substituted. Let us take one; say the comment 
under style 16: 

D. Hf. 


a steady and contin- 


Our output ts almost entirely taken by Mess? 
Baldwin & Co. 
uous outlet for the major part of our instruments ts of the 


The assurance of 


greatest advantage to us, and enables us to confine our- 
selves entirely to the production of pianos, an advantage 


which few manufacturing enterprises enjoy. This enables 


us to offer our prano at a price which ts sure to please. 


Again, under style 15, in place of the routine description 
of the style, this 1s said : 


We use carefully selected material, first-class action, good 


quality wory keys, and great care ts used to produce the best 


tn tone quality and case finish. Our success in these 
denced by thei 


are using them and the 


result 


particulars ts best ¢ ords of commendation 


from those wh teady and increas- 


ing demand for our instruments. 


All elaborate, self-laudatory introductory commendations 
are dispensed with in this Ellington catalogue, and that is 
in itself awfully refreshing. In the place of this there is 
injected an illustrated essay called ‘‘ How the Ellington 
Piano is Made,” but it is not a pedantic or scientific dis- 


| While in this dry and shrunken condition, the ribs (composed of the best quality 


| um in Parvo. 





of Adirondack spruce) are glued on while it is lying on a perfectly flat table 


When th: board has cooled down, and resumed its normal condition, it will be 
found considera! ly convex. By this process the soundboard will be found to 
have the necessary crown to enable it to withstand the down pressure of the 
strings 

Every back is further reinforced by the great iron plate which is set upon and fas- 


tened toit. This is done in such a manner that it does not interfere in the slightest 


degree with the free vibration of the soundboard 

If we had space we would gladly reprint all there is said 
in the catalogue, for it is really worthy of reproduction, 
but what has already been uttered by us must convince our 
readers that the Ellington catalogue is a new departure in 
its class, and what will occasion as much surprise as any 
other feature is its comparatively small size. It is a Mud- 
It shows brains, and it will be appreciated 
by the brainy men of the trade. 


Two New Incorporations. 

W. Tanner & Son Manufacturing Company, of 

R. Dolgeville, to manufacture and sell musical instru- 

ments, hardware, and do a general foundry business ; 

capital, $50,000 ; directors, R. W. Tanner and W. F. Tan- 

ner, of Albany; J. M. Pearson, of New York city, and W. 
S. Armstrong, of Dolgeville. 

The Rogers Piano Company, of Brooklyn, to deal in 

pianos ; capital, $6,000 ; directors, F. G. Smith, Sr., F. G. 


| Smith, Jr., and C. H. Henning, of Brooklyn. 


course ; it is a straightforward story, which is even made | 


pleasant to the eye by introducing miniature woodcut illus- 
trations of parts of pianos as the story progresses, page 
after page, and the monotony is furthermore relieved by 
using a variety of type on each page in a rather informal 
manner. How is this for an extract on a rather mysterious 
department of piano construction ? 


A piano is something like adrum, in that the soundboard of a piano resembles the 
stretched membrare of the drum. While the membrane is 
ke manner is combined with the back, and, together with 


secured around its entire 
edge, the soundboard in 
the plate, makes an absolutely rigid whole. 

The s undboard is a huge sheet of the finest spruce, which is bent into a par- 


ticular curve by a process to be described presently. It isa matter of vital im- 


portance to the tone of the piano that this curve never varies a hairbreadth from | : * 
| Pa., May 1, and is now in New York onav 


its original position ; in other words, by bending the soundboard into its pat- 
ticular curve it is put at a definite known tension 

It is now like a drumhead which has been stretched to just the right point of tight- 
ness, but in the piano this tension, once having been fixed, must remain just as it is 
absolutely unalterable for all time ; let the tension relax, and the tone of the piano 
wil) suffer. This is why the back is built so massively 
a way that it will not allow the soundboard to give in the slightest, most imperceptible 


degree. 

Toa layman, to an ordinary, average, every-day buyer, 
this isa kind of revelation of this mystery. It is written 
with the refinement of common sense and exactly hits the 


nailon its head. But let us finish the story of the sound- | 


board (and it is not called sounding board by the Ellington 
Company, but soundboard, which is its proper name). 


The first thing that is attached to this heavy back is the soundboard, and, as 
before stated, everything depends upon it and the rigidity with which its ten- 
sion is kept at the proper point. 

It is attached to the back al! around its edges. But the most interesting thing about 
the manipulation of the board is the manner of its ribbing, by which it receives its 
convex form 

This soundboard is submitted for a day to a considerable degree of dry heat. 


It must be constructed in such | 








Benjamin Starr in Town. 
R. BENJAMIN STARR, of the Starr Piano 
M Company, Richmond, Ind., is in New York and will 
be, probably, fora week or ten days yet. Inquiry regard- 
ing business brought from Mr. Starr the statement that his 
company is very busy and is behind with orders. 

A line of samples of Starr pianos has been placed in the 
warerooms of Sohmer & Co., corner Fourteenth street and 
Third avenue, where they can be viewed by all visiting 
dealers. The exact disposition of the Eastern agency of 
the Starr piano is not as yet definitely settled. 








Sam Dickens has sold out at Aurora, Mo. 

J. O. Peet has opened a wareroom in Osakis, Minn. 

Mr. E. V. Church was in Kansas City on ‘Tuesday last. 

John Chambers has opened a music store in Mount Vernon, Ind. 


Blake & Maxson have opened a branch store in Watch Hill, R. I. 


Mitchell & Waterbury, Nora Springs, la., have opened ware- 
rooms 
—Mr. Geo. N. Grass, 


of Geo. Steck & Co., returned from a West<rn 
trip late last week. : 

The auction sale of the Jacob-Votteler organ factory in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 3, netted $6,020 for the heirs. 


Mr. John Summers resigned from Crawford & Cox, Pittsburg, 


isit. 


—M. J. Brewer, of the Freyer-Bradley Music Company, is in Chat 
tanooga arranging for the opening of a branch house in that city on 


May 20. 


ave broken into the music store 
N. Y., has been held for 


—Sidney Mullen, who is alleged tot 
of J. G. Tarr, 88 Court street, Brooklyn, 
trial. 


—The business of the Tietz Music Store, Gloversville, N. Y., has 
been moved to the south half of the Burton & Hill Building on North 
Main street. 


—Thieves broke into the music store of G. Lehman in East St. 
Louis, Mo., last week and carried ‘off $50 worth of sheet music and 
small goods. 


have purchased the Shepard 
continue the business as a branch, under the 


—J. W. Shaw & Co., Montreal, Can., 
music store, and will 


management of Mr. Stewart Blanford. 

The mechanics who remodeled the factory in which James Cam- 
pion is now making piano cases at Newburgh, N. Y., have attached 
the property to satisfy clainis for wages. 
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N the train that arrived here on Thursday after- | 
0 noon by the Michigan Central route were Messrs. Chas. 
H. Steinway, Frederick Steinway, J. B. Woodford, of the N. 
Stetson & Co. house, Philadelphia ; Caspar Fechteler, well 
known in the trade in New York, and Karl Fink, who | 
particularly desires that his name shall be mentioned. | 
Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, of THe Musica Courter, was | 
also a passenger on the same train. Mr. Fink joined the 
company at Albany, having been in Boston. Miss Lillian | 
Blauvelt was also a passenger as far as Detroit, where she | 
had an to sing. When the train reached 
Albany, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 7rzbune, 
who was attending the Albany Music Festival, was at the 
Altogether it was quite a gathering of musical and 


engagement 


depot. 
music trade people. 

At Jackson, Mich., Mr. Louis Dederick, of the Manufac- 
turers’ Piano Company, of Chicago, boarded the train to go 
to Battle Creek to follow up the case of his house against | 
W. Il. Peters & Co. of that town, who were before court for 
the embezzlement of money belonging to the Manufactur- 
This incident brought about a dis- 
methods prevailing 


ers’ Piano Company. 
cussion of defects in the general 
among piano houses, who are not now able to notify each 
other through a central medium when a dishonest dealer is 
discovered. Mr. Dederick very properly contends that 
when a firm discovers that a dealer is dishonest, some cen- 
tral office or officer should be notified, who in turn notifies 
all piano manufacturers in the shape of a warning, in order 
to make it impossible for such a dealer to secure new goods. 
It appears in this case that Mr. Peters has another new 
line of pianos, despite the fact that he is up for embezzle- 
ment. 

How this thing is going to be managed no one at the 
present time can predict, if the day will ever come when 
the trade will combine for such a purpose. It appears now 
that if an unscrupulous dealer desires to get himself into a 
position of credit, all he has to do is to get away with the 
goods of a house or a consignment line; he can then get a 
new consignment line on his own terms. Would a central 
notifying medium cure this? Would it not help the rascals? 
for if the central medium would send its notification out to 
the various manufacturers and jobbers the rascals would be 
overwhelmed with offers, judging from established trade 
precedent. 

Cross.and the Shoninger Company. 

As has already been noticed, Mr. R. W. Cross is now in- 

stalled as retail salesman in the new warerooms of the B. 
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Shoninger Company here. We have always considered | 
this man one of the most expert piano salesmen in the | 
United States, and we believe that the present opportunity 
will demonstrate the truth of this. 

We have also heretofore noticed the Strauss Music Com- | 
pany, which has its establishment in the Shoninger ware- 
rooms. Mr. Leon A. Strauss is an excellent violinist and | 
has for some time been engaged with the Shoninger house. 
He will sell only the best kinds of sheet music and cater to 
the most refined class of people, besides handling some of 
the better class of instruments of the violin school. The | 
location is excellent, considering the latest moves in the 
piano trade of this city, and it appears as if the Strauss 
Music Company is in business for good, and forthe purpose 
of giving the musical people of Chicago the best editions at 
the lowest prices. 

Wm, Rohlfing, Milwaukee, 

Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, of the great house of Wm. Rohlfing 
& Sons, of Milwaukee, was in town to attend the opening 
of the new Steinway Hall. He is radiant with hopes of a 
still larger trade this fall than he has had up to date, al- 
though there is no reason to complain with him. ‘* We 
have a large musical community in Milwaukee,” he says, 
‘*and good instruments are appreciated.” Not only is the 
Rohlfing house doing a large business in piegnos and mu- 
sical instruments, but its splendid artistic sheet music pub- 
lications have given it renown among musicians all over 
the country. 


Otto Bollmann, St. Louis. 

Mr. Otto Bollman, of the Bollmann Brothers Company, 
St. Louis, was also here to participate in the festivities of 
the new Steinway Hall opening, and states that his firm has 
been having a spasmodic business so far in 1895, but that 
the average is far above that of last year. However, it is 
the fall trade regarding which Mr. Bollman is buoyant. 
‘We are going to do a large fall trade in St. Louis and 
Missouri this year, and we are making all preparations 
toward that end. Our section is returning to its normal 
condition and I think business will be prosperous.” 

W. J. Dyer, St. Paul. 

Mr. W. J. Dyer came from St. Paul to look at the new 
Steinway Hall here and to attend the concerts. Mr. Dyer 
says that the greatest hopes are centred upon the 
remarkable crops in his State, which are now three weeks 
ahead of time. Confidence has returned to the people ; 
money is beginning to flow in, and will of course come in 
large quantites with the marketing of the crops. The out- 
}00k is excellent, and he is under the impression that the 
fall trade will be very active and profitable. 


| feet on the other. 





Mehlin, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, who has become thoroughly wedded | 
to the Northwest and who will remain there permanently, | 
will resume active operations in the piano factory next fall. | 
Mr. Mehlin is under the impression that a legitimate de- | 
mand exists in the Northwest for a good piano manufac- | 
tured among the people. During the past period all | 
manufacturing interests in that section have been de- | 
pressed, but the renewed confidence will restore industry | 
to its normal condition. 

Steger & Co. 

The new additional piano factory of Steger & Co., op- | 
posite the present factory and connected with it by a bridge 
(situated at Columbia Heights, Chicago), will be 60x150 | 
feet, three stories and basement, and will cost with dry | 








o1/ 
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kilns $40,000. An additional land purchase gives them 
acres, making the entire street frontage 500 feet on two 
sides, 525 feet on another and a railroad frontage of 525 
The new factory is to be completed by 
August 25. 

Abbott’s Publication. 

‘* Musical Instruments of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion” is the title of Frank Abbott’s publication which has 
been distributed in the music trade. This book will be of 
service as a reference volume for many persons in the 
music trade desiring information on subjects connected 
with the late Exposition. It shows a commendable spirit 
and enterprise, and proves that energy, pluck and deter- 
mination are thoroughly appreciated by members of the 
music trade, particularly when they apply to an honest 
effort. 

Poole. 

Wm. H. Poole, of Poole & Stuart, the young, energetic 
Boston piano manufacturer, has been in a half dozen 
Western trade centres, and left here on Thursday night. 
The Poole & Stuart piano has gained remarkable headway 
since January 1, and is now recognized as an active trade 
element. The instrument is full of ‘‘ ginger,” as a bright 
dealer remarked. 

Treated Separately. 

The opening of a Steinway Hall in this city, which took 
place with appropriate musical celebrations, is treated sep- 
arately in another part of this paper. The Lyon, Potter & 
Co. house, representing the Steinway, the A. B. Chase, 
the Vose, the Sterling, and now the Briggs piano, occupies 
most palatial quarters. 

Talking About A. B. Chase. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B Chase Company, was 
here at the Steinway Hall opening, and returned to Nor- 
walk, but will be here again on Wednesday. Talking about 
A. B. Chase reminds us of a wedding which recently took 
place at Norwalk. We reprint an account of it from the 
Daily Reflector, of Norwalk, May 9. 


A Daisy Wedding. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive weddings ever known in 
Norwalk occurred Wednesday evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin Whitney, when their eldest daughter, Marion Daisy, was 
united in marriage to Mr. Edmond Bothwell Dillon, a rising young 
attorney, of Columbus, Ohio 

At 7 o'clock silence fell upon the assembled guests as the strains of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March were heard, beautifully rendered by 
Mrs. W. W. Whiton, cousin of the bride. The eyes of all were then 
turned upon the bridal party, which entered in the following order: 
The ribbon girls, Miss Ida C. Whitney, youngest daughter of the 
house, in cream satin striped challie trimmed in green velvet and lace, 
and Miss Nellie Humphrey, cousin of the bride, daintily gowned in 
pink silk and lace. These were followed by the two ministers, Rev. 
J. W. Dillon, of Lancaster, Ohio, and Rev. Charles Gallimore; the 
best man, Mr. Ben H. Dillon, of Portsmouth, Ohio, brother of the 
groom ; the groom, the maid of honor, Miss Ruby L. Whitney, sister 
of the bride, in a lovely gown of yellow silk veiled in yellow chiffon, 
the decolleté neck profusely adorned with daisies. 

Last came the bride, who surely never looked more beautiful and 
happy in her life in her stately wedding gown of heavy ivory satin, 
the high neck waist covered with embroidered chiffon, while fes- 
toons of pearls crossed the front. At her neck she wore an exquisite 
pearl and diamond pendant, the gift of the groom. 

The ceremony was most impressively performed by Rev. J. W. Dil- 
lon, father of the groom, Rev. Charles Gallimore, the bride’s pastor, 
making the prayer. The solemn vows were repeated with no word 
of prompting, and the double ring service was used, which added 
greatly to the dignity of the occasion. 

The newly wedded pair stood to receive the congratulations of 
their numerous friends in the tower alcove, which made a charming 
background, backed as it was with handsome palms and potted 
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plants, while its entrance was draped with porti¢res of smilax stud- 
ded with daisies and surmounted bya grille work of daises, from 
the centre of which was suspended a wedding bell made entirely 
of daisies. The mantel also was banked with palms and daisies, 
and in fact this appropriate little flower appeared on every hand. 

The bride’s table was like a dream, with its glittering candelabra, 
feathery asparagus grass and lilies of the valley, while the great 
bouquet which the bride had carried, of Bride roses, from which 
hung numerous strands of satin ribbon knotted with pure white 
sweet peas, crowned the centre of the table. Here sat the members 
of the two families only, while the guests were served with a dainty 
collation at small tables in the different rooms and on the piazza. 

A stock certificate for $2,000 in the A. B. Chase Company and the 
choice of a piano, to be selected later, were the handsome gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney, while 100 beautiful and valuable 
presents expressed the good will of the many relatives and friends, 
over 60 of the gifts coming from a distance. 

New Pease Headquarters. 


The western alliance between the Mason & Hamlin Com- 


over 


pany and the Pease Piano Company has come to an abrupt | 


close, brought about chiefly through the sale of the Kansas 
City branch of the former company to Carl Hoffman. The 
result is found in the occupancy of the building No. 248 
Wabash avenue by the Pease Piano Company, and Mana- 
ger Charles H. MacDonald will have his headquarters in 
this building after this week, the original lease made by 
him holding good and giving him an opportunity for an 
excellent display of the Pease piano, wholesale and retail. 

Although not authorized by either side to make any state- 
ment, we are of the opinion that this will also bring about 
a rupture of the Eastern alliance of the two companies. 
The Brambach piano is handled here by the Mason & 
Hamlin branch, and also by tigg New York branch, while 
the Boston house handles the Mason & Hamlin, Fischer 
and Brambach pianos, and the Pease, unless a change of 
relations should now ensue. 

Projected Packard Piano. 

Mr. A. L. Bond, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
is here to-day and informs us that the Packard piano his 
company has begun to make (that is, scales, patterns, &c., 
are ready) will be ready for the market on or about 
September 1. The high character of the organs made by 
the company will be imitated in the piano, which is to be an 
instrument made to appeal to the better musical taste and 
to find a place among those dealers who appreciate good 
goods. 

The men who constitute the Fort Wayne Organ Com- 
pany have always been inclined to cater to the best ele- 
ments in the trade and they are not entering the piano 
trade on any basis different from their original one, which 
has always been high-class. 

Hallet & Davis, of Illinois, Organize. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Hallet & Davis 
Company, of Illinois, held in this city, Wednesday, May 8 
the following directors were elected : 


Mr. George Cook 
Mr. Frank R. Spear 
Mr. Carlos H. Blackman 


Boston. 


-Chicago. 





Mr. R. K. Maynard... 
_H. D. French 


At the directors’ meeting held Friday, May 10, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 


Mr. George Cook. 


PO i cbn6sctedeeredercendes 
Vice-President............0.. ..Mr. Carlos H. Blac’ man 
Treasurer........++. Mr. R. K. Maynard 
Secretary.....+..++- osecceecEte Hl. cs SORE. 


Newman. 
Advance sheets of.a new catalogue of Newman Brothers, 
the organ manufacturers, are out, The catalogue will be 


the largest ever published by the house. 
Big Real Estate Deal. 


An important real estate deal was closed to-day by W. A. Merigold 
‘The property sold was that at 42, 44 and 46 Randolph street, 
It has a 
The 


& Co. 
occupied for many years by the Western News Company. 
frontage on Randolph street of 76 feet, with a depth of 104 feet. 
property was owned by the Hamilton heirs in New York. The new 
purchaser is J. V. LeMoyne, of this city, who paid for it $210,000 in 
cash. Of this amount, $199,000 is forthe land and $21,000 for the four 
story building which stands upon it. 

It is Mr. LeMoyne'’s intention to spend at once from $50,000 to $75,- 


000 in the improvement of this building. He will add several stories. 
The building will hereafter be known as the Chicago Musical Build- 
ing. W.L. Tomlins, director of the Apollo Club, has secured a lease 


of a considerable portion it, and it will be remodeled to suit his 
ideas. The price at which the property changed hands to-day was 
the appraised value of it whenthe Hamilton heirs secured the entire 
ownership of it ashort time ago.-Evening Post, May 7 

Hamilton Organ Company. 


The Hamilton Organ Company added 10 new men to its 
force last week. Mr. Clarence Wulsin left for the East 


last week to be gone about a month. A new catalogue of 
the company will be ready June 1. 





| Incorporation. 

| The Chicago Piano Stool Company, at Chicago, has been 
incorporated ; capital stock, $5,000 ; to manufacture piano 
| stools ; incorporators, Peter King, Edward G. Bradley and 
John Kontny. 

Society Item. 

Mrs. W. W. Kimball, 1801 Prairie avenue, will leave next 
| month for Europe. She will spend the summer at Aix-les- 
| Bains.—Exchange. 

Paragraphs. 

| Mr. Milo J. Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, 
| left for the South on business on Monday. The new ware- 
room of the company is ‘‘ immense.” 

Mr. Frank H. King, representing the Wissner piano, left 
| for Peoria, St. Louis and Kansas City on Tuesday. 

| Francis J. Bird, formerly at Emerson's New York branch, 
has entered upon his duties as salesman at the Bradbury 
branch here. 

B. H. Jefferson, of the advertising department of Lyon 
& Healy, returned from Pass Christian, Miss., whither he 
had gone for his health. 

L. E. Hall, who represents the Farrand & Votey organ 
at Salt Lake City, and who has been looking for a piano rep- 
resentation, has taken the Schaff Brothers piano. 

Chas. W. Scammon, representing Geo. P. Bent’s line, has 
returned from an Eastern trip that lasted three weeks, 
during which he secured a large uumber of orders for 
‘*Crown” pianos and organs. ; 

The Clayton F. Summy Company states officially that it 
has made no arrangements for the representation of any 
piano except the Chickering. All statements to the con- 
trary are premature. It is, however, highly probable that 
the company will take the Foster piano, of Rochester; and 
those Foster pianos now on hand as samples certainly rec- 
ommend themselves. 

The Russell Piano Company expects to get into its new 
factory by August1. It is located at 249 and 251 Jefferson 
street, is 50x100 feet, eight stories, and will have a capacity 
of 30 pianos a week. 

Mr. W. C. Newby, representing Newby & Evans, of 
New York, has been in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, 
and is nowhere. He is negotiating important business for 
his firm for this section. 

Besides the many members of the trade in town this 
weeek to attend Steinway Hall opening, whose names are 
mentioned in another column, there were here Messrs. H. 
W. Meyer, Appleton, Wis.; Fred Mayer, of the Wissner 
house, Brooklyn; L. H. Clement, Ann Arbor; R. M. Ep- 
stein, traveling for the Kimball house ; A. E. Whitney, St. 
Paul ; John Anderson, Anderson Piano Company, Minne- 
apolis ; O. J. Wigell, Rockford, Ill.; Veneer Houghton, N. 
L. Gebhart, of the A. B. Chase Company, who has gone to 
Indianapolis and other Indiana points. 

Mr. John Hall, of the Chicago office of Tue Musicai 
Courter, left here on Tuesday last for an extended busi- 
ness trip. 

There was a rumor afloat here, and it managed to creep 
into one of the trade papers, mixing up the name of A. T. 
Jones, who represents Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., of 
New York, with a proposed or supposed new piano factory 
scheme of some Fond du Lac, Wis., furniture manufac- 
turers. The Fond du Lac papers are full of this conjectural, 
hypothetical, illusive and projective possibility, but they 
call the Jones E. E. and not A. T. Thus does an initial 
doubt cast doubts upon the proposed scheme. 

John W. Reed, of Reed & Sons, leaves early next week 
for the factory at Dixon and thence for Iowa. B. 





Fine Business Opportunity. 


OR a man of experience in the sheet music and 
F musical merchandise business, and having a few 
thousand dollars capital. 
of the chief cities of the country. In same warerooms 
with the local Steinway piano house. Stock and fixtures 
brand new, complete and up to date in all respects. Can 
be run very economically. Prospects of the business un- 
commonly fine; but owner must sell because of ill health 
and permanent removal from the city. Address 





Cuartes W. Scovet, Attorney at Law, 
_ 1003 and 1005 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A newly and handsomely equipped establishment in one | 
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George H. Williams. 


EORGE H. WILLIAMS died in Long Island 

City, L. I., April 25 of heart failure. Mr. Williams 
} was born in Manchester, England, was thirty-four years 
of age and was for fifteen years superintendent of the old 
concern of William, Williams & Co. He learned the trade 
of organ building with that firm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Addison B. Sanford. 

Addison B. Sanford, formerly employed in Taylor's 
Music House in Springfield, Mass., and latterly working in 
the capacity of foreman in the factory of the Everett Piano 
Company, Boston, Mass., died at his father’s home in 
Belchertown on April 25. Mr. Sanford was taken ill 
with the grip two weeks previous to his demise. He was 
well thought of and was considered a rising man in his 
trade. 


Albert 8S. Allen. 

Albert S. Allen, who died in Worcester, Mass., April 
28, was not only a well known local musician, but was in 
the trade, having worked in quite a few organ factories 
learning the construction of organs. Some very fine organs 
have been built from his specifications. Mr. Allen was 
born in Sturbridge, Mass., October 2, 1826. 





Mary Esther Haines. 

Mary Esther Haines, wife of Napoleon J. Haines, died 
at her residence, 457 West 153d street, last Monday, and 
was buried from there yesterday. Mrs. Haines was in her 
sixty-fifth year. 





The Singer Piano. 


OME time ago THE MusicaL Courier made a 
S reference to the Singer piano, made in the city of Chi- 
cago by the Singer Piano Company, spoke of its brilliant 
tone and of its easy, pliant action and the salable character 
generally of the instrument. Since that time the Singer 
Piano Company has gotten a great many pianos on the 
market, and among the better class of agents only, for the 
concern is determined not to take any chance with a staple 
article of this kind, but to sell it to such firms throughout 
the country as have a good financial rating and a standing 
that will preclude all risks in the transaction. 

The fact is that the profit in the Singer piano for the 
manufacturers has been reduced to such a small margin 
that the company cannot afford to take any chance of loss, 
and this in itself isa guarantee that the dealers who pur- 
chase Singer pianos will not be compelled to pay any losses 
the company might otherwise have to sustain, which it 
would make up by advancing the price of the instrument. 

To maintain its staple price, to give the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to make a good profit in a legitimate manner, to 
show him that the prices will not be advanced and that his 
identification with the company will not be taken advantage 
of subsequently to raise the price—all these things, which 
are proofs of the fair minded purposes of the Singer Com- 
pany, make it necessary to sell the instruments only to such 
houses as are known to pay their bills when they become 
due. 

The latest specimens of these Singer pianos not only 
uphold our former position but prove that we were cor- 
rect in stating that the piano would be improved in quality 
and appearance. There is no question whatever that the 
instrument has become a success in the wholesale trade, 
| and that it will be made in large quantities with the en- 
largement of its plant, which is now in progress. 


St 











—Wood Brothers, of Pittsfield, Mass., have opened a branch store 
in South Berlin, Mass. 

—Crouse & Clark, Johnstown, N. Y., will open their doors in the 
Baker Block shortly. 

W. H. Broughton, dealer at Abilene, Kan., has opened another 

store at Gypsum, Kan. 

—Fred N. Goosman, Sandusky, Ohio, has severed his connection 
with J. Henry Gardner, and has opened a new music store. 

—Kops Brothers have opened a new music store in the McMillan 


Building, in La Crosse, Wis. Mr. T. A. Box is the local manager. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, May 11, 1895. j 
HE retail trade this week, as stated by many of 
T the dealers, has been very dull, with a very large D. 
The weather has been hot, with, in some cases, a very 
large D also, so that the combination has not been an ex- 
hilarating one for the piano trade. One salesman said he 
was ashamed to look his employer in the face, business 
was so bad. At other warerooms they have sold some 
days as many as four, five and six pianos—one house lead- 
ing off with three sold in twenty minutes. On the whole 
it may perhaps be said that the month will show great im- 
provement over last year 
Chickering & Sons. 

Mr. George H. Chickering, who has been at home with a 
slight indisposition for the past ten days, has now returned 
to his office at the factory and feels much improved in 
health since the present hot wave reached us 

Their business shows great increase over last year and 
has steadily improved since last January. The 
for May will be nearly 100 per cent. larger than last year 
for the same month, if present indications are reliable. 

Mr. Endicott is again at work, although still feeling the 


effects of his recent illness, 


business 


Briggs Piano Company. 

There seems to have been almost an epidemic of illness 
among the Briggs people, although some of them are 
almost recovered by this time. The bookkeeper was the 
first one to be taken ill with what threatened to be pneu- 
monia, but by prompt and heroic treatment was checked. 
Then the stenographer had an attack of tonsilitis, but 1s 
again at her work. Now Mr. F. D. Irish is on the sick list, 
although at the factory every day, while Mr. George J. 
Dowling is at home with an acute attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism in his left wrist and right knee. Mr. C. C. 
sriggs, Sr., is at Atlantic City, not exactly for the benefit 
of his health, but more for pleasure. Mr. E. W. Furbush 
arrived in town yesterday from his two weeks’ Western trip. 
He was obliged to return on account of business engagements 
and greatly regretted his inability to be present at the Lyon, 
Potter & Co. opening yesterday and to-day. Mr. Furbush 
reports that business in the West is looking better. 

Herbert L. Eddy, of Providence, R. I., has just been ap- 
pointed sole agent for the State of Rhode Island for the 
Briggs piaho. His headquarters are at 878 Westminster 
street, Providence. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

The Mason & Hamlin improved grand has been used in 
the majority of concerts in Boston and vicinity during the 
past season. 

This house has adopted a new system of operating at re- 
tail through New England, which without doubt will prove 
more beneficial than the old way. 

The retail trade of Mason & Hamlin shows an improve- 
mhnt over last week, and the indications are that the 
month will be very satisfactory. 

The following letter has been received from the distin- 
guished musician Dr. Heinrich Reimann, of Berlin: 

I have for a long time been well acquainted with the organs of the 
firm of Mason & Hamlin (Berlin Branch, Paul Koey pen, Friedrich, 


strasse 






), and have tried all styles of them, from the smallest to 


the largest concert instrument, repeatedly, and always found them to 


be of fine tone, solidity and durability. The Mason & Hamlin organs 
surpass by farall others. I can therefore most warmly recommend 
them to all who need such an instrument for home or concert use 


As for myself, I use the instruments of this firm exclusively whenever 


opportunity arises. They are, indeed, as has already been acknowl- 


edged by our first authorities (Liszt and others), incomparable 
Hallet & Davis Company. 
Mr. Cook, Sr., who has been in Chicago for the past two 


weeks, is expected to arrive home to-day or Monday. 








Major Howes has somewhat recovered from his recent 
illness and has gone away on a trip. 

The Hallet & Davis Company has nad a great trade in 
grands ever since the beginning of this year, and now the 
company find itself with more orders for grands on its 
books than can be filled by July 1. 


Shaw Piano Company. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, who has been in town for several 
days this week, has arranged with Mr. Chandler W. Smith 
to represent the Shaw Piano Company in Boston and 
vicinity. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

The Emerson Piano Company is receiving letters every 
day from agents praising the piano. Yesterday the house 
received a letter from George F. Hedge, Sons & Co. which 
spoke in the most flattering terms of the first shipment of 
Emerson pianos, which they had just received. 

Mr. Powers says business is like a deep, quiet, placid 
stream, that flows along swiftly and surely, without making 
any disturbance on the surface. 

Vose & Sons. 

Mr. Willard A. Vose is out of town for a few days. 

Mr. Drew returned from his long trip West and South 
about the first of the month. 

The Estey Company. 

The Estey Company has just issued a map of Boston and 
the surrounding suburbs, which is to be presented with 
compliments to the Christian Endeavor visitors this sum- 
mer. The map is absolutely correct as to every detail. 
It is to be printed in four colors, folded in convenient shape 
to carryin the pocket, and will contain all the public objects 
of interest, with full directions of how to reach them printed 
on the lower right hand corner. About 50,000 of these go 
to the various leagues or societies of the United States, and 
will prove a great convenience to visitors te this city. Sev- 
eral thousand of them will be distributed among the per- 
sonal friends of the Estey Company. 

Mr. S. A. Gould was in New York on Friday. 


New England Piano Company. 

The New England Piano Company is putting up hand- 
some offices on the fifth floor of its warerooms. This 
change was necessitated by the rapid increase in business, 
which required more space on that floor. Desks were 
being moved up to-day and carpenters were at work 
getting everything in readiness for occupation on Monday 
morning. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. Scanlan’s health is 
fully restored and that he has entered into business with 
his accustomed ‘‘ vim,” which is very apparent to those 
who are used to his energetic methods. 

They seem to be acheerful set at the New England ware- 
rooms; they never complain of hard times—perhaps they 
don’t have any to complain of. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill factory is ruuning full capacity and overtime; 
in fact, the house says it is ‘‘ snowed under” with orders. 
A pleasant thing this hot weather. 

**# & ® 


Mr. Shaw, formerly traveling salesman for Chandler W. 
Smith, has gone to the Oliver Ditson Company. 

The name of James S. Cumstom appears in the passenger 
list of the steamer Pavonia sailing to-day from Boston for 
Liverpool. 


Shoninger—Chicago. 

ENTION has already been made of the B. 
M Shoninger Company's Chicago house and its removal 
to the magnificent new warerooms, Nos. 267 and 269 Wa- 
bash avenue. With such an environment as the Shoninger 
piano now enjoys its future will disclose a still greater de- 
velopment than the past ten years have shown, although 
their story is one of the many recitals of success attained 
in the piano trade of the great Western metropolis. 

From a humbie position the house of Shoninger has 
gradually ascended the ladder of trade eminence until it 
has to-day reached an altitude that places it among the 
progressive, the earnest and constantly growing factors of 
the Western piano trade. This is due to a sincere desire 
to furnish to the trade and to the musical community an in- 
strument that represents full and complete value, first to 





Abominations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions. 


Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engethardt 


—thev never get out of order 


Roth & Engelhardt, 


St. Johnsville, New York. 











the dealer as a commercial investment and then to the 
musician and musical family as a musical investment. 

As proof of this it is only necessary to examine the latest 
and newest products of the Shoninger factory. One thing 
looms up as a factor of great importance, and that is the 
new Baby Grand. This is truly the triumph of the B. Shon- 
inger Company as a piano manufacturing institution. For 
beautiful, musical tone quality ; for delicacy and refinement 
of touch and for sympathetic mechanism of the action this 
Baby Grand stands out in bold relief as one of the best 
products of its line in recent years. The scale, the care in 
production, the general finish, the gracefulness of outline, 
in fact the total effect, give it prominence at once and 
make it an attractive addition to the class of instruments 
to which it belongs. As novelty, the legs are fastened in 
metallic cups, below which the casters are attached. This 
Baby Grand Shoninger piano will add great renown to the 
house and generally add to its trade. 

The new scale, large sized upright is also a most suc- 
cessful instrument, which necessarily must find ready sale, 
as it possesses a large and powerful tone of: excellent 
quality and is generally finished in the best manner. 

With instruments of such merits the B. Shoninger Com- 
pany enters upon a larger and broader scope of commercial 
development than ever before. 


HE Philadelphia Aecord in a recent issue stated 
T that Story & Clark were about to open a 
branch house in that city. The report is incorrect 
and probably originates from the filing of Story & 
Clark’s corporation certificate to give them legal 
status in the State of Pennsylvania. 

HE demise of Mrs. N. J. Haines, noticed elsewhere 

in this issue, may, we hope, lead to a family 
reconciliation from which will spring harmony among 
the brothers. This would do much to build up the 
old business of Haines Brothers. Still death does 
not always heal wounds among brothers, and the 
family dissensions may bring about an interesting 
situation in the adjustment of her estate. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Haines, Sr., held a 
mortgage for $40,000 on the factory stock, foreclosed 
same, and the stock and fixtures were bought by the 
the new company. 

Just how that transaction will affect the settlement 
of her estate cannot now be determined, but it is 
said that legal complications will arise from it. Then 
there is her dower in the Haines factory and prem- 
ises, a mortgage for $110,000 on which is held by the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
Again, there is the reported sale of her house at 457 
West 153d street. 

All of these things may complicate the settlement 
of her estate unless the children get together, as they 
should, and over her remains bury family dissensions. 
Her children are John, William and Albert Haines, 
Mrs. Disbrow and Mrs. Thos. Floyd-Jones. 





To Do Larger Business. 

HE Des Moines branch of Estey & Camp has 

leased the wareroom occupied by them for a term of 

ten years, and this branch promises to show some big busi- 

ness this year. The visit of Mr. Proddow, of the Estey 

Piano Company, West and to Des Moines probably has had 

an effect of stimulation, as the Estey piano is gaining 
rapid ground in the trade. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second 


Avenue and T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. LXXXII. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 





This clipping from the Cleveland Press shows that good 
advertising is appreciated, and moreover that it pays re- 
markably well : 

Piano Ads. 

In THE MUSICAL COURIER of April 10 an article appeared touching 
the subject of piano advertising by retail houses. Accompanying 
this was reproduced an advertisement which appeared in the Press 





#200 


For your choice of the following 


Pianos, some of which have had 


very little use : 
One Steinway, Seven Octaves. 
One Splendid Colby Upright. 
One Ebonized Stuyvesant Up- 
right. 


One Wissner Upright. 


TWO HUNDRED 


New Pianos and Organs at prices 


which cannot fail to sell them. 


Cash or time. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


Warerooms and Parlors, 
172 and 174 Euclid ay. 


A. D. COE. 





recently for Mr. A. D. Coe, the Euclid avenue piano dealer. The 
claim is that Mr. Coe is thoroughly original in the preparation of all 





his ads. and has a happy way of incorporating into his subject mat- 
ter a convincing point in favor of his pianos. 

In this connection it might be well to state that Mr. Coe was the 
first dealer in the United States who made use of separate piano 
parlors in which to show and test the tone of his pianos. There are 
now, however, several dealers in other large cities who are making 
use of piano parlors, having obtained their ideas from Mr. Coe, with 
whom they have been a great success. From March 1 to April 20 Mr. 
Coe’s sales of pianos reached 100 pianos, a record which would be dif- 
ficult to reach by any other piano concern in the country. 

The sale of 100 pianos in seven weeks is something which 
Mr. Coe may well be proud of. 

In connection with this reading notice I submit this ad- 
vertisement for the consideration of dealers who do not 
believe in giving definite information and definite prices in 
their ads. Mr. Coe does this sort of thing and his ads. sell 
pianos—they seem to sell a good many pianos. If this is 
a good thing for Mr. Coe to do in Cleveland I cannot see 
why it ought not to be a good thing in a great many other 
places. ei” « 

Here is another ad. from Hartford on the same line, only 
different. If this advertisement didn’t sell pianos, I am 





EXTRAORDINARY 


REDUCTION. 


IN PRICES OF 


PIANOS. 


We have recently taken in exchange a 
large number of Square Pianos, and as a 
result our warerooms are crowded. 

These instruments have been put in per- 
fect order, and in order to make room for 
other pianos arriving from the factories, we 
will sell them at a sacrifice. 


LOOK AT THE LIST! 
LOOK AT THE PRICES! 
WE MUST HAVE THE ROOM! 


One Chickering Piano, only $15. 


One Vose Piano, carved legs, 7 octaves, 
only $40. 
One Mathushek Piano, carved legs, 7 1-3 


octaves, only $50. 

One Fischer Piano, carved legs, 7 1-3 
taves, only $65. 

One Bradbury Piano, carved legs, 7 1-3 oc- 
taves, only $60. 

One Hallet & Davis Piano, carved legs, 7 
octaves, only $25. 

One Steinway Piano, carved legs, 7 octaves, 
only $125. 

One Emerson Square Grand Piano, carved 
legs, 7 1-3 octaves, only $125. 


Oc- 


CALL AND EXAMINE THEM. 


‘ GALLUP & METZGER, 
201 Asylum st., cor. Haynes, Hartford, Ct. 


aD panne — 
very much mistaken. It may be that it failed to sell them 
because nobody wanted square pianos at any price, but that 











isn’t the fault of the ad. The ad. tells exactly what the 
pianos are, and just how muchthey are going to be sold for. 
I would be glad to know the results obtained from each 
of these advertisements. 
* “4 — 

From Philadelphia comes this other example of an exact 

price on a particular piano plainly stated in the newspaper. 
ii in i i in i i i i i i i iil 


WEBER 
CONCERT 
GRAND 
COST $800. 

Our three immense work- 
shops constantly busy in re- 
finishing and making like 
new. Pianos were taken in 


exchange—we've hundreds of 
them, 


BLASIUS & SONS, 


1101, 1103 and 1119 Chestnut St. 3 
PLLA LA ho AAR 











The only objection I see to this ad. is the fact.that it 
doesn’t say when this piano cost $800, or why it is adver- 
tised to sell at $295. 





PIANOS! 


SECOND-HAND AT VERY LOW 


PRICES. 


One Steinway Upright, 
One Fischer Upright, 
One Decker Brothers Upright, 
One Chickering Upright, 
One Schubert Upright, 
One Knabe Upright, 
One Decker & Barnes Upright, 
One Chickering Square, 
One Weber Square, 
One Hazelton Square, 
One Mixell Square, 
One Haines Square. 
We will sell the above Pianos at a great reduc- 
tion to close them out. 
We also have six Square Pianos, such as Hallett 
& Davis, Gilbert, &c., which we will sell at about 
your Own price. 


We Guarantee Them as Represented in Every 
Respect. 


WM. WANDER & SONS. 


Sole Representatives. 
239, 241, 243 Asylum Street, Hartford, Ct. 








By way of variety comes an advertisement of the other 
sort. I would be pleased to receive expressions of opinion 





CROWN PIANOS » ORGANS 








“@ COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND_SANGAMON, STREET, 


a The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


| CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 








MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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as to which advertisement—this one or Mr. Coe’s—would 
be likely to bring the quicker sales and the greater number. 


great reduction to close them out.” 


guarantee them as represented in every respect.” 


This is 


| low. Therefore I see no reason why the ‘‘ greatly reduced 
| prices” should not be given definitely and distinctly. 
Wander & Sons say, ‘* We will sell the above pianos at a | Surely there is some price at which they are going to be 
They also say: ‘‘ We | sold. This price would be surely told to anyone who asked 
| for it in the store. Just why it should not be given to 
a very safe thing to say, because no representations have | everyone in the paper I cannot see, unless it is that Wan- 
been made about these pianos. They are simply described der & Sons have no fixed prices on the instruments, but are 
as ‘‘ Steinway, Fischer, Decker,” &c. These are advertised 

as second-hand pianos, so that the manufacturers could | 
have no objection to the publication of any prices, however | advertising policy. Iam not going into the ethics of the 


going to take whatever they can get. 
Whatever may be said of this as business policy, it is bad 


$600. 





thing at all, because that is not my province. 
looking at the matter from an advertising standpoint. 
may be better not to have any fixed price on any piano, 
and to offer it to one person for $100 and to another for 
It is true, however, that if such methods become 
generally known the store following them will lose more 
money by losing the confidence of the community than 
they would lose by missing the profit which they might 
make by an occasional sale at an unfairly high price. 
good advertising to be able to say that you have only one 


I am merely 
It 


It is 





~ List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 








(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








4 ee P 


MANUFACT RERS F 
NS AND 7 
ADORE r PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY NJ. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well toexamine 
these instrument Catalogue on application 


Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 





BEHR BROS. & C0. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST: ISSUED. 


ADDRESS PRANK Ht. ERD 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


Ro cHtEstTERNnR, N. FY. 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW "YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


NCORPOKATED.) 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 


Y. 


BRADBUR Y—Manufactured 
G, Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 


Freeborn 
(See ad- 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS— Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured ° by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. 
Bent, Chicago, III. 
ment.) 


Pp, 
(See advertise- 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 

J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York (See adver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 





New York, (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


HENNING—Manufactured by ~ Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 
OHMIOCAGO. 


Factory: Desplaines, III. 


Superior Tone and Finish. 





IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Jilustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application, 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, II. 

KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KURTZMANN-—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) ' 





LINDEMAN—Manufactured by Linde- 
man Piano Company. New York. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. | 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- | 


wig & Co., New York. 
tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1sss; PIANOS. 122°: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


(See a ver- 





MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by | 


the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 

MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. 
tisement.) 





MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill | 
(See ad- | 


Piano Company, Boston. 
___vertisement.) a oe 
NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 

Piano and Organ Company, New 

York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 








NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New | 
Boston. | 


England Piano Company, 
(See advertisement.) 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 


- i 
PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 


the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 








Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co, 
“ The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
al CHICAGO, ILL. 














ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Nonroe Street, 
OFFICE AND SALESRKOOM. 
276 WEST MADISON ST.. 
OEBIOCAGO.” IisIXT. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


Warerooms : 


159-161 E, 126th St., New York. | 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


KRANICH & BACH — waiod Upright 


-.. PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebra' Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §@" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 


tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





Louie 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See adver-_ 


SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


SHA W—Mannufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 
| 


| SHONINGER — Manufactured b B. 
Shoninger Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
MADE BY —— 

THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
| 235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT YPFIANOS. 

















FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND FoR OuR NEW CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 

| SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 

Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


by 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO.. 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.——_! 
| STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 


burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 
STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) og 


STUYVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 


Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
ORICAGO, Ii1iX. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons . 
Piano Company, Boston. 
WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New York. 
- advertisement.) ; 
WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 
WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement) 
WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 














Webster 
(See 











ment.) 
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price on each instrument, that one person can do just as 
well as another, and that you cannot afford to vary your 
prices even though you wish to. That you have considered 
the cost of the instrument, and have added a fair percentage 
for profit. That you absolutely and positively cannot 
afford to sell that piano for any less money, and that any- 
body who sells a similar piano for less money is either 
taking a loss or has stolen the piano. 








—P. S. Peterson, Janesville, Wis., has purchased the music stock of 
Alex. McGregor & Co. and will move the stock to his present quar- 
ters on West Milwaukee street. 

Mr. Griffin, general agent for Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is now in charge of the piano and organ stock of F. C. 





Trade Notes. 


—H. A. Wolff, in Muskegon, Mich., has moved into the Rodgers 
Block. 

—Geo. H. Ostrander is the new salesman with Wm. F. Conkling at 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Easman & Ross, Newburgh, N. Y., have moved into their new 

store on Colden street. 

—C. W. Druckenmiller, Owego, N. Y., has opened a music store in 
thatcity. It is located on Lake street. 

—Frank L. Smith, dealer in Hudson, N. Y., is moving to Sixth 
street in the heart of the business district. 

—John Flechter, dealer, in Franklin Falls, N. H., has moved into 
the vacant store north of his old location. 

—Two alleged sharpers, named respectively Joe Gilligan and E. E 
Brown, are in jail in Denver. Col., charged with grand larceny by 





Mr. Geo. H. Campbell, of the Knight-Campbell "Company. A piano 
rented and then mortgaged was the cause. 

—The Snedeker mandolin and guitar factory, now located in 
Winchester, Ind., is to be moved to Muncie, Ind. 

—The H. N. Hager Music Company, Wells, Minn., will shortly 
move into the Brown Building, a much better location. 

Mrs, S. M. Demarest, Brooklyn, N. Y., has fitted up and opened a 
new music store at the corner of Quincy street and Broadway. The 
new store was opened with a musicale last week. 

—*Sam” C. Smith, one of the Smith Brothers of Boonville, N. Y., 
who have music stores in Boonville and Utica, has opened a new 
store in the Strickland Block in Carthage, N. Y. 

—R. S. Williams & Sons Company, Limited, Toronto, Can., have 
added the manufacture of small goods to their regular line of manu- 
facture. A report says this concern will manufacture autoharps. 
How, we don’t know. 





Henderson in Mansfield, Ohio, and is closing out the business. 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manofactured by C. F. Martin & Co, 1895. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were ané are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MAPAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. 8S. DE LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | MR. FERRER, MR. CHAS. DE JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, MR. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MAKTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C., A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o* the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknow'edged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties | Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MFZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


KAHNT & UBLMANN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Harmonikas and Bandoneons. 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
LISTS FREE. 








ea PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE 








me THE CONVERSE ““““ 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


ste 
p: 4 


Send for Will not 


Illustrated 


Spring, Warp, 





( { | Twist nor 
a a gue. Break. 
¥ x 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


WASLE & CO.» 


* GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST. 
COR.MOTTST., NEW YORE. 





| 


~ HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,, 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


| 
| Ara used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


|912 & 914 Race Street, 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘* BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







ue 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
3 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| 7th Regiment Band, 


- Hitzeroth & | W.8. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 
Schatz, 


Address, 25 Union Bquare, New York City. 


HAMILTON 














Markneu- 
ros kirchen, 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany, 
| Exporters 
ber ORGAN CO.., 
| MUSICAL CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
| a MANUFACTURERS OF 
wie, REED ORGANS 
Catalogues gratis and 
postpaid. of High Grade and Standard Quality 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 and 89 Henry St., 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


PIANO CHAIRS 
__ and STOOLS. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


The 





Davis 
| A Chair ff 
Company i 
N bE a 


PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
New designs in Piano Stools. 


fessor or student. 
Cuts and 


Best finish. Sample order solicited. 


prices on application 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


e Grand and Upright Pianos, 


Jil 


ALY MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will ba 


(EW Ly 
PIANOS ‘new enatanb PIANO CO,” «sgssazee: 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


re J sey THE VOCALION ORGAN. 




























THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass, 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 









NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 









fe 
BESTS) 
I E PIANOS. 


"Just what you want for a LEADER. 


iGielnsss 


46! COR 10 AVE <osork 













es 
y Ay ON 9 . 
> 


AA yynnesbels Mn 
WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


Mm eat en, 2. = - 


frririiss: JACOB DO LL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“éeaoe GPANG ant Upright Pianos. 


















D RELIABLI 


IN THE OI 








with Perfectly Even Scale 
IUND ONLY 


F« 


Is 









A Resonant and™Singing Quality of Tone 














ESTABLISHED -1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


t?” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 











ORGAN PIPES. 




















wood and Metal ~~ * ’ Flue and Reed. «°°. °° Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPE ORGAN MATHRIATL.sS. Factory: Southern pevtovens East 138d, East 134th Streets 
Keys. Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. te Ht He He He He He end Teteky Avsage. 











SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, Mass. WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street, 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 








PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 830 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
LITTLE WEST 12tTn STREET, 
& 454 WEST 18TH STREET, { 


New York. 


57 
452 


9) 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=x“ PIANOS 


(aloes mesenare am 60,000 MADE tveny rh 
as i AND IN USE. ay 
ILLUSTWATED_CATALOOUE Pree. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


6 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





éstablished 1803 


get eri 





Manufacture 


and Store-Hotse of 


of all kinds 
Marve and assorted stock of 


etn, Guitars, Banjos, 
First quality warranted oe -Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 


Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 


\ ae plow, a § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 





THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 


Musical Paper in the World. MENDELSSOHN, PA. 








++HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8S... GERMANY, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


ne WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 





ofDOeL 8 SSR, 








Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 





Wo. F. HASsE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


.+« WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 











JARDINE & SOn, - 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Violins, Tenor Violins, 


318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Cellos Contra Basses 
anid ’ ’ 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST suneen ae 


GRAND ORGANS, 
GUSTAV ROTH, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals ; St. Gec orge ’s Ch., 
, 4; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch., 





y, 


—SWwaan 








i. ¥:. 4; Fifth Ave. Pres’ Albert Str., 7 
Ch., N-Y ,3; Brooklyn Taber- Z 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, Markneukirchen, Z 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., Established 1870. | i 5 4 


New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. me 








San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., [ow Z 
”Y 











LADIES affected with Tan, Freckles, Rough | 
or Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 


Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


W. B. BELL & C0., BeLt Toney tebe Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
¢2?” Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 








Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. 
INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co. 


YORK, PA. 


OO RMR 














x SYMPHONION. 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries; is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 

It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 

ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEVDAR, secs sreneemntnees 


ee PIANOS 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 











" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > = i 4A NWI OS IN EVERY RESPECT. _ 





—t+—9 4 PPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.o—?t& 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





NEARLY Of O00 s SOLD!! 























PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


NEW YOR." 
Wabash 


OHICAGO. 


Nos. 250 & 252 Avenue. 











THE 


eg) ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 





AGENTS WANTED 2: cen 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SOW, 


nd Deale 


VENEERS, 


And Impo 


FANCY woons. 
425 and 427 Bast Bightn St, Kast River, 
NEW YORK. 





‘95 FIFTH AVENUE. 




















RAL 


ge. ADMINSTRATION: Pi “PIANO 


ADSURY.«. ¢ 












anufacturer. , 








NEW YORK: NEWARK,'N. Js, 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, moO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8 STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











Manufacturer 
and Carver # 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 
FACTORY: 


Sa 110 & 612 West S6th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





FELT CLOTH 
jy and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT, M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billioa’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 














PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANGS = ORGANS, 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. . 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, » li it d 
an solicited. 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 


equipped in the world, and our facilities : 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th St., New York City. 


ASS STRING 
; PNCRAVED PANEI 
a ee Oe ee 4 ee ae ae et © ee es 


T NOY 





UNION 
SQUARE, 
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HM MACHER SEMA 


Piano and 









209 
(~BOWERY. 
“A NEWYORK 





Organ $2705 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0,: 3 


FPARIBAULIT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











| STAID PIANO ACTION MFG, CO, 
IR PIAND AC 134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


e PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEH PIANO STYLE G A 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, 8° °°" Use RASH AVE MERGO Te NEW YORK: 





Have you seen OUr___eesemme 
NEW CATALOGUE? - 


m1 f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Branch Offices : 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago: it Mi 
ces | 269,bearbora Street, Chicago. Detroit, Mich. 











Strings and Musical Goods. 








Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 


ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 
Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will, be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








, Western Agents, 

men and 176 Wabash a CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAR CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast 
SAN NCISCO, CAL 


BOLLMAN BROS, & OO, western Agts., ST. Louls, MO. 
M, STEINERT & SONS'UO,, New ee Agents, 
HAVEN, OONN. 
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Be 
AlnegpucTicw, peat a Liza ae on 


AGS 
ee 2 
LIGlSLLO Doalirer tt. Pre 


i Lvcage 


BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEV YORE. 





FaeTory: 402, 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Diploma D’/onneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, AAR 





«| St eeea 
F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, + 


511 & 513 E. 137th S.. NEW YORK. 











. E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


a 





Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A, 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


- Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. Y 


Between 20d and 23d Sts., 








Cor 
88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron’nass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 








STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 


Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF « > 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


LAK 


ELIAS HOWE CO. 





STRINGS ae ae pees epairera. 
HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 








CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


88 Court St., 
«, BOSTON, MASS. 


| Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


| IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ii and 19 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 

















‘UMS A togys 2H ANDREWS & 00 


THE NEW PATENTED 


THIS ADJUSTABLE PIANO CHAIR 


ONLY 


$00 





The Seat raises and 
lowers, and the back 
is thrown forward or 
back, thus giving sup 
port where it is 
needed. 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


out interferin ng a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POW TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

MUSIC BOX and *BAGPIPE, and is also A 
P ERFECT PRACTICE CLAV iER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon 
CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 

Avenue D and Ith Street, 

“= ——NEW YORKS 






Our New Piano Stool, 
Best and Cheapest, 
Only $2.50, 


EB" Send for Catalogue. 


AS 


St., 














R. W. Tanner & Son 





High Grade | 
Uprights | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 





Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 





. »« MANUFACTURE. . 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, do saa N.Y. 








JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 
omic Opera by C. F. HANS 
“ the gl) = et sy Gee perettas, 
~~} the ing ror Ca Pe oming 
the®Bridegroom."’ Pr <3 


C. F. HANSON & CO., dtc 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 


ani a4 
a Aorinn 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE 8T., CAMBRIDGEPORT, WASS. 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00, /|WESER BROS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








MANUFACTURERS OP 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. PIANOS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


WESSELL NICKEL &GROSS|""""~ | seoc'ccm 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Telegraph and R.R Station: 5 


ESSEX, conn. §} IVWORYTON CONN. 








Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Musie 
Houses to apply fer 
Estimates of Manw 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBWY YVYoRB.. =. 








conditions. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., |) aRGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 







MANUFACTURERS OF 


PI : NO PL 4 TES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
aa 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED 


ED F>. 
rene meee alduint KURTZMANN 
Pl AN‘ OS PIANO S, 


FOR CATALOGUES ve coors ADDRESS C. K RIZMANN & C ™ 
The Baldwin Piano Co., siveehanianei o, 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. ¥, 








© PITLADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY} - CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. 8. A. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & D AVIS G0 S at ANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
' es 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street. Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


ae 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to a HF 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous @, ; 
e dealers or agents. ; io y y Og 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark Pat mg? 


oF ?e. Ue 
e a we 
stamped upon the sounding board: ye  SOHMEN «4 









© FIRM TO AOD 
RADE MAR® 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New york. 


& 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make al 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior saeaee the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, CERMANY. 


EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
’ 4 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 








BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


223 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 












LFRED_DOLGE € SON. 


d 4s 


~odicl, WD 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


> pen 
a S we K. BUENZ, Preside 
G. H. GORE, Secret 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1593. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Feltis 


SOVERED Wits FINE HAIH. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produc:d by their patent 


READS: 





hammer Ai 
covering 
machine. ; é 
(Signeq) - ae 
va ~~ 
tent Judges Liberal Arts. 


ary 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
&@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 


OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 














THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





